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The  Good  That  Spirits  Do 

MATTHEW  A.  TAYLOR,  ’ 1 9 

HE  smoking  compartment  was  crowded.  They  always 
are,  those  Pullman  smoking  compartments.  Some  day  I 
am  going  to  advocate  erecting  a  glass  cage,  similar  to 
those  that  used  to  protect  the  old-fashioned,  glass-blown 
ornaments  from  the  hands  of  inquisitive  and  butter-fingered  guests, 
around  each  Pullman  chair,  that  every  man  can  stretch  out  his  feet 
and  smoke  the  vilest  tobacco,  just  like  he  does  at  home  when  his  wife 
is  away. 

I  entered,  and  lounged  in  the  doorway  until  a  fussy  little  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  one  of  those  kind  who  still  wear  white  shoelaces  for  neck¬ 
ties,  departed  to  inform  his  wife  that  they  were  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  outside  of  Buffalo.  I  squeezed  into  his  seat. 

“She’s  making  good  time,”  I  said  to  a  young  man  with  a  far¬ 
away  look  sitting  on  my  right. 

“Yes,  I  think  she  is,”  he  answered  dreamily;  “but,  gee!  I  hope 

she  likes  Niagara -  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said 

— you  were  talking  of - ” 

“The  train,”  I  answered,  somewhat  coolly. 

Then  the  smoking-car,  like  every  one  of  its  thousands  of 
brothers,  began  to  hear  how  the  great  problems  of  life  should  be 
settled  and  the  destinies  of  nations  gravely  decided  upon.  If  the  rul¬ 
ers  of  the  world  could  be  confined  in  smoking  compartments  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  each,  this  round  piece  of  mud  we  live  on  would  become 
Utopia  itself.  Finally  the  conversation  veered,  shifted  and  eventual- 
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ly  swung  around,  until  I  was  listening  to  a  thin,  nervous  man  telling 
a  tale  of  Spiritualism. 

It  was  the  kind  of  a  story  that  would  never  have  been  taken  seri¬ 
ously  a  few  years  ago,  except,  of  course,  by  those  people  who  take 
everything  seriously,  even  including  the  tales  they  hear  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  but  the  movies  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  are  gradually  educat¬ 
ing  us  up  to  these  higher  things.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  a  fascinating 
subject.  Every  man  present  seemed  held  spellbound  by  the  mysteries 
of  the  unseen.  I  leaned  forward  and  forgot  my  cigar,  which  was  a 
good  thing,  considering  the  cigar.  A  fat  man  in  the  corner  became 
very  bright  of  eye,  and  muttered  ejaculatory  prayers  under  his 
breath. 

The  story  was  thrilling,  exciting,  terrorizing.  “And  then,”  the 
thin,  nervous  man  was  saying,  his  voice  quivering  hysterically,  “she 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  moonlit  lawn  and  she 


“Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  a  calm  voice  at  my  side,  “but  have  you  got 
a  match?”  It  was  the  man  with  the  far-away  look.  Frowning,  I 
gave  him  his  match  and  then  leaned  forward  again  to  hear  the  con¬ 
clusion,  while  the  phlegmatic  young  man  unconcernedly  relit  his 
cigar. 

“And,  looking  over  the  moonlit  lawn,  she  saw  something  tall  and 
white  moving  towards  the  trees.  And  who,”  he  added,  in  a  whisper, 
“who  can  say  whence  it  came?”  He  looked  about  with  a  superior 
“what-was-it  ?”  smile  on  his  face,  the  kind  of  a  smile  Columbus  must 
have  had  when  he  presented  his  first  Indian  to  Isabella. 

The  fat  man  in  the  corner  commenced  to  express  his  belief  that 
he  would  be  anathematized,  while  I  merely  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  my  brow,  unable  to  talk,  and  the  thin,  nervous  Spiritualist 
beamed  upon  us  all,  satisfied  with  the  impression  he  had  made.  Then 
something  tall  and  white,  but  no  more  mysterious  than  a  Pullman 
porter,  announced  that  the  dining-car  was  prepared  to  appease  our 
hunger  at  three  cents  a  bite. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  man  with  the  far-away  look.  “Of 
course,  it  may  be  all  a  humbug,”  I  said  to  my  dreamy  friend;  “but  if 
it  is  sincere - ” 

“If  it  is  sincere,”  he  interrupted,  in  the  kind  of  a  voice  that 
always  makes  you  think  of  moonlight  and  pink  chiffon  and  Francis 
Bushman,  “it  is  the  miracle  of  the  world.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,” 
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he  added,  suddenly  coming  to.  “You  were  speaking  of - ” 

“Of  the  story  our  spooky  friend  just  told,”  I  answered,  with  some 
dignity.  “Do  you  believe  in  it?” 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  turned  towards  me.  “My  friend,”  he 
began,  “I  have  rather  decided  views  on  that  subject.  To  Spiritual¬ 
ism  I  owe  a  good  deal,  but  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  in  it.  And 
he  thumped  his  knee  very  emphatically. 

“Of  course  you  have  reasons?”  I  asked,  hoping  that  he  would 
go  on. 

“It  was  about  two  years  ago,”  he  continued,  “that  I  began  to  look 
into  this  spirit  question.  I  think  it  was  a  moving-picture  ghost  that 
started  me  off.  I  deserted  Irvin  Cobb  for  treatises  on  disembodied 
spirits,  and  pondered  for  hours  trying  to  decide  the  color  of  my  soul. 
Instead  of  playing  poker  with  my  friends,  I  meditated  on  the  mystic 
forces  of  the  departed  hence.  In  short,  I  had  been  transformed  from 
a  perfectly  sensible  young  bachelor  into  what  is  generally  known  as  a 
complete  and  absolute  nut. 

“Day  by  day  I  kept  getting  worse.  Finally  the  metamorphosis  was 
complete.  I  darkened  my  room  in  the  hotel  and  sat  over  a  small 
table,  seriously  expecting  to  see  it  rise  from  the  ground,  if  not  to  do 
an  aesthetic  dance  around  the  room.  Well,  I  sat  there  until  my  foot 
went  asleep  and  I  got  a  cramp  in  my  arm.  Then  I  went  to  bed. 

“But,  luckily  for  me,  I  didn’t  realize  what  a  consummate  fool  I 
was — no,  I  mean  luckily.  I  delved  deeper  into  spirits,  attending  lec¬ 
tures  which  I  didn’t  understand  and  listening  to  weird  stories  from 
wild-eyed  members  of  the  species  until  I  became  wild-eyed  myself. 
Then  I  tried  again. 

“It  was  the  wintriest  winter  night  that  a  novelist  could  imagine. 
The  wind  howled  and  shrieked  down  the  little  side  street,  as  if  seek¬ 
ing  something  that  sought  to  hide  in  the  almost-deserted  thorough¬ 
fare.  Any  spirit  who  wouldn’t  come  into  my  warm  room  from  such 
a  night  must  have  lost  his  use  of  reason. 

“I  waited  until  near  midnight,  and  then,  bringing  forth  my  trusty 
table,  I  took  the  heavy  end  of  a  letter-opener  and  knocked.  I  waited 
ten  seconds.  No  spirit  answered  my  call.  Again  I  knocked — this 
time  twice,  and  then,  floating  over  my  head,  coming  from  nowhere, 
I  heard  two  answering  taps !” 

“Well,  I  had  longed  for  success  in  my  experiment;  but,  now  that 
I  had  it,  I  felt  as  comfortable  as  a  man  with  woolen  underwear  hav- 
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ing  his  picture  taken.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  unseen.  But  I  went 
at  it  again,  and,  knock  for  knock,  and  tap  for  tap,  answered  my  dis¬ 
embodied  friend.  At  one  o’clock  I  tumbled  into  bed,  expecting  any 
moment  to  be  whisked  off  to  Someplace  Awful  by  some  shapeless 
White  Thing!” 

“The  next  morning  I  was  reading  over  the  paper  when  I  came 
across  an  ‘ad.’  that  read  something  like  this :  ‘Would  you  like  to  speak 
to  your  departed  brethren?  Come  to  see  me.  Prof.  Arad  Klofkow- 
ski,  Medium.’  Of  course  the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  visit  the 
Professor,  and  find  out  if  spirits  use  the  Morse  code  or  have  one  of 
their  own,  and  if  talking  with  them  would  make  one  lose  his  mind  or 
his  appetite  or  something. 

“It  was  rather  early  when  I  arrived  at  the  Professor’s  house,  and 
a  very  sleepy  young  man  let  me  in  and  told  me  to  wait.  I  went  into 
the  dingy  parlor  and  sat  down.  Then  the  doorbell  rang,  and  I  heard 
the  sleepy  young  man  telling  somebody  else  to  wait,  and  then  she 
came  in.  Say,  did  you  ever  meet  a  girl  who  made  you  think  of 
everything  nice — from  violin  solos  down  to  biscuit  tortoni  ?  She  was 
small — everything  about  her  was  small  and  lovely,  except  her  eyes, 
and  they  were  big  and  blue  and  most  lovely. 

“She  sat  down  opposite  and  powdered  her  nose.  She  looked  tired 
and  a  little  frightened,  and  I  wondered  if  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  to  help  her.  It’s  wonderful  the  spirit  of  er — er — brotherhood  that 
science  will  create.  I  decided  to  speak. 

“  ‘Are  you  fond  of  ghosts  ?’  I  asked,  ridiculously. 

“She  looked  more  frightened  than  ever,  and  began  to  cry.  Of 
course  I  felt  as  foolish  as  a  bald-headed  man  in  the  theatre,  when 
they  put  the  spotlight  on  him,  and,  after  two  minutes  of  intense  think¬ 
ing  as  to  the  correct  method  of  procedure,  I  muttered :  ‘Don’t  cry !’ 

“She  stopped  eventually  and  looked  up  and  smiled  and  sniffled  at 
the  same  time.  ‘Oh,’  she  said,  accusingly,  ‘I’ve  been  crying!’ 

“I  denied  the  fact  vehemently. 

“  ‘But  you  frighten  me,’  she  continued,  ‘because  I  hate  ghosts.  I 
think  they  are  horrid,  nasty,  ugly  things,  and  I  don’t  see  why  they 
can’t  leave  me  alone!’ 

“  ‘Ah,’  I  said,  frowning  severely,  as  if  I  were  going  to  see  to  it 
that  the  offending  ghost  was  properly  chastised,  ‘they  have  been  an¬ 
noying  you?’ 

“She  nodded  and  sniffled  some  more,  and  I  walked  over  to  the 
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window  and  hoped  that  Prof.  Klofkowski  would  never  come. 

“  ‘But  it  was  all  Sophie’s  fault!’  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  looking 
up  as  if  she  expected  me  to  question  her  statement. 

“I  was  sure  it  was  Sophie’s  fault,  and  asked  further  particulars. 

“  ‘Sophie  is  the  girl  I  used  to  room  with  before  she  went  away 
to  get  married,’  she  answered.  ‘She  believes  in  them !’ 

“‘Don’t  you?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘I  didn’t  used  to,’  she  said,  with  the  sniffles  growing  less  and 
less,  ‘but  I  do  now.’ 

“I  begged  her  to  go  on. 

“  ‘Sophie  used  to  tell  me  a  lot  of  stories  about  them;  how  they 
come  to  talk  to  people  at  night,  and  how  any  number  may  be  around 
you  all  the  time.’  She  paused  until  I  had  acknowledged  the  proba¬ 
bility  by  nodding  gravely,  and  then  went  on:  ‘I  used  to  laugh  at  her 
first,  but  she  kept  telling  me  to  be  careful,  because  some  day  they 
might  come  to  me.  Well,  after  a  while,  when  I  was  alone,  I  began 
to  get  a  little  scared,  because  sometimes  you  do  hear  funny  noises  at 

night,  and  with  all  those  spooky  things  flying  around - ’  And  she 

shuddered  a  little.  ‘Last  night  I  was  so  nervous  I  couldn’t  sleep ;  so, 
in  order  to  show  myself  what  a  fool  I  was,  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  that  if  there  were  any  ghosts  in  my  room  they  should 
answer  at  once.  Would  you  believe  it? — almost  immediately  I  heard 
a  knock !  Then  came  two,  and  then  I  got  up  and  knocked  back,  and 
it  kept  up  for  the  longest  while,  and  then  it  stopped.  Oh,  I  was  so 
frightened !’  she  sighed,  ‘that  I  came  straight  from  the  hotel  to  see 
the  Professor,  and  he  won’t  come — oh — oh — oh!’  And  she  started 
to  cry  again. 

“Far,  far  away  I  saw  a  little  light  glimmering. 

“  ‘Hotel  ?  What  hotel  do  you  live  in  ?’  I  asked  suddenly. 

“  ‘Hotel  Cutler,’  she  sobbed. 

“‘What!’  I  shrieked;  and  then,  almost  pitifully:  ‘What  room? 
What  room ?  Isn’t  it  number  four-eleven,  and  didn’t  you  hear  the 
knocks  beginning  a  little  after  midnight,  and  wasn’t  five  little  raps 
the  last  you  heard  ?’ 

“Her  big  eyes  were  twice  as  big  with  wonder.  ‘Yes,’  she  gasped, 
‘number  four-eleven — midnight — five  little  raps — but  how  ?  ’ 

“‘Because  I  live  in  number  four-ten!’  I  roared  back,  ‘and  the 
walls  are  thin,  and — oh,  let’s  take  a  walk  in  the  park,  and  you  shall 
hear  all  about  it.’ 
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“  ‘But  my  ghost - ’  she  pleaded,  as  we  went  down  the  stoop. 

“  ‘He’s  going  to  be  with  you  all  the  time,  if  you’ll  let  him,’  I 
answered ;  and  we  headed  for  the  park. 

“No,”  said  my  friend  with  the  far-away  look,  “I  don’t  believe  in 
Spiritualism,  but  I’m  awfully  glad  I  did  once.  Say,  do  you  think 
she’ll  like  Niagara?” 


Twilight 


HE  Hours  are  drawing  about  them 
Their  mantles  of  shrouded  night, 

And  the  wake  of  the  sun  in  the  westland 
Grows  dim  in  the  violet  light. 


The  sorrowful  petals  are  drooping. 
Hushed  is  the  bird  in  his  nest. 

The  purpled  mountains  are  blending 
Their  tints  with  the  sky  in  the  west. 


The  breeze  gently  rustles  the  branches. 

And  the  grasses  grow  damp  with  the  dew. 

The  landscape  is  dim,  and  the  shadows 
Loom  black  where  the  evergreens  grew. 

Out  of  the  east  comes  the  darkness. 

In  slow,  imperceptible  flight, 

And  the  gloom  of  indefinite  shadows 
Gives  place  to  the  ebonied  night. 

Soft  as  the  dead  leaf’s  footfall. 

The  time  when  the  shadows  flee; 

Drowsy  as  bells  in  the  offing. 

Still  as  the  lonesome  sea. 

John  J.  Dillon,  ’ 20 . 


The  Superlativeness  of  the 
Here  and  Now 

JOHN  C.  MAC  CARTHY,  ’ip 

FOREIGNER,  who  had  passed  through  the  United 
States,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  place  of  “E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum,”  there  should  be  stamped  on  our  coinage, 
as  the  faith  of  each  American  in  his  country,  his  state, 
and  himself,  “The  Biggest  and  the  Best.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  satirical  stranger  was  not  far  from 
the  mark.  A  man  must  be  of  small  experience,  who  has  not  heard 
of  several  cities,  each  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  land. 
It  is  a  poor  place  which  has  not  the  best  something  or  other — even 
if  it  is  only  a  jail.  New  York  has  the  biggest  buildings;  Niagara, 
the  biggest  falls;  California,  the  finest  climate;  Nevada,  the  dryest 
desert;  Kansas,  the  dryest  throats  to  be  found  anywhere. 

It  is  a  still  poorer  place  whose  inhabitants  are  so  lacking  in  imagi¬ 
nation  that  they  cannot  devise  some  distinction  for  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  monuments  to  American  ingenuity  is  that  collapsible  river 
of  ours,  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  which  can  be  made  one  or  two,  as 
occasion  demands,  which  is  usually  considered  two,  but  which  can 
readily  be  transformed  into  one  whenever  we  find  it  desirable  to 
eclipse  Brazil’s  Amazon,  and  have  the  longest  waterway  in  the  world. 
Though  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  more  ingenious  than  the 
way  in  which  statistics  are  manipulated,  to  show  that  New  York  sur¬ 
passes  London  and  is  really  the  world’s  biggest  city. 

Probably  the  most  amusing  thing  about  it  all,  for  strangers,  is  the 
evident  absurdity  of  all  these  claims,  when  each  of  them  knows  so 
well  that  his  own  country  is  really  the  greatest  in  the  world  and  his 
own  city  the  finest  in  his  country.  Of  course,  others  do  not  show 
their  pride  as  enthusiastically  as  we  do.  But  they  have  the  same 
admiration  for  self,  and  contempt  for  others  that  we  have,  though 
their  spirit  is  usually  evidenced  differently.  We  Americans  are  al¬ 
ways  talking  of  our  superiority ;  other  peoples  take  theirs  for  granted. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  their  attitude  is  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
need  of  crying  their  virtues;  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  sin  so 
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persistently  against  modesty  is  the  real  or  fancied  need  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  For  we  go  abroad  to  see,  to  admire,  and  to  study  the  good 
qualities  of  Europeans;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  visit  America  in  a 
superior  attitude — either,  as  they  would  visit  their  slums,  to  investi¬ 
gate,  or,  as  they  would  visit  the  Congo,  for  the  scenery.  Naturally, 
then,  if  we  ourselves  seek  out  the  best  that  they  have,  they  can  well 
be  reserved;  while,  if  they  come  to  us  as  critics,  we  must  enlighten 
them  and  show  them  wherein  we  excel. 

This  manner  of  others  must,  therefore,  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  they  are  deficient  in  patriotism,  for  national  and  civic  pride 
are  far  from  being  unknown  to  them.  The  greatest  compliment  the 
citizen  of  any  nation  can  pay  the  citizen  of  another  is  to  tell  him  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  fellow-countryman.  The  man  in  the  song,  when  he 
might  have  been  anything  else,  remained  an  Englishman.  An  emi¬ 
grant  who  leaves  his  country  without  some  intention  of  ultimately 
returning  is  most  often  a  criminal  and  has  to  stay  away. 

For  the  greatest,  fairest  and  most  compelling  things  in  a  man’s 
mind  are  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  vague,  distant  haloed  objects, 
but  what  is  here  and  now.  We  seek  that  which  we  have  not  to  bene¬ 
fit  and  perfect  that  which  we  have.  Ambition  is,  usually,  not  to  at¬ 
tain  a  new  state,  but  to  better  our  present  one.  We  go  away,  only 
to  return;  and  when  we  do  not  return  it  is  because  there  is  a  new 
here  and  now  which  has  supplanted  the  old.  For  the  power  of  at¬ 
traction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

It  is  because  of  a  magnification  of  this  very  natural  instinct  in  us 
that  we  often  unconsciously  get  to  thinking  that  all  the  past  was  but 
a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  our  short  generation,  as  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  all  the  world  was  made  to  supply 
necessities  and  luxuries  for  our  small  corner  of  it.  We  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  nothing  has  ever  happened  which  is  so  wonderful,  or  so 
important  as  what  is  happening  now,  and  that  the  chief  source  of  all 
future  blessings  will  be  found  in  our  era.  If  we  study  the  stories  of 
the  late  war,  this  will  become  more  apparent  to  us.  By  all  accounts, 
to  take  but  two  instances  of  a  dozen,  there  were  never  before,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  any  such  malignant  cruelties  as  those  which 
occurred  in  this  war,  or  never  a  people  or  alliance  who  fought  so 
nobly  for  abstract  ethical  principles  as  did  the  Americans  and  the 
Allies. 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  war  was,  except  in  point  of  numbers  en- 
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gaged  and  instruments  of  destruction  used,  a  very  ordinary  conflict. 
For  horror,  the  red  deeds  in  Belgium  lose  something  of  their  flush 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  when  450,000 
out  of  500,000  people  in  the  Palatinate  died,  when  soldiers,  gener¬ 
ally,  tortured  most  horribly  for  amusement,  and  when  the  famine 
was  such  that  even  men  of  maurauding  armies  died  of  starvation; 
or  with  those  of  the  passage  of  Cromwell  through  Ireland  when 
Drogheda  was  sacked  and  within  the  walled  city  the  slaughter  of 
men  unable  to  resist  went  on  for  days — when  multitudes  of  men, 
women  and  children,  deported,  were  sold  as  slaves  forever.  “This 
wondrous  great  mercy,”  as  Cromwell  said  of  these  very  things,  “be¬ 
ing  worked  by  the  spirit  of  God.” 

Likewise,  though  our  cause  was  just,  because  it  was  ours,  to 
glorify  it  beyond  all  others,  to  set  ourselves  up  as  divinely  consti¬ 
tuted  saviors  of  the  world,  and  to  make  of  this  war  of  defense  a 
crusade  of  the  Lord,  has  something  of  absurdity.  To  declare  that 
“Prussianism  hurled  itself  against  the  holy  of  holies  of  all  good 
men’s  belief,”  making  “not  a  drive  at  England  and  France,  but  a 
thrust  at  the  image  of  God  that  dwells  in  the  soul  of  the  world” 
and  that  we  sent  “two  million  men  to  die  on  the  fields  of  France 
for  the  religion  of  mankind,”  as  one  very  noted  publicist  asserted,  is 
fervor  carried  to  fanaticism ;  to  say  that  we  “made  the  cause  moral, 
and — making  it  moral — made  it  victorious,”  as  another  asserted;  or 
to  maintain,  with  others,  that  “America  vindicated  Christianity”  is 
reminiscent  of  those  past-Reformation  wars,  when  each  petty  prince- 
let  considered  himself  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  all  his  enemies 
in  league  with  the  devil. 

The  past  and  present  having  been  interpreted  to  our  eternal 
glory,  we  proceed  to  framing  a  future  which  will  give  us  equal  satis¬ 
faction.  It  has  all  been  mapped  out  so  simply,  and  yet  so  wisely. 
As,  on  the  principle  of  self-determination,  every  people  will  get 
what  it  wants,  as  the  Allied  Powers  have  been,  and  still  are,  actuated 
only  by  motives  of  justice — even  altruism  (and  who  will  deny  it?), 
as  the  League  of  Nations,  our  invention,  will  overawe  the  savage 
impulses  of  our  erstwhile  foe  and  of  all  barbaric  tribes,  and  as,  un¬ 
der  its  beneficent  teaching,  all  that  is  ignoble  will  ultimately  be  eradi¬ 
cated  from  the  minds  of  men,  there  will  be  no  more  greed,  no  more 
bitterness  caused  by  thwarted  ambition,  no  more  war  but  only  a 
generous  emulation. 
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Basing  all  these  hopes,  possibly,  is  the  unconscious  thought  that, 
we  having  had  a  part  in  them,  things  cannot  very  well  turn  out  dif¬ 
ferently  ;  and,  to  exaggerate  a  trifle,  that  surely  our  influence,  or  the 
influence  of  our  time,  must  be  such  that  those  who  come  after  us 
will,  looking  back,  date  their  era  from  the  birth  of  Liberty,  as  we 
have  dated  ours  from  the  Birth  of  Christ.  For  no  one  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  man  than  himself,  and  no  time  bulks  larger  in  his  vision 
than  his  own.  If  we  believe  firmly  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
principle,  though  it  has  failed  before,  it  must  be  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  circumstances  have  changed  and  that  a  more  enlightened 
age  and  people  are  sponsoring  it. 

That  nothing  was  ever  accomplished  without  enthusiasm  is  axi¬ 
omatic.  But  that  enthusiasm  need  not  be  for  ourselves.  Exaggera¬ 
tion,  conscious  or  unconscious,  never  added  one  cubit  to  our  national 
stature  or  girth — save  possibly  in  our  own  eyes — and  puffing  our¬ 
selves  up,  like  a  lot  of  frogs  in  a  puddle,  has  never  produced  any 
results  but  bursting. 

One  of  the  necessary  associates  of  enthusiasm  in  the  attainment 
of  progress  is  discontent,  and  not  discontent  with  our  surroundings 
alone,  but  with  ourselves.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  see  some  of  our 
defects,  as  well  as  all  of  our  virtues,  and  it  is  better  to  see  our  vir¬ 
tues  as  they  are  than  as  we  may  imagine  them.  The  detached  view¬ 
point  may  not  always  make  its  possessor  self-complacent,  but  it  often 
keeps  him  from  making  a  fool  of  himself.  A  fool  is  one  of  those 
creatures  who  think  that  a  tin  plate  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
because,  holding  it,  they  can  make  it  eclipse  any  and  all  things 
around  them. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Night 

MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN,  ’20 

HE  long  shadows  of  the  forest  had  already  cut  the  clear¬ 
ing  in  half,  with  as  exact  a  precision  as  the  triangle  cuts 
the  sun  dial.  The  sun  was  balanced  impatiently  on  the 
treetops,  and  looked  as  though  it  were  anxious  to  take 
plunge  behind  them.  Fingers  of  colors  streaked  the  banks 
of  clouds,  which  in  a  short  time  would  lose  their  rosy  cheeks  and  mel¬ 
low  with  the  pale  reflection  of  the  moon.  From  the  chimney  of  the 
little  shanty  in  the  clearing  arose  a  thin  smoke  that  betokened  the 
preparation  of  the  evening  meal. 

Although  there  were  only  two  persons  inside,  the  extremes  of 
life  were  represented;  and,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  father 
and  daughter,  they  were  the  direct  antithesis  of  each  other  in  every 
particular. 

Old  man  Hartman  was  a  miser,  and  that  describes  him.  All 
beauty,  all  art,  all  philosophy,  all  love  and  even  all  religion  were 
bound  up  with,  and  had  their  source  for  him  in — gold.  The  chink 
of  coin  on  coin  was  music  enough  for  his  wrinkled  soul  and  the 
monody  of  counting  it  was  the  meter  of  his  poetry. 

He  was  cold  by  nature,  and  hated  affection  and  its  accompani¬ 
ment — woman.  He  saw  in  her  dark-lashed  eyes  and  her  open  lips 
master  keys  to  his  treasure  chest.  To  him  her  charm  and  her  dainti¬ 
ness  were  weapons  to  entice  men  to  surrender  their  purses  at  the 
same  time  they  surrendered  their  hearts.  So  he  had  retired  to  this 
mountain  retreat  to  escape  forever  the  dangerous  deliciousness  of 
this  wondrous  brigand — woman. 

But,  in  his  endeavor  to  escape,  he  had  brought  with  him  one 
who  was,  potentially  at  least,  the  greatest  brigand  of  them  all — his 
daughter,  Mariette.  For  God  had  given  her  all  the  wonderful  things 
of  which  He  had  deprived  the  father.  Mariette  had  a  soul  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  her  body.  She  loved  nature,  and  her  eyes  would  light  up 
with  all  the  beauty  of  twin  stars  as  she  wandered  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  pathways  and  inhaled  the  pungent  fragrance  of  the  spring.  Red 
lips  that  rivaled  the  rich  color  of  the  rose  would  part  in  a  smile  of 
ecstasy  as  she  marveled  at  the  rainbow  sunset.  She  was  very  fresh 
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and  very  charming,  brought  up  there  in  the  retirement  of  the  forest. 
The  refinement  with  which  nature  had  equipped  her  was  much  more 
vital  than  the  regulations  of  etiquette.  She  lavished  on  the  free,  ex¬ 
pansive  wonders  of  nature  a  love  that  was  wholly  feminine,  that  she 
poured  out  upon  the  objects  around  her  through  a  lack  of  any  hu¬ 
man  object  upon  which  she  could  bestow  them. 

Her  father  frowned  upon  that  desire  to  love  and  caress  every¬ 
thing  of  beauty  around  her.  This  desire  was  the  stirring  of  the  true 
feminine  in  her,  which  he  felt  would  some  day  suddenly  awaken 
into  love  for  something  more  human  than  the  water,  the  trees  and 
the  sky. 

And  he  was  right,  for  one  day  she  met  a  stranger  in  the  woods. 
He  was  an  artist,  and  loved  the  joys  of  the  hills,  and  the  song  of 
the  brook.  And  so  did  Mariette . 

Every  night  she  kept  her  tryst  with  him,  seated  at  the  base  of  a 
huge  splinter  of  rock  that  pointed  to  heaven,  seemingly  as  a  sweet 
testimonial  of  the  purity  of  their  love.  The  mountains  had  never 
seemed  so  peaceful  as  they  did  now  that  a  tender  arm  caressed  her 
shoulder,  and  the  stars  had  never  seemed  so  bright  nor  so  merry  as 
they  did  to  the  gentle  accompaniment  of  a  kiss . 

But  her  father  was  not  long  in  becoming  suspicious.  As  we  have 
said,  he  rather  anticipated  such  an  outcome.  Her  nightly  absences 
from  the  little  shanty  in  the  clearing,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes 
and  the  flush  on  her  cheek,  when  she  returned,  spoke  to  him  as 
plainly  as  though  she  had  told  him.  The  old  man  hadn’t  the  slight¬ 
est  strand  of  romance  in  the  whole  fabric  of  his  makeup,  and  he 
saw  a  menace  to  his  treasure  in  the  possibility  of  an  idle  son-in-law. 

So,  on  the  evening  when  we  first  looked  inside  the  little  shanty 
in  the  clearing,  the  old  miser  spoke  very  little  to  Mariette  during 
supper,  but  waited  impatiently  for  the  darkness  of  night  to  settle 
down  on  the  mountains.  He  intended  to  discover  for  himself  if  his 
suspicions  were  correct.  Mariette,  too,  waited  impatiently,  but  it 
was  not  an  impatience  that  hurt,  but  rather  one  that  was  made  sweet 
through  anticipation. 

She  sat  on  the  step  of  the  open  doorway,  watching.  Gradually 
the  little  square  of  light  on  the  ground  began  to  grow  brighter,  as 
the  surrounding  shadows  grew  blacker.  And  night  came  on. 

The  moon  shoved  its  silver  edge  over  the  treetops ;  and,  as  though 
this  were  a  signal  for  which  she  had  been  waiting,  the  girl  arose 
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from  the  doorstep  and  a  moment  later  her  figure  was  melting  into 
the  fringe  of  the  forest. 

At  that  moment  the  crabbed  outlines  of  the  miser  came  to  sud¬ 
den  life.  He  opened  a  closet,  and  there,  concealed  behind  a  shabby 
coat,  was  a  newly-cut  cudgel.  Grasping  it  firmly,  he  stepped  through 
the  doorway  with  a  cruel  smile  that  reflected  the  bitterness  of  the 
things  worth  while  that  he  had  missed. 

He  followed  Mariette  with  a  caution  that  would  have  merited  a 
better  purpose.  The  moon  was  full  now,  and  he  saw  her  meet  her 
lover,  who  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  there  for  a  brief,  deli¬ 
cious  second. 

The  old  man’s  fingers  tightened  convulsively  on  his  stick.  He 
watched  the  two  figures  that  stood  there  in  the  spotlight  of  the  moon. 

Suddenly  the  man  crushed  her  to  him,  like  a  flower  is  crushed  to 

the  lips . And  then  he  kissed  her . and  the  moon  and 

the  stars  were  bright . 

And  the  old  man  never  stirred,  except  for  a  strange  thrill  that 
shook  him  as  though  he  himself  had  been  kissed.  He  should  have 
been  angry,  but  he  wasn’t ;  he  was  too  queerly  agitated.  Some  note 
had  suddenly  struck  in  his  soul,  that  had  startled  him  like  a  thir¬ 
teenth  stroke  at  midnight. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  seen  love  face  to  face,  and 
he  was  experiencing  a  pleasure  that  he  never  knew  had  existed.  And 
then,  quite  suddenly,  he  became  aware  of  what  a  wonderful  frame 
nature  had  made  for  love  and  for  those  who  knew  what  love  was. 

He  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  moonlight  was  beautiful, 
and  that  the  heavens  contained  myriads  of  little  bright  eyes  that 
smiled  down  their  radiance.  He  felt  like  a  blind  man  whose  eyes 
suddenly  see.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  pleasure  that  should 
have  been  his  since  childhood. 

The  brook  at  his  feet  flowed  along  to  its  own  melody,  and  he 
marveled  that  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  In  the  moonlight  its 
waters  seemed  like  a  river  of  diamonds,  and,  as  it  bumped  into 
jagged  rocks,  they  splintered  into  a  million  diamond  chips. 

He  could  hardly  think,  so  sudden  had  been  the  change ;  but  some¬ 
how  he  felt  vaguely,  perhaps  as  a  light  is  seen  through  a  fog,  that 
in  his  quest  for  gold  he  had  overlooked  some  of  the  real  things  of 
life. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  night  held  him  enthralled.  The 
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fragrance  of  wild  roses  permeated  the  air  and  tickled  his  nostrils 
with  a  new  delight.  The  pale  green  of  the  mountains  appealed  to 
him  with  a  peculiar  joy  that  was  altogether  novel.  He  sighed,  and 
looked  around  for  new  wonders. 

And  he  found  them  everywhere,  and  he  was  as  pleased  as  a 
child  with  a  new  toy.  The  rich  grass  yielded  gently  under  his  step, 
and  the  forest  stretched  away  on  all  sides,  with  the  purple  haze  of 
distance  to  haunt  the  imagination. 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  admiring  the  scene  before  him  in  that 
moment  with  all  the  admiration  which  he  had  withheld  for  a  life¬ 
time. 

Mariette  and  her  lover  were  moving  on  through  the  moonlight, 
and  he  watched  them  as  though  they,  too,  were  part  of  the  spirit  of 
the  night. 

Slowly  his  fingers  released  their  grip  on  the  cudgel,  and  he 
dropped  it,  furtively,  as  though  he  were  ashamed. 


The  Bellman 


JOHN  J.  DILLON,  ’20 

“ — The  bellman’s  drowsy  charm, 

That  keeps  the  doors  from  nightly  harm — ” 

— Milton,  II  Penseroso. 

T  was  a  winter’s  night,  and  the  piercing  wind  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  falling  snow  along  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
of  Dover,  on  the  English  Channel.  The  white  drifts 
were  piled  high  against  the  doorways  and  windowpanes, 
up  in  little  hillocks,  where  some  depression  in  the  ground 
offered  surcease  from  the  lashing  of  the  wind.  Here  and  there  black 
patches  appeared  on  the  ground,  where  the  high  places  had  been 
swept  bare  of  snow ;  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  some 
endless  crazy-quilt,  with  which  the  hand  of  God  had  covered  the 
frozen  earth.  The  leafless  trees  were  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind,  like  the  hulk  of  a  storm-tossed  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  nearby 
Channel.  The  houses  lay  black  and  desolate,  and  presented  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  miniature  appearance,  as  though  they  were  trying  to  retreat 
within  themselves  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  wind  and  snow. 

By  and  by  a  light  could  be  seen  through  the  gloom,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  it  danced  and  ran  about,  one  could  hazard  the  guess 
that  someone  was  approaching  with  a  lantern.  Soon  the  tinkling  of 
a  bell  could  be  heard,  indistinctly  at  first,  the  sound  increasing  in 
volume  as  the  bearer  approached.  He  advanced  rather  slowly  (for 
the  deep  snow  made  walking  difficult),  and  seemed  to  be  singing  a 
few  lines  of  verse  at  measured  intervals.  As  he  came  near,  it  could 
be  heard  quite  distinctly  above  the  howling  of  the  wind: 

“Sound  may  ye  sleep  throughout  the  night, 

And  safe  from  all  unseemly  plight; 

Longe  past  twelve,  and  not  quite  one, 

Goode  luck  until  the  night  is  done.” 

This  was  the- bellman  who,  in  the  ancient  English  towns,  went 
around  at  night  calling  the  hours,  often  making  the  announcements 
in  bits  of  verse.  Although  he  was  a  sort  of  civic  night  watchman, 
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his  position  was  no  contemptible  one.  His  office  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  trust  and  responsibility,  as  a  consequence  of  which  he  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

There  were  few  people  in  Dover  who  did  not  know  old  Guy 
Hastings,  the  bellman.  As  he  held  up  the  lantern  to  illumine  the 
street  before  him,  his  kindly  old  face,  lined  and  seamed  with  the 
furrows  of  age,  seemed  to  radiate  warmth,  even  through  the  cold  of 
that  December  night.  For  thirty  long  years  he  had  been  a  bellman 
in  the  town,  living  alone  his  calm  and  uneventful  existence.  There 
were  two  things  to  which  he  was  supremely  devoted.  The  first  was 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  a  devotion  in  which  there  was  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  remarkable;  the  second  was  his  king.  This  devotion 
will  bear  explanation. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1531,  and  upon  the  sovereign  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  sat  the  eighth  Henry.  For  twenty  years  England  had  waxed 
great  under  his  masterful  hand,  and  advanced  from  a  third-rate 
power  to  a  position  beside  France  and  Spain.  No  man  had  ever 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  with  brighter  prospects  for  himself 
and  his  realm  than  the  young  sovereign  who  had  taken  the  sceptre 
on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1509.  His  were  a  massive  frame,  a 
kingly  mien,  a  scholar’s  mind ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  leader  in 
manly  sports  and  a  theologian  of  no  mean  ability,  a  carefree  youth 
and  an  accomplished  statesman.  Henry  had  every  mental  and 
physical  gift  which  could  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Englishman  to  entertain  a  passionate 
devotion  to  his  king.  “Kings,”  says  Cardinal  Newman,  “are  an 
Englishman’s  saints  and  doctors.”  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
simple  old  bellman  of  Dover  should  love  King  Henry. 

Thus  he  trudged  past,  sinking  deep  into  the  snow  at  every  step 
and  holding  the  lantern  up  before  his  weather-beaten  face,  ringing 
his  bell  and  chanting  his  song;  and  thus  he  faded  into  the  darkness 
and  the  snow. 

At  this  time,  despite  Henry’s  popularity,  his  life  and  the  life  of 
the  English  Catholic  Church  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  For 
three  years  relations  between  Henry  and  the  Pope  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  strained.  He  had  set  his  mind  on  a  divorce  from 
Catherine,  and  he  was  a  man  who  usually  got  what  he  wanted. 

Henry  had  done  many  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  He  had 
made  Parliament  but  a  tool  towards  the  furtherance  of  his  wishes, 
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he  had  divorced  his  legal  wife  and  married  another,  he  had  made 
almost  a  complete  breach  with  Rome.  But  the  deed  which  really 
turned  the  scale,  the  deed  which  really  handed  over  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  the  English  realm,  the  deed  which  sent  More  and  Fisher  and 
many  another  honest  man  and  true  to  the  block  or  the  hangman,  the 
deed  with  which  Cromwell  and  his  sovereign  lord  embarked  upon 
their  reign  of  terror,  was  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Every  person  of 
lawful  age  was  required  to  take  this  oath,  which  declared  the  king 
to  be  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
no  more  power  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop.  To  re¬ 
fuse  the  oath  was  high  treason ;  the  penalty  was  death. 

England  was  on  fire.  The  abolition  of  spiritual  allegiance  to  the 
Pope  was  an  undreamt-of  change.  Dover  was  caught  in  the  whirl¬ 
pool  of  excitement  into  which  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the 
kingdom  had  been  drawn.  The  old  bellman  wore  a  more  haggard 
look  than  of  yore.  To  admit  the  truth  of  the  rumors  concerning 
Henry  which  were  rife  in  the  town  was  to  shatter  his  hero.  And 
old  age  is  loath  to  give  up  the  devotion  is  has  cherished  for  a  life¬ 
time. 

It  was  impossible,  he  reasoned,  that  Henry,  the  generous,  the 
chivalric,  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  masterful,  the  religious,  the  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  could  be  renouncing  the  Pope  and  overturning 
the  Church.  He  argued,  he  remonstrated,  and  he  denied.  The  sto¬ 
ries  were  false,  he  said,  or,  if  true,  the  king  had  some  strong  and 
honest  motive  for  his  deeds.  And,  finally,  he  closed  his  ears  to  tes¬ 
timony  and  went  his  way  in  silence.  Although  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
still  the  voice  of  conscience,  a  hard  thing  to  deny  undeniable  evi¬ 
dence,  Guy  Hastings  might  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
coming  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  officers  of  the  king  rode  into  Dover, 
and  the  townsfolk  were  summoned  before  them.  Amid  a  deathlike 
silence  the  proclamation  was  read.  And  the  citizens  of  Dover  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  thoughtfully  and  silently. 

There  came  another  day,  when  they  were  summoned  to  take  the 
oath.  And  Guy  Hastings,  the  bellman,  was  among  the  first  to  be 
called.  He  answered  to  his  name  in  a  broken  voice;  and  begged  a 
day  of  grace,  “in  order  the  better  to  consider  the  matter,  my  lord.” 
My  lord  rose  majestically,  frowned  contemptuously  at  the  old  man 
before  him  and  spoke  in  awful  accents:  “Guy  Hastings,  bellman  of 
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Dover,  by  the  king’s  grace,  I  give  thee  one  day  to  consider.  If  at 
this  time  to-morrow  thou  dost  not  take  the  oath,  thou  art  guilty  of 
high  treason  to  the  king,  and  thy  life  is  forfeit!” 

Bowed  and  haggard,  he  returned  to  his  home.  There  was  no 
denying  it  any  longer.  Between  his  two  idols  there  was  an  irrepar¬ 
able  breach,  and  Henry,  his  beloved  king,  had  broken  with  Justin, 
his  beloved  Pope.  He  saw  himself  confronted  with  apostasy  or 
martyrdom.  There  was  little  doubt  as  to  which  he  ought  to  choose, 
but  human  nature  clings  tenaciously  to  life.  And  not  only  death, 
but  death  in  its  most  revolting  forms,  confronted  him  now.  For 
months  tales  had  been  pouring  in  from  London  of  men  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered,  starved  to  death  in  chains,  or  dying  on  the 
block  to  have  their  bloody  heads  set  up  on  pikes  along  London 
Bridge.  For  Henry  would  brook  no  refusal  of  his  new  doctrine; 
and  the  number  of  victims  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  execution 
of  Protestants,  who  were  openly  preaching  a  doctrine  too  liberal 
even  for  the  king.  For  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  Henry  that,  although 
he  himself  had  destroyed  one  of  the  foremost  doctrines  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  he  would  not  tolerate  any  new  doctrine  on  the  part  of 
another. 

A  reign  of  terror  was  engulfing  England.  And  the  bellman  shud¬ 
dered  as  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  gazed  at  the  glowing  logs.  For 
hours  he  sat  there,  never  moving,  never  drawing  his  eyes  from  the 
flames.  Not  until  it  began  to  grow  dark  did  he  rouse  himself;  and, 
in  the  afterglow  of  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  Dover,  he 
trimmed  his  lamp,  donned  his  coat  and  went  out. 

And  thus  we  see  him  again,  trudging  along  through  the  snow.  It 
is  just  another  such  night  as  that  of  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  the 
snow  is  deeper,  or  the  wind  higher  (though  they  do  not  seem  so), 
for  he  proceeds  more  slowly  and  with  a  greater  effort.  His  lantern 
gleams  just  as  brightly,  and  his  bell  rings  as  melodiously,  while  the 
wings  of  the  wind  waft  to  our  ears  the  quaint  old  chant: 

“Twelve  by  the  clocke,  goode  friends,  I  pray 
The  blessings  of  the  new-born  daye, 

Swifte  may  it  come,  and  hapley  bringe, 

God’s  grace  upon  its  fleeting  winge.” 

He  passes  by.  And  after  a  time  he  comes  again,  more  slowly, 
one  would  think,  and  much  more  painfully — 
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" The  clocks  are  striking  the  hour  of  one. 

So  may  the  fearsome  demon  shun 
Your  doors ,  and  may  the  morning  bright 
Bring  joyful  end  unto  the  night  .” 

Can  it  be  that  his  voice  is  growing  fainter,  or  is  it  the  wind  that 
is  howling  more  loudly,  or  the  trees  that  are  creaking  more  protest- 
ingly,  which  drowns  his  voice?  Does  his  face  look  whiter  as  he 
holds  the  lantern  aloft,  or  does  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  impart,  in 
our  imagination,  a  pallor  to  everything  about  it?  Is  his  step  grow¬ 
ing  slower,  or  are  the  drifts  of  snow  piling  higher  in  his  path?  Does 
his  bell  ring  so  spasmodically  because  he  cannot  raise  it,  or  is  it 
merely  because  he  has  to  center  his  attention  on  picking  his  way 
along  the  street?  Are  these  and  other  fears  naught  but  dreams? 
Are  they  the  chimeras  of  a  too-vivid  imagination?  Perhaps,  and 
yet — 

For  a  long,  dreary  time  there  is  naught  but  silence.  Surely  he 
should  be  around  again !  What  can  have  happened  to  him,  who 
never  before  had  missed  his  rounds?  And  yet,  there,  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  alarm,  is  the  old  familiar  sound,  the  dancing  of  the 
light,  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  faint  chanting  of  an  almost  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  approaches  now.  He  seems 
to  be  swaying  a  little,  like  the  gaunt  trees  that  look  down  upon  him. 
And  yet,  he  comes  on,  in  the  face  of  the  wind,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm,  through  the  drifts  of  snow.  He  is  close  to  us  now.  He  has 
stopped.  The  bell  goes  up  once  more,  and  rings  defiantly  through 
the  night.  And  once  more  his  voice  is  raised,  painfully,  brokenly : 

“The  night  is  speeding — long  past  two. 

Friends,  gentlefolk,  sounde  sleep  to  you.” 

In  the  cold,  white  morning  they  found  him  in  the  snow.  And 
there  were  some  who  said  that  they  had  heard  a  voice.  But  it  might 
have  been  the  wind  sighing  through  the  spectral  trees  and  scurry¬ 
ing  through  the  crumbling  walls  and  creviced  towers  of  Dover  Cas¬ 
tle  ;  or  perhaps  an  echo  wandering  back  from  the  mighty  chalk  cliffs 
gleaming  whiter  than  the  falling  flakes  through  the  half-light  of  the 
snow,  that  seemed  to  whisper : 

“The  sweet  notes  of  my  faithful  bell 
Is  bearinge  ye  my  last  farewell.” 


Camouflage 

JOSEPH  L.  HOEY,  ’21 

HE  war  has  brought  many  new  terms  into  our  language. 
Such  words  as  “barrage”  and  “blighty”  will  survive  long 
after  the  scars  of  France  have  been  hidden  beneath  the 
flowers,  and  the  fruit  trees  bloom  once  more.  But  no 
other  phrase  has  gained  the  popularity  and  diversity  of  application 
acquired  by  the  word  “camouflage.” 

Camouflage  might  be  defined  as  the  art  of  making  a  thing  seem 
what  it  isn’t.  When  a  salesman  enters  your  good  graces  by  offering 
you  a  cigar  with  a  Havana  label,  and  you  later  discover  it  is  cabbage 
leaf — that’s  camouflage. 

The  world  has  always  sought  to  excuse  petty  deceit  and  has  in¬ 
vented  many  names  that  might  remove  the  sting  of  the  term  “lie.” 
We  have  the  pharses  “white  lie”  and  “fib.”  When  the  butler  tells 
you  that  the  “missus”  (whom  you  just  saw  at  the  window)  isn’t  in, 
he  is  telling  a  white  lie  or  a  fib — take  your  choice. 

Then  we  have  another  inoffensive  title  given  to  the  harmless  lie, 
namely,  a  “story.”  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  accuse  an  eight- 
year-old  boy  of  lying  when  he  entertains  you  with  an  account  of  an 
imaginary  adventure.  He  isn’t  lying;  he  is  merely  using  his  imagi¬ 
nation  that  has  been  fed  on  fairy  stories  ever  since  he  learned  to 
read.  He  isn’t  lying — he  is  telling  you  a  story. 

“There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  It  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  say  that  camouflage  is  an  innovation.  There  have  been  ex¬ 
perts  in  that  art  ever  since  Satan  camouflaged  himself  as  a  serpent. 
Mythology  is  filled  with  examples  of  skilful  camouflage.  No  camou- 
fleur  of  to-day  has  equalled  the  idea  of  the  wooden  horse  at  Troy. 

As  for  camouflage  of  dress,  the  wigged  and  powdered  men  and 
the  waspwaisted  women  of  two  centuries  ago  were  so  successful  at 
it  that  Mother  Eve  would  never  recognize  them  as  her  children. 
Washington,  they  say,  never  told  a  lie,  yet  he  wore  the  hirsute 
camouflage  of  his  time.  And  the  campfires  he  left  burning  on  the 
shore  of  the  Delaware  furnish  an  historical  example  of  camouflage. 

To-day  we  have  men  who  pose  as  patriots,  who  have  made  mill¬ 
ions  in  the  war,  yet  raise  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  expense  of 
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granting  six  months’  pay  to  the  men  who  won  the  war.  We  have 
leagues,  intended  to  bring  the  people  under  subjection,  camouflaged 
as  “Institutes”  established  with  their  welfare  in  view. 

Camouflaged  food,  drink  and  clothing  are  almost  as  common 
here  as  ersatz  goods  in  Germany. 

But  the  past  and  present  of  camouflage  are  nothing  compared  to 
its  future,  for  hypocrisy  and  camouflage  go  hand  in  hand.  Think  of 
the  zeal  with  which  the  art  of  camouflage  will  be  practised  when  the 
prohibition  law  goes  into  effect!  Think  of  the  gills  of  the  joyful 
juice  that  will  be  disguised  with  patent-medicine  labels !  And  of  the 
thousands  of  thirst-quenching  depots  that  will  parade  as  drug-stores! 
The  necessary  camouflage  will  then  lend  a  fascination  to  liquor,  so 
that  men  who  drank  little  before  will  waste  their  wages  to  obtain  it. 

We  may  admire  cleverness  in  camouflage,  yet  we  like  the  man 
who  fights  in  the  open  better  than  the  man  who  resorts  to  camou¬ 
flage  ;  we  respect  a  writer  who  signs  his  own  name  to  his  articles,  to 
one  who  uses  a  nom  de  plume.  We  admire  the  girl  who  is  satisfied 
with  the  face  God  gave  her  more  than  the  girl  who  seeks  to  make 
herself  attractive  by  means  of  vivid  facial  camouflage.  We  think 
more  of  the  buck  private  in  regulations  than  the  fellow  with  bar¬ 
racks  cap  and  leather  leggings  who  strives  to  look  like  an  officer. 
We  scorn  the  Delaney  who  decides  to  change  the  family  name  to 
De  Launay,  and  the  store  clerk  who  cultivates  a  Harvard  accent. 

But  there’s  a  kind  of  camouflage  we  must  admire:  the  word  or 
smile  to  save  another  sorrow.  The  sick  child  that  smiles,  so  his 
mother  won’t  worry,  when  he  really  wants  to  cry ;  the  mothers  that 
smiled  as  their  boys  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  their  way  to 
the  front  were  practising  camouflage  of  this  sort.  One  doughboy  in 
a  front-line  trench  wrote  home  to  his  mother  that  he  was  “just  as 
safe  as  in  New  York,”  with  a  mental  reservation  that  “in  New  York” 
meant  in  the  middle  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-second  Street  with 
his  eyes  closed.  That’s  the  sort  of  camouflage  we  all  admire. 

The  habitual  camoufleur  (this  seems  to  be  the  accepted  name  for 
one  who  practises  this  art)  is  in  continual  danger  of  detection.  The 
wearer  of  a  toupee  is  always  running  the  risk  of  inadvertently  tak¬ 
ing  off  hat  and  wig  at  the  same  time.  The  fellow  who  borrows  a 
soldier-friend’s  uniform  for  a  night  is  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  “P.  G.”  who  has  detected  him  by  his  civilian  walk  or 
awkward  salute. 
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A  certain  milliner,  born  and  bred  in  the  Bronx,  opened  a  shop 
in  the  city  and  posed  as  a  “French”  milliner.  Having  learned  a  few 
French  phrases,  such  as  “voila,”  and  “chic”  and  “c’est  magnifique,” 
and  having  learned  to  roll  her  eyes  and  her  r’s,  and  to  say  “zis”  for 
this  and  “zat”  for  that,  she  fondly  believed  that  she  was  safely 
camouflaged.  In  fact  she  almost  deceived  herself  into  believing  that 
she  was  a  daughter  of  “la  Belle  France.”  But  one  day,  to  her  dis¬ 
may  and  to  the  amusement  and  indignation  of  her  customers,  a  lady 
came  in  and  began  to  talk  French  to  her.  In  vain  did  she  explain  to 
her  patrons  that  she  spoke  a  different  sort  of  French — her  trade  di¬ 
minished  from  that  day.  Which  shows  that  camouflage  has  its  at¬ 
tendant  dangers. 

The  worst  thing  about  camouflage  is  that  it  causes  the  toleration 
of  evils  that  otherwise  would  not  exist.  There’s  an  old  saying,  “A 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.”  That  may  be  true; 
but  still  vices,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  do  not  seem  as  bad  as  they 
are  when  they  parade  under  a  name  less  vulgar  than  they  deserve. 

If  we  always  used  the  vulgar  term  “drunk”  in  referring  to  a 
drunken  man,  instead  of  calling  him  intoxicated,  then  drunkenness 
would  be  vulgar  and  there  would  be  less  of  it  in  polite  society.  Many 
a  society  man,  who  thought  nothing  of  dancing  the  tango  when  it 
was  in  favor,  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  the  “shimee” — not 
because  one  is  worse  than  the  other,  but  because  the  name  of  the 
first,  being  foreign,  seems  more  refined. 

If  we  called  evils  by  their  true  names,  instead  of  inventing  soul¬ 
ful  phrases  or  importing  foreign  terms  for  them,  their  popularity 
might  diminish.  Camouflage  may  be  clever,  and  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
cusable,  but  as  a  factor  for  good  it  cannot  compare  with  that  good 
old  virtue — the  truth. 


The  Emancipation  of  George  Buck 

JOHN  COLUM,  ’ip 

HE  warm  sunlight,  surging  into  the  broad  kitchen,  glori¬ 
fied  even  George.  Which,  all  things  considered,  was 
something  of  an  accomplishment.  For  George  was  not 
easily  glorified.  He  was  a  thin,  ragged,  meek  old  fellow, 
with  grizzled  hair  and  pale  gray  eyes  set  in  his  cadaverous  face.  Oh, 
yes;  the  hair  was,  too,  or  some  of  it,  at  least,  for  George  was  long 
unshaven.  Yet,  even  he  felt  something  of  the  inspiration  of  that 
brilliant  spring  morning;  for,  as  he  dipped  his  brush  into  a  pail  of 
soapy  suds,  lifted  it  out  dripping,  and  continued  to  scrub  away  at 
the  floor,  he  raised  his  tottering  voice  in  song : 

“ I’ll  do  yer  hair  up  in  coils; 

Woncher  come  over  t’  my  house 
An’  be  my  lit-tul  goilf” 

The  song  was  not  addressed  to  anyone  in  particular,  yet  there 
was  no  great  rush  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  children  only  giggled 
and  ran  away,  out  into  the  big  backyard,  leaving  the  mystified  George 
to  shake  his  head  in  wonderment  at  the  whims  of  these  small  crea¬ 
tures. 

He  started  again,  scrubbing  away  diligently  till  he  had  cleaned 
the  last  comer  of  the  glistening  floor.  Then  he  carefully  folded  his 
blue,  checkered  apron. 

“Going  out  to  lunch  now,  George?”  asked  Mrs.  Murray,  George’s 
employer  for  the  day. 

“Yes,  mairm,”  said  George,  weakly.  “Er — and,  er — ”  — here  he 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  ceiling — “could  you  let  me  have  something 


“Certainly,  George.  How  much  do  you  want?” 

“Oh,  twenty  cents  will  be  all  right,  Miss  Murray.” 

Mrs.  Murray  went  over  to  a  closet  for  her  bag,  and,  as  she  pur¬ 
sued  two  vagrant  dimes  through  its  torn  lining,  George  added,  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  early  departure:  “I  like  t’  get  down  there  oily,  Miss 
Murray.  They  give  y’  a  good  meal,  but  it’s  cheap,  an’  whenever 
anybody  has  anything  left  over  they  put  it  back  inta  the  pot  again. 
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An’  there’s  some  people  y’  don’t  like  t’  eat  airfter.” 

Mrs.  Murray  smiled  as  she  dropped  the  two  dimes  into  George’s 
gnarled  palm,  and  George  jingled  them  into  his  pocket. 

“Be  back  soon,  George,”  she  said.  “Some  guests  are  coming  this 
afternoon,  and  I  want  to  get  the  windows  done  early.” 

“All  right,  Miss  Murray.”  And  George  departed.  He  stopped 
at  the  corner,  to  roll  a  cigarette  in  a  square  of  newspaper,  and,  eager¬ 
ly  inhaling  great  lungfuls  of  the  smoke,  he  turned  down  a  side  street, 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  airy  trousers  and  the  loose  sole  of 
his  shoe  flapping  in  the  breeze  as  he  walked  along.  Two  blocks 
down  he  stepped  into  a  saloon  and  slapped  a  nickel  on  the  bar  for 
a  glass  of  beer.  Going  further  along  the  counter,  he  laid  down  fif¬ 
teen  cents. 

“Business  man’s  lunch!”  shrieked  the  energetic  waiter.  It  slid 
along  the  counter.  “Pick  it  up!”  he  shrilled.  George  picked  it  up 
and  carried  it  over  to  a  nearby  table. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Murray  fumingly  watched  her  guests  gaze 
through  dingy  windows ;  for  one  o’clock  and  come,  and  passed,  and 
two  and  three,  but  no  George  had  reappeared  on  the  horizon.  George 
was  otherwise  engaged.  He  had  been  slowly  finishing  his  Irish  stew 
when  a  stranger,  bearing  his  dinner,  approached  the  same  table  and 
sat  down  to  eat. 

Between  mouthfuls  George  eyed  him  covertly,  and  was  impressed. 
In  spite  of  the  man’s  shabbiness,  he  was  important-looking  and  in¬ 
congruously  had  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  successful  financier. 
He  was  tall,  portly,  keen  of  eye,  ruddy  of  countenance,  gray  and 
slightly  bald  of  hair,  and  had  a  close-cropped  moustache.  That  the 
latter  was  a  rusty  red,  marred  the  general  effect,  it  is  true ;  but  his 
voice,  which  was  deep  and  sonorous,  almost  atoned  for  it.  George 
felt  flattered  indeed  when  the  stranger  addressed  him. 

“Rotten  place,  this  here — rotten.  But  when  y’  got  no  dough  y’ 
gotta  eat  somewheres.” 

George’s  new  friend  was  profane.  He  was  habitually  expressing 
the  pessimistic  view  that  he  and  everything  else  would  never  walk 
the  golden  streets.  This,  however,  being  a  moral  family  journal,  we 
will  pass  over  these  slight  lapses,  only  indicating  them - . 

George  mumbled  something,  and  the  conversation,  so  brilliantly 
begun,  continued,  floated  on  the  tide  of  beers  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  so  many  that  George’s  landlady  had  to  wait  for  her  rent  next 
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Saturday  night.  One  o’clock  had  long  before  sounded  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  factories  when  the  man  asked:  “Aincher  goin’  back  t’ 
woik?” 

George  had  that  slight  courage  born  of  alcohol,  so  he  answered: 
“Nah.  Gonna  take  the  airfternoon  off.” 

“Woncher  boss  get  mad?”  asked  his  pal,  solicitously. 

“Let  ’er!”  answered  George. 

“Her?  Y’  woik  f’r  a  lady?” 

“Yair.” 

“Wot  d’  y’  do  ?” 

“Oh,  wash  winders  an’  floors  an’  clo’es  an’  sweep,  an’  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  f’r  all  these  women  roun’  here.” 

“Wash  clo’es  !  Well,  I’ll  be - !  A  washerman.” 

The  situation  called  for  not  a  little - ing  on  George’s  part,  but 

he  was  so  taken  aback  by  his  sudden  attack  that  not  even  beer  could 
give  him  the  impetus  to  answer.  Besides,  he  began  to  see  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  something  dishonorable. 

“A  washerman!”  his  friend  rumbled  on  contemptuously,  and  in¬ 
dignantly,  too,  as  at  some  debasement  of  his  sex.  “A - washer¬ 

man!  Let’s  take  a  look  at  y’.  Stand  up.”  George  stood  meekly  up. 

“Well,  I’ll  be - !  Like  a  woman,  too.  All  ’e  noo  styles.  Gen- 

oowine  peg-top  pants.  An’  fringe  at  th’  bottom,  or  I’m  a - !” 

(something  very  vulgar).  An’ a  ventilated  coat.  An’ ’e  shoes.  Look 
at  ’em.  Wotta  y’  doin’,  Bill,  airin’  y’  toes  through  them  holes,  er 

wot?  I'll  be - !  Woik  like  a  horse  all  day,  an’  all  y’  get  is  the 

ol’  lady’s  husband’s  ol’  clo’es.” 

“Well,”  said  George,  thinly,  “wot  am  I  gonna  do?” 

“Do?”  thundered  his  aristocratic  friend  savagely.  “Do?”  Why 

get  a  reg’lar  job.  Y’  don’t  see  me  with  any  -  washerwoman’s 

job.” 

George  sat  down. 

“I’ll  be - !”  And  the  man  stalked  savagely  off. 

George  sat  for  some  time,  and  thought.  And  the  result  of  his 
council  was  this :  that  he  would  seek  a  new  job  in  the  morning.  Then 
he  got  up  and  shambled  unsteadily  out. 

Early  the  next  morning  George  hitched  on  the  back  of  a  south¬ 
bound  truck,  dropping  off  at  the  head  of  the  Bowery  beside  that 
little  patch  of  green  around  whose  edges  cluster,  like  barnacles,  some 
of  the  city’s  hoboes,  and  who,  like  to  one  another  as  barnacles,  seem 
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to  be  the  same  who  gathered  there,  when  first  the  benches  were  set 
out,  unchanging  as  the  statue  of  Peter  Cooper,  under  whose  benign¬ 
ant  chairmanship  they  sit  all  the  day,  idle. 

Starting  south,  George  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Bowery  a  dozen 
times,  scanning  the  huge  signs  painted  or  plastered  on  the  dirty  win¬ 
dows  of  the  dirtier-looking  agencies,  and  turning  away.  For  only 
such  signs  met  his  eye  as  called  for:  Laborers  at  High  Wages,  with 
Free  Transportation  and  numerous  other  inducements  to  discrimi¬ 
nating  workmen — and  George  knew  these  were  not  for  him. 

Half-way  to  Delancey  Street,  however,  he  happened  upon  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  clean  place  for  a  labor  agency — and  there,  fair  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bulletin  board,  was  offered  a  job  he  thought  he  might  fill. 
In  he  darted,  and,  quicker  than  he  thought  possible,  he  was  signed 
up  and  directed  where  to  go. 

Quirk  Brothers’  warehouse,  a  long,  narrow,  gaunt-looking  edi¬ 
fice,  brick-built,  was  on  one  of  those  streets  which,  in  the  brightest 
sunshine,  look  eternally  gray.  Upstairs,  when  your  eyes  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  gloom — for,  apart  from  the  flickering  gas-burners 
which  shrieked  and  protested  when  you  tried  to  torture  their  dim 
flame  higher,  the  only  light  was  that  which  struggled  through  un¬ 
washed  windows  clustered  at  either  end — 

When,  as  we  said,  your  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
you  could  see  between  the  massive  timbers  which  supported  the  floor 
above,  great  columns  of  children’s  books  and  games,  piled  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  George  worked  here.  He  had  filled  his  box-truck,  had  taken 
it  down  to  the  packing  floor,  and  had  just  finished  laying  out  the 
order  when  the  foreman  stopped  by  him. 

“Well,  George,  how  are  you  making  out?” 

“Pretty  good,  Mac;  pretty  good,”  George  answered.  “I  know 
th’  dozens,  an’  th’  hairfs ;  but,  when  it  comes  t’  th’  thoids  an’  sixths 
an’  twelth  dozens  an’  th’  grosses,  I  get  kinda  mixed  up.  Y’  know,  I 
never  did  no  clerical  woik  before.” 

“Why,  what  did  you  use  t’  do?” 

George  evaded  the  question.  Even  the  big  boss  did  not  know  his 
former  infamy;  and,  as  to  the  others,  not  a  shadow  had  escaped  to 
whisper  to  them  a  basis  for  this  most  good-natured  joke.  Many  a 
time  they  had  come  perilously  near  the  truth,  and  George  had  quaked, 
thinking  how  they  would  “kid”  him  if  they  had  something  on  which 
to  ground  their  pleasantries.  And  so  he  evaded  the  question. 
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But  from  behind  came  a  terrible  voice  which  he  remembered. 
“What  did  he  use  t’  do?”  it  asked.  “Why,  he  used  t’  wash  out  th’ 

baby’s  diapers  and  scrub  up  the  floors,  like  a - old  woman.  That’s 

what  he  used  t’  do.”  George  did  not  look  around. 

“Who  asked  you  anything  about  it?”  asked  Mac,  turning. 

“Nobody,”  said  the  stranger  blandly.  “But  when  I  came  in  t’ 
look  f’r  a  job,  I  hoid  y’  lookin’  f’r  infumation  an’  I  give  it  t’  you, 
thass  all.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mac,  placated. 

George  had  hurried  away,  out  of  earshot,  over  to  the  elevator,  and 
so  he  heard  no  more,  but  before  he  went  upstairs  he  saw  that  the  new 
man  was  taken  on  as  a  packer. 

Upstairs  George  suddenly  became  meticulously  careful  of  the 
merchandise,  and  very  anxious  to  have  his  order  complete.  He  sought 
persistently  in  the  wrong  aisles  and  on  the  wrong  floors,  and  went 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  after  the  most  diligent  search 
to  the  stock  clerk,  to  find  where  the  missing  numbers  were.  Each 
package  he  took  down  was  handled  with  the  utmost  caution,  was 
brushed  thoroughly  and  set  down  in  the  truck  as  if  it  were  something 
precious. 

Ultimately,  however,  his  box  became  filled  and  he  had  to  take  it 
downstairs.  Here  he  found  his  old  pal,  whom  he  heard  the  other 
packers  calling  affectionately  “Mike,”  nailing  up  a  case.  George 
cowered  past,  noting  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  that  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  articles  of  Mike’s  garb  were  a  green  felt  apron  and  a  stiff- 
bosomed  shirt,  both  unnaturally  dirty.  As  George  went  by,  Mike 
greeted  him  facetiously. 

“Ha,  ha !”  he  said,  “an’  how’s  the  old  housemaid’s  knee  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?”  Then  he  broke  out  into  that  horrible  falsetto  shriek,  supposed 
by  him  and  his  kind  to  be  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  the  feminine 
laugh.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  joined  in,  and  George  hustled  along 
faster.  When  George  passed  by  again,  Mike,  with  ready  wit,  as¬ 
sumed  a  haughty,  aristocratic  voice,  turned  his  nose  up,  and  minced 
after  George,  holding  his  trousers  after  the  fashion  of  a  skirt. 

“I  say,  Emma,”  he  said,  “be  sure  t’  come  up  t’morrer  t’  do  my 
washin’.”  And  again  came  the  feminine  burst  of  glee  at  this  sally. 
For  Mike  had  not  left  the  crowd  in  ignorance  of  George’s  antece¬ 
dents. 

So  passed  the  day  for  George,  and  eight  days  more  of  slinking 
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and  dodging.  On  the  tenth  day  of  his  incumbency,  Mike,  because  of 
the  unaccustomed  work  of  the  last  nine  days  and  the  too-customary 
drinking  of  the  last  nine  nights,  became  rather  more  peevish  than 
was  usual  to  his  jolly  nature.  He  drove  the  nails  into  the  cases  with 
most  unnecessary  violence,  and  when  this  violence  (through  its  caus¬ 
ing  the  hammer  to  miss  the  nail-head  by  quite  an  inch  on  two  sepa¬ 
rate  occasions)  resulted  in,  first,  the  splitting  of  a  board,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  splitting  of  his  thumb-nail,  with  consequent  great  labor  and 
great  agony,  his  sunny  disposition  became  more  than  usually  over¬ 
clouded,  and  a  greater  tinge  of  sulphur  was  added  to  his  words. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  experience  which  George  suffered 
can  scarcely  appreciate  his  feelings.  There  is  a  species  of  numbing 
pain  which  results  from  a  heavy  boot,  which  is  quite  peculiar.  Es¬ 
pecially  painful  for  George,  since  Mike  was  the  perpetrator.  And 
if  there  is  added  to  this  fact  that  this  is  quite  the  most  insulting  blow 
which  can  be  delivered  by  one  man  to  another  (we  include  the  nose- 
pull),  it  can  be  easily  understood,  even  by  those  above-mentioned, 
who  have  not  had  George’s  experience,  that  such  an  attack  would 
madden  a  man  beyond  all  thought  of  caution  or  cowardice,  and  whet 
his  thirst  for  blood. 

And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
process  in  rousing  all  that  is  elemental  in  a  man  that  it  did  so  in 
George.  For  he  forgot  that  Mike  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  socks 
and  weighed  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and,  remembering  only 
the  humiliating  sting  of  that  foul  blow  below  the  belt,  turned  on  him 
like  a  beaten  badger. 

To  some,  George’s  driving  the  ponderous  Mike  to  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  corner,  with  one  blow,  may  need  explanation,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  amazed  Mike ;  but  to  those  who  have  had  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physical  prowess  of  washwomen  and  who  recall  George’s 
avocation  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  it  will  not. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  added.  Mike,  because  of  this  job  af¬ 
fecting  his  health,  resigned  that  morning;  and  George,  after  that 
heroic  blow,  relapsed  into  his  usual  quiet  state.  And  about  this  there 
is  nothing  marvellous ;  for,  in  all  the  time  since  he  delivered  that 
epic  punch,  there  has  been  nothing  to  cause  him  to  repeat  it,  such 
has  been  the  respect  of  his  co-workers. 


Resolution 


N  ceaseless,  sad,  unmeasured  tread,  flit  by 

The  Ghosts  of  Yesterday — reproaching  shades, 
That  to  our  fickle  mankind  typify 

The  vow’s  amorphous  mould,  whose  purpose  fades. 


Macbeth,  usurper,  brooding  o’er  his  crime, 
His  soul  a  nest  of  motives,  demon-fed. 
Could  not  but  fear  the  tragic  pantomime 
Of  ghostly  resurrection  from  the  dead. 


Ay!  where  is  he  by  vain  regrets  unstung? 

Who  lives  unvexed  by  spectres  of  the  past? 
“What  might  have  been”  has  e’er  from  mortals  sprung. 
Faint  resolutions  haunt  them  to  the  last. 


Our  human  nature  has  decreed  this  fault. 

Through  Adam’s  primal  curse,  the  flesh  is  weak. 
In  seeking  moral  strength,  some  meet  a  halt. 

Like  Tantalus,  whom  gods  for  sport  did  pique. 

But  righteous  struggle  to  the  end  must  win. 

The  force  of  will  to  him  who  fights  will  come. 
Unwilling  failure  will  create  a  grin. 

And  lead  him  to  the  goal,  like  sign-posts  dumb. 


H.  F.  Lawrence,  ’22. 


Smith  on  Education 

JAMES  F.  HART,  Tp 


'lEORGIA  is  noted  for  many  things.  It  ranks  first  in 
r  manufactures,  and  second  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  rice.  It  also  ranks  first  in  another  line — lynching. 
Georgia  has  another  distinction.  It  contributed  a  won¬ 
derful  member  to  the  cause  of  Democracy  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Atlanta,  who  carries  upon  his  shoulders  the  dignified  title 
of  Senator,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  he  so  wil¬ 
fully  misrepresents. 

This  Senator  Smith  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  reconstruction 
period.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tendency  of  this  first  step  is  to 
make  America  safe  for  autocracy.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  purpose  is  to  put  the  educational  facilities  of  the  nation 
at  the  disposal  of  a  group  of  Star  Chamber  officials  in  Washington. 
This  is  the  initial  step  towards  an  educational  autocracy,  and  if  the 
measure  is  carried  to  a  logical  end,  the  private  schools  will  vanish 
like  leaves  before  the  autumnal  blast,  leaving  in  their  wake  a  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  regulated  and  controlled  absolutely  by  a  Board  in 
Washington  that  will  dictate  the  course  of  studies  the  children  are 
to  pursue,  and  will  name  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Of  course  no  one  needs  to  stretch  his  imagination  to  perceive  the 
underlying  and  basic  principle  of  this  obnoxious  measure.  Hidden 
away  beneath  its  secret  folds  is  the  idea  of  crippling  religious  edu¬ 
cation  and  placing  Catholic  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
ring  of  poisoned,  prejudiced,  bigoted  and  atheistic  teachers  who,  in 
their  campaign  of  calumny,  will  be  instructed  to  teach  the  child  not 
the  principles  of  liberty,  religious  freedom,  the  love  of  God  and  of 
country,  but  rather  a  hatred  for  Catholicism  and  all  that  smacks  of 
Rome.  Senator  Smith  is  a  clever  man,  clever  in  his  methods  and 
very  cunning  in  his  autocratic  tendencies.  Perhaps  he  is  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  the  less-educated  Americans  who  cannot  lay  a  claim  to 
distinguished  ancestry.  Perhaps  he  traces  his  descent  from  the 
famous  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  his  precious  skull  saved  from 
a  splitting  through  the  good  graces  of  the  Indian  maid,  and  hence 
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thinks  he  has  greater  claim  to  knowledge  of  the  country’s  needs  be¬ 
cause  of  his  forefathers’  fame.  We  don’t  know.  But,  however  high 
his  lineage,  undoubtedly  the  distinguished  Senator  will  permit  us  to 
reason  with  him,  or  at  least  study  his  unreasonable  bill. 

According  to  the  Smith  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Education  will  reg¬ 
ulate  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  will  be  trained.  The  bill 
will  dictate  to  American  citizens,  free  and  independent,  theoretically, 
what  their  sons  and  daughters  must  study,  and  what  must  be  re¬ 
jected.  The  children,  of  course,  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but 
the  parents  have  less.  All  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  prescribed 
course  or  forfeit  the  advantages  of  an  education.  The  State  must 
submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  with  every¬ 
thing  in  it  stated  to  the  last  detail.  Should  a  conflict  occur  between 
the  school  in  question  and  the  Secretary,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  is 
final,  and  the  school  will  be  merely  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Agents  and  inspectors  shall  visit  the  schools,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
policies  mapped  out  in  Washington  are  followed  out,  no  matter  how 
arrogant  they  may  appear.  A  report  of  their  finding  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  features  of  a  bill  which,  if  made  a  law, 
will  establish  an  educational  autocracy  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days 
of  Bismarck.  Militarism  was  decried  in  this  country,  yet  we  will 
establish  educationalism.  We  do  not  impugn  motives.  We  will  not 
say  whether  it  was  ignorance  of  the  outcome,  prejudice,  or  a  genu¬ 
ine  anti-Catholic  feeling  that  prompted  Senator  Smith  to  introduce 
this  measure.  Perhaps  it  is  a  cunning  ruse  to  aim  another  blow  at 
the  Church,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  bill  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Smith  or  whether  the  Yellow  Jacket  or  Menace  framed 
it  for  the  distinguished  Senator. 

However,  the  poor  child  must  suffer.  His  education  will  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  him  in  Washington.  The  medicine  may  be  bitter,  but 
the  youngster  must  take  it.  If  he  should  balk,  no  doubt  the  authori¬ 
ties  will  rely  on  that  hackneyed,  moth-eaten  and  shamefully  abused 
term,  patriotism,  to  convince  him.  The  educational  dictators  will 
send  the  course;  and,  although  they  may  be  unaware  of  the  child’s 
qualifications,  still  they  are  all  learned  and  “honorable”  men  and  can 
at  least  make  a  good  guess. 

Senator  Smith  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  forty- 
seven  other  States  in  the  Union  and  that  Georgia,  with  its  clay  eat- 
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ers,  is  least  of  all  in  a  position  to  assume  the  role  of  school  teacher, 
and  give  the  others  a  lesson  on  educational  development.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  illustrious  Senator  to  build  up  a  fine  educational 
system  in  his  home  State,  put  his  ideas  in  practice  there;  and,  if 
they  succeed,  then  endeavor  to  foist  the  fad  on  the  entire  nation.  No 
one  will  notice  the  matter  if  it  is  accomplished  in  Georgia,  because 
its  schools  are  not  such  as  to  attract  attention,  anyway.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  is  sincere  and  merely  needs  enlightenment.  A  copy  of 
the  Constitution  would  help  him  a  great  deal.  It  would  at  least  con¬ 
vince  him  that  the  framers  of  this  venerable  document,  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  forgotten,  intended  this  to  be  a  free  country, 
with  religious  toleration.  It  would  teach  him  that  the  right  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  child  belongs  to  the  parent,  and  not  the  State  or  Nation. 
The  Smith  bill  would  take  away  this  right  and  cast  the  young  at  the 
mercy  of  an  Educational  Board  in  Washington — composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  disagreeing  among  themselves,  holding  no  ideas  in  common,  and 
hence  of  no  value  to  the  Nation  and  a  positive  harm  to  the  child. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  manhood  of  the  country  re¬ 
turns  to  face  the  serious  problems  of  reconstruction,  after  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  let  us  not  adopt  such  an  autocratic 
principle,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  veterans  in  days 
to  come  may  not  ask  their  father:  “What  was  the  World  War  for?” 
— and  the  father  may  not  answer  with  the  old  story — “to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.” 

No  doubt  the  older  system  will  go  by  the  boards.  Homer  must 
retire  from  the  educational  field  after  years  of  faithful  service.  Hor¬ 
ace  will  return  to  his  Sabine  farm.  Cicero’s  only  place  will  be  on  a 
library  shelf,  and  Demosthenes  will  be  given  an  honorable  discharge. 
The  other  famous  writers  and  orators  will  follow  into  exile,  and 
Senator  Smith  will  be  the  only  famous  man  left.  They  must  migrate 
from  America,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  seek  quarters  elsewhere,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  undesirables.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  seems  to 
say  so,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
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Editorials 


THE  EXORDIUM 

S  we  sit  for  the  first  time  at  the  editor’s  table,  with  the 
editorial  mantle,  which  fitted  many  before  us  so  well — 
hanging,  as  yet,  uncomfortably  on  our  form — we  find 
several  things  which  demand  immediate  explanation. 
There  is  the  matter  of  changed  content.  Those  who  read  the 
back  pages  of  this  issue  will  see  that,  once  again,  we  have  reverted 
to  that  from  which  we  thought  we  had  evolved  forever — a  Book  of 
Chronicles.  Paradoxically.  The  Ram,  which  flourished  under  the 
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S.  A.  T.  C.,  was  forced  to  suspend  publication  until  next  September, 
because  of  the  intensive  study  necessitated  by  the  shortened  school 
year.  And  so  there  has  devolved  upon  us  again  the  duty  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  narrating  such  events  of  interest  as  happen  in  the  college 
and  among  the  alumni. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  late  appearance  of  this,  the  first 
number.  It  seemed  foolhardy,  with  most  of  the  writers  of  the  col¬ 
lege  scattered  in  camps  here  and  abroad,  and  with  the  few  that  were 
left  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  destined  to  early  departure  for  an  officers’ 
school,  to  issue  The  Monthly.  It  was,  moreover,  our  peculiar  mis¬ 
fortune  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  Fordham  was  too  confoundedly  effi¬ 
cient,  that  the  cycle  of  military  drills  and  military  studies  left  little 
place  for  any  kind  of  reading,  and  almost  none  at  all  for  careful  writ¬ 
ing.  This  combination  of  circumstances,  while  it  made  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Monthly  not  impossible,  threatened  a  magazine  so  far 
below  the  standard  set  in  previous  years  that  we  hesitated  to  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

Now  that  these  conditions  have  suddenly  and  definitely  departed, 
we  enter  upon  the  publication  of  The  Monthly  with  confidence  of 
approaching  somewhat  the  success  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  doing 
something  towards  that  end  which  each  successive  editor  put  before 
himself,  advancing  the  interests  of  Fordham. 

THE  OLD  RECTOR  AND  THE  NEW 

Most  unexpectedly  it  was  announced  last  month  that,  because  of 
illness,  Father  Mulry  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  Presidency  of 
the  University,  and  that  Father  Tivnan,  Regent  of  the  Medical 
School,  had  been  named  to  succeed  him. 

We  express  the  universal  spirit  of  the  student  body  and  of  the 
alumni  when  we  say  that  the  going  of  Father  Mulry  left  a  place  in 
our  esteem  and  affections  that  can  be  filled  by  no  small  man.  For, 
in  the  four  years  since  he  came  here  from  St.  Peter’s  College,  he 
stamped  his  dominant  personality  indelibly  on  all  who  knew  him. 

His  first  year  at  Fordham  was  a  notable  one.  He  drew  back  the 
alumni  to  the  college  as  by  hooks  of  steel,  making  the  affairs  of  the 
University  once  again  their  own.  He  built  for  Fordham  as  fine  a 
set  of  tennis  courts  as  there  are  in  the  country.  With  the  view  of 
erecting  a  great  new  gymnasium,  he  started  a  campaign  for  funds 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  war,  when  Father  Mulry  enlisted 
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his  powers,  his  energy  and  his  superb  gift  of  oratory  in  the  service 
of  the  nation. 

During  the  war  he  planted  a  newer  and  finer  sense  of  their  patri¬ 
otic  duty  in  more  than  the  students  of  Fordham;  he  rallied  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  his  ringing  cry  that  the  voice  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  voice  of  God.  And,  when  the  nation  drafted  its 
universities  into  the  conflict,  Father  Mulry  gave  over  Fordham  will¬ 
ingly,  and  with  it  all  his  executive  ability,  helping  to  make  orderly 
the  chaos  of  change  and  to  bring  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  that  great  success 
which  drew  the  unstinted  praise  of  the  officials. 

Father  Tivnan  comes  in  the  days  after  the  war,  when  there  is 
need  of  men  of  other  talents,  men  who  accomplish  results  in  a 
quieter,  yet  no  less  forceful,  way.  The  youngest  rector  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  the  youngest  since  Father  Campbell  ruled  at  Fordham,  he  is  a 
poet  of  no  mean  powers,  a  man  than  whom  few  others  have  been 
more  beloved  by  their  communities,  and  one  who  in  his  few  years  at 
Fordham  has  done  many  things  for  the  school,  of  which  the  college 
at  large  has  never  heard.  And  he  promises  that  in  the  next  eight  or 
ten  years  wonderful  things  will  be  done  here.  We  feel  that  these 
changes  will  come,  and  when  they  come  it  will  be  imperceptibly,  for 
the  new  Rector  is  a  man  who  builds  great  towers  in  the  night. 

THE  “MONTHLY”  CONTEST 

We  remember,  in  our  Freshman  year,  reading  a  copy  of  The 
Monthly  and  remarking  sarcastically,  when  we  found  therein  no 
less  than  three  contributions  by  the  editor  himself,  that  “he  who  had 
the  cross” — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  For  we,  in  common  with  many, 
believed  the  position  of  editor  one  which  required  more  of  the  genius 
of  a  critic  than  that  of  an  author.  When  we  did  image  him,  it  was 
always  with  blue  pencil  in  hand,  a  pile  of  manuscript  before  him,  and 
a  wastebasket  by  his  side. 

Now  do  we  swallow  our  pride,  and,  for  the  good  of  The  Month¬ 
ly  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  great  body  of  students,  do  we 
lay  bare  the  skeleton  of  the  Sanctum. 

The  editor  of  a  college  magazine,  be  it  known,  is  not  so  much  an 
editor  as  a  solicitor.  Few  unrequested  productions  come  pouring  in. 
The  number  of  men  whose  work  is  published  is  small,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  outstanding  ability  on  their  part,  but  because  of  reticence  on 
the  part  of  the  rest.  And  (speak  it  in  whispered  words)  the  com- 
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mencement  speeches,  prize  orations  and  prize  debates  sometimes  pub¬ 
lished,  not  infrequently  owe  their  appearance  to  the  failure  of  one  of 
the  regular  contributors. 

This  we  say  not  to  belittle  The  Monthly,  which  needs  no  praise 
of  ours,  when  it  is  ranked  so  high  by  other  college  publications  and 
by  The  College  Anthology,  but  because  this  magazine  has  too  long 
been  the  organ  of  the  few.  Others,  in  the  past,  have  recognized  this 
same  fact,  but  invitation,  request,  even  humble  appeal  on  the  part  of 
former  editors  caused  no  appreciable  change,  and  The  Monthly 
continued,  as  it  had  always  done,  to  publish  only  the  productions  of 
the  staff ;  while,  through  laziness,  indifference  or  diffidence,  much 
talent  lay  hidden  in  weekly  themes. 

To  make  The  Monthly  more  representative  by  a  more  varied 
list  of  contributors,  we  are,  this  year,  inaugurating  a  new  policy,  hop¬ 
ing  that,  where  an  appeal  to  ambition  failed,  an  appeal  to  the  mer¬ 
cenary  will  succeed.  We  are,  therefore,  offering  three  prizes  of  ten 
dollars  each :  one  for  the  best  essay,  one  for  the  best  poem  and  the 
third  for  the  best  short  story  to  be  published  in  The  Monthly  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  school  year,  the  judges  to  be  a  committee  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  on  Commencement  Day,  and  the  prize¬ 
winning  writings  to  be  the  property  of  The  Monthly. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  think  they  have  no  chance, 
we  add  two  bits  of  history.  The  editor  of  The  Monthly  last  year 
was  not  chosen  because  of  his  work  for  the  magazine.  It  was  his 
work  in  the  classroom,  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Moderator 
that  gave  to  The  Monthly  the  forceful  writer  and  able  editor  it 
would  otherwise  have  lacked.  We  add  this,  also:  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  football  players  ever  developed  at  Fordham  had  always  had  an 
ambition  to  have  something  of  his  appear  in  The  Monthly;  but, 
for  some  reason,  never  offered  anything  which  he  had  written  until 
last  year,  when  he  sent  from  France  a  very  creditable  poem  which 
was  printed  in  the  issue  for  June.  Look  it  up;  it  will  be  interesting. 

The  Monthly  is  not  a  closed  corporation.  We  are  offering 
these  prizes  to  induce  good  men  to  join  it.  We  know  that  there  is 
much  latent  literary  ability  in  all  the  classes  here,  and  we  want  to 
bring  it  out.  For  it  ought  to  be  as  much  of  a  disgrace  for  a  good 
writer  to  refrain  from  contributing  to  The  Monthly  as  it  is  for  a 
good  athlete  to  refrain  from  going  out  for  a  team. 
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THE  FAITH  OF  MARTYRS 

A  recent  magazine  article  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane  on  the  ethics,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  religion  of  the  ordinary  business  man,  contains  one 
exceptionally  interesting  paragraph,  of  which  the  sense  is  this: 

“Nobody  is  dying  now  for  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  or  Winebrennerianism.  And  when  men  cease  dying  for  a 
faith,  it  is  because  it  does  not  matter.” 

Now  this,  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  Doctor,  is  either  a  piece  of 
ignorance  or  of  assininity.  Not  the  statement,  for  that  is,  every 
word  of  it,  true,  but  his  using  it.  The  Doctor  wrote  it  to  prove  that 
the  Average  Business  Man  cares  nothing  for  dogmatic  religion,  but 
only  for  a  code  of  ethics.  Unfortunately  for  the  eminent  Doctor,  it 
goes  to  prove  something  which  he  would  be  very  much  averse  to 
seeing  proved. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  religions  that  men  are  not,  and,  as  may 
be  justly  concluded  is  his  meaning,  would  not  die  for,  Dr.  Crane 
omits  one  very  important  religion,  Catholicity.  And  Catholicity,  as 
it  happens,  is  the  only  religion  in  the  world  to-day  for  which  the  vast 
body  of  its  members  would  die. 

The  inference  is  obvious. 

A  CONSOLIDATED  COLLEGE 

This  is  a  word,  a  hearty  and  sincere  word  of  welcome,  to  those 
former  students  of  St.  Peter’s  and  of  Brooklyn  College,  who  for  the 
next  five  or  six  months  will  be  with  us  here  at  Fordham. 

It  is  something  of  a  wrench  to  a  man  when  he  is  transferred  from 
one  institution  to  another,  from  a  college  that  he  has  grown  to  love 
and  revere,  and  which,  for  years,  has  been  to  him  the  only  college, 
to  one  which  he  has  known  only  by  name  and  which  has  always  been, 
though  a  generous  rival,  still  a  rival. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  expect  that  that  man  will  suddenly, 
and  spontaneously,  acquire  an  enthusiasm  for  his  new  Alma  Mater, 
especially  if  he  expects  that  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  her  will  hold 
only  for  a  short  six  months.  It  is  a  very  natural  thing  for  him  to 
look  back  to  the  days  that  he  spent  in  his  former  school  and  to  look 
ahead  to  those  other  days  when  he  will  return  there. 

In  the  beginning  this  was  probably  the  attitude  that  most  of  those 
men  took  towards  their  position  here.  The  great  majority,  however, 
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realize  by  now  that  this  should  be  more  than  a  shuttle  term  to  them, 
that  they  are  now  students  at  Fordham,  the  heirs  of  Fordham’s  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  Fordham’s  glory,  that  loyalty,  consequently,  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  that  as  long  as  there  remains  a  consolidation  of  entity  so 
long  must  there  be  a  consolidation  of  spirit  and  interest. 

And,  from  what  we  have  seen,  this  is  their  present  temper.  The 
distinction  between  “new  man”  and  “old  man”  has  about  gone,  and 
the  newcomers  have  entered  so  naturally  and  wholeheartedly  upon 
their  course  at  Fordham  that  we  hardly  expect  any  of  them  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  even  to  return  to  their  former  colleges. 

OUR  COUSINS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Herald  says,  “the  first  lady  of  the 
land  was  placed,  for  the  first  time,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Queen  of  our  forebears”  (they  mean  English),  it  seems,  according 
to  William  Dean  Howells,  that  “we  have  made  an  inadequate  return 
to  the  English  for  their  show  of  good  feeling  since  we  entered  the 
war  against  Germany.” 

Possibly  this  is  because  there  lingers  the  memory  of  the  good 
feeling  they  showed  us  for  so  many  years  before  that  historic  date. 
Possibly  it  is  because  of  “the  acclaim  our  boys  received  when  they 
marched  through  the  British  streets” — many  have  told  us  of  that  ac¬ 
claim  and  how  there  was  more  closed  fist  to  it  than  open.  Possibly, 
again,  it  is  because  of  the  good  feeling  shown  to  us  even  now  by 
many  of  the  British  periodicals. 

In  John  Bull ,  for  instance,  a  widely-circulated  British  magazine, 
edited  by  one  Horatio  Bottomley,  who  seems  to  be  quite  an  impor¬ 
tant  man  in  his  own  country,  we  read  several  examples  of  this 
brotherly  spirit. 

One  was  quite  a  unique  discovery  made  by  the  editor,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  influenza.  This  he  had  identified  as  swine  fever,  declaring 
that  it  was  caused  by  American  pork;  proving,  also,  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  our  American  ham  in  the  country  would  have  produced  the 
plague,  by  the  fact  that  vegetarians  got  the  disease,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  necessary  that  the  meat  be  eaten  for  the  scourge  to  spread. 
The  moral,  of  course,  being  to  forbid  the  importation  of  American 
pork,  as  was  evidenced  more  clearly  by  his  bitter  statement  that  the 
government  had  shown  altogether  too  much  partiality  to  American 
meat  packers. 
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Equally  ingenious  is  one  of  his  chief  arguments  to  show  that  one 
of  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  which  was  concerned  with  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  must  go.  He  leaves  us  to  conclude  ourselves  that  such  a 
doctrine  is  heresy  and  against  Divine  revelation  from  this  remark¬ 
able  quotation : 

' When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven  s  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  her  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sang  the  strain: 

Rule,  Brittania!  Brittania  rule  the  waves! 

Britons  never  shall  be  slaves 

• 

Though,  as  he  says,  “we  have  brought  the  ministers  round  on 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,”  and,  as  the  papers  long  since  declared, 
“Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  agree  on  peace  programme,”  we  can’t 
see  why  the  editor  is  “far  from  happy  at  the  attitude  of  America  at 
the  Peace  Conference.” 

A  LESSON  FOR  EDITORS 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  some 
time  ago : 

Editor  of  the  Journal: 

What  is  your  definition  of  heaven?  ...  I  and  some 
friends  had  an  argument  over  it  and  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  your  paper  ...  If  you  wish  to  give  your 
opinion  of  what  heaven  is,  we  would  be  very  grateful  to 
you  for  settling  an  argument.  (Italics  ours.) 

And  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  though  disclaiming  any  ability  to 
settle  the  question  for  the  disputants,  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

This  is  a  remarkable  communication,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the 
mental  attitude  of  at  least  three  men,  and,  very  probably,  of  many 
more.  It  demonstrates  beyond  need  of  proof  that  there  are  those 
who  apparently  consider  the  opinion  of  an  editor  as  infallible  on  a 
matter  of  eternal  significance,  who  defer  to  his  judgment  even  more 
than  to  Christ’s  and  who  take  their  religion  from  his  writings.  Few 
human  philosophers  have  seen  such  faith  in  their  disciples. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Journal  interpreted  this  letter  correctly,  it 
must  have  made  him  tremble — we  speak  literally — with  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  monstrous  power  he  has  over  the  minds  of  his  audience. 
This  cannot  be  an  isolated  case.  There  must  be  many  others  who, 
if  they  have  not  the  simple  faith  of  these  three  readers,  have  some¬ 
thing  very  much  akin  to  it. 

It  must  have  forced  on  him,  as  by  a  revelation,  the  realization 
that  the  press  is  omnipotent,  as  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many  read¬ 
ers,  omniscient ;  that  a  united  press  could  drive  the  people  on  any 
course  that  wisdom  or  evil  could  suggest,  the  people  being  as  a  blind 
horse  between  the  shafts. 

And  if  the  editor  is  an  upright  man,  as  we  assume  he  is,  it  must 
have  given  him  a  new  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the  proper  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  people,  and  its  memory  must  have  caused  him  many  a 
sleepless  night  while  deciding  on  a  policy  for  his  paper. 

It  is  a  lesson  for  publicists  of  the  unparalleled  faith  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  gives  to  the  printed  word. 

THE  EDITOR. 


THE  PUN 

HERE  is  only  one  policy  we  will  have  in  conducting  this 
department,  and  that  will  be  evidenced  by  the  following 
story : 

We  were  crossing  the  stony  brow  of  Murray  Hill, 
ago,  when  we  ran  across  a  fellow  whom  we  had  met 
some  time  before.  We  had  scarcely  walked  ten  paces  before  he  had 
taken  our  arm,  before  we  had  gone  half  a  block  he  was  laughing  and 
chatting  away,  and  telling  us  the  most  intimate  details  of  his  life. 
And  as  we  went  along  he  started,  naturally,  into  the  story  of  a  friend 
of  his  who,  it  seems,  had  got  married  and  gone  on  a  honeymoon 
across  the  ocean,  his  wife’s  mother  going  along.  About  midocean 
the  mother-in-law  fell  overboard  and  a  shark  swallowed  her. 

“A  terrible  fate,”  I  murmured  sympathetically. 

“Yes,”  he  said  impatiently,  “but  what  do  you  think  the  fellow 
said?” 

“Words  of  grief,  or  words  of  joy — who  knows?”  I  said,  and 
dropped  a  tear  to  her  memory. 

“A  very  strange  thing,”  he  prompted,  “the  name  of  a  Roman 
general.” 

“Pompey?”  I  hazarded. 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Julius  Caesar,  then?” 

“No.” 

“Er — Cincinnatus  ?” 

“No;  it  was - ” 

“Metellus  ?” 

“No;  it  was - ” 

“Agricola?”  I  cut  in.  I  saw  he  thought  I  would  guess  it. 

“No.” 
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I  dragged  the  depths  of  my  memory  and  brought  up  a  great 
number  of  names  buried  there  since  the  days  of  Second  Prep — 
Africanus,  Fabius  and  all  the  others.  But  it  was  none  of  these. 

“I  give  up,  then,”  I  admitted  finally. 

A  premonitory  grin  flickered  across  his  countenance. 

“Gladiator!”  he  burst  forth  in  a  gale  of  laughter. 

“Gladiator?”  I  said.  “But  my  dear  sir - ” 

“Gladiator.  See?  Get  it?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.” 

“Gladi  a  tor.  Get  it  now  ?” 

“I  know  of  no  Roman  general  by  any - ” 

“Here.  Glad — he — ate — ’er.” 

“Oh !”  I  said.  And,  as  he  saw  intelligence  beaming  on  my  lofty 
brow,  he  roared  again  with  laughter.  After  he  had  recovered,  he 
said,  suddenly : 

“I’ve  got  another  one.  There  was  a  negro  woman  living  in  South 
Africa,  watching  her  child,  only  a  little  tot,  playing  around  a  fire. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  child  fell  into  the  flames  and  was  burnt  to  a 
frazzle.” 

“Well?”  I  said,  coldly. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  she  said  to  him?” 

“How  can  I  tell?” 

“  ‘You’re  a  Hottentot,’  she  said.” 

“I  had  supposed  that,”  I  answered. 

“Don’t  you  get  it?  A  Hottentot,  a  Hottentot.” 

I  stalked  along  indifferently. 

“Looka  here.  You’re  a  hot  ’un,  tot.” 

“Oh!”  I  said. 

“Good,”  he  laughed.  “Isn’t  it?  Here’s  another.” 

But  I  was  cleaving  the  wind.  Those  who  know  me  say  that  I 
have  quite  a  burden  to  carry,  and  he  was  built  for  speed ;  but,  though 
he  clung  to  my  coattails  for  some  time,  babbling  into  my  ears  the 
tale  of  a  man  who  wanted  his  sister  to  marry  a  Turk,  and,  finally, 
when  he  had  met  one,  what  did  he  say  to  his  brother?  “Metamor¬ 
phosis,”  I  ultimately  jerked  loose  and  was  soon  reposing  safely  in 
the  next  county. 

And  since  that  day  we  have  ever  abhorred  the  pun.  There  may 
be  men  whose  depraved  souls  delight  in  it,  but  to  us  it  is  anathema, 
and  never  shall  foul  pun  drag  its  slimy  tail  across  these  fair  pages. 
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For  the  pun  is  the  refuge  of  the  witless.  It  is  of  its  essence  that  it 
is  evolved  from  mediocrity.  And,  however  low  the  rest  of  The 
Monthly  may  sink  into  these  twin  vices,  the  Antidote  shall,  me 
duce  ever  be  great  and  overflowing  with  sparkling  humor. 

With  these  views  of  ours  in  mind,  the  readers  may  wonder  how 
we  come  to  print  the  following.  Let  it  be  known  that  it  is  to  show 
the  dullness  of  the  pun.  We  defy  anyone  to  read  this  poem  through 
— even  though  we  have  interpreted  as  many  of  the  difficult  passages 
as  we  could : 

A  GREEK  CHORUS 

Where  Alph’,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Down  to  a  sunless  Xi, 

Miss  Theta  Bara  and  a  man 
Went  out  to  Rho.  Now  he 
Asked  her  to  Zeta- self,  and  quick 
Went  off  and  Eta  Pi. 

She,  when  she  Nu  this  scurvy  trick, 

Did  dolorously  Psi.  (We  think  he  means  sigh. — Ed.) 

For  her  Sigmatistic  sighs  he  slammed  her; 

In  gore  she  thought  she’d  welter. 

Oh !  how  he  Beta ,  how  he  Lambda; 

What  fearful  blows  he  Delta, 

Till  sea -Mu  like,  in  pain  she  bawled: 

“Omicron  for  a  doctor !” 

And  Mike,  for  so  the  man  was  called, 

Ran  swift,  for  he  saw  he’d  shocked  her. 

But  he  only  could  find  old  Gamma  Gurton, 

Who  lived  in  a  Taw-ering  pagoda, 

And  she  wouldn’t  go  unless  she  was  certain 
He’d  pay  her  the  Phi  Iota. 

To  Kappa  tail  of  such  bitter  toil, 

When  Mike  went  back  again, 

To  rub  her  bruises  with  Omega  oil, 

He  found  her  past  all  pain. 

So  he  put  Upsilon  his  boat  to  flee,  (Upsailon  he  should  write,) 
And  ever  he  k -Epsilon 
As  he  sailed  away  to  a  florida  Chi, 

Which  he  buried  the  maiden  frail  on. 


The  Antidote 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PITIABLE  DOG 

I’ve  heard  of  some  tough-luck  cases  in  my  time.  One  was  the 
fellow  who  was  living  happily  on  a  desert  island  on  which  was 
wrecked  the  ship  that  bore  his  wife  and  six  hungry  children;  and 
the  chap  who  had  all  his  teeth  pulled,  to  get  exemption  from  the 
draft,  but  who  was  rejected  for  flat  feet,  was  another.  But,  all-in- 
all,  for  constant  and  disheartening  hard  luck,  I  think  I  take  the  blue 
ribbon.  I’ll  tell  you  the  story  from  the  beginning: 

It  wasn’t  bad  at  all  when  I  was  a  puppy.  With  Frank,  my  mas¬ 
ter,  I  passed  a  Bohemian,  but  happy,  life.  I  lived  high  on  forage 
that  he  used  to  get  from  the  free  lunch  counter,  and  there  was 
always  plenty  of  it.  And  at  night  Frank  and  I  used  to  bunk  together 
in  fine  style  in  a  pleasant  homelike  bed,  where  there  was  none  of 
any  such  nonsense  as  changed  sheets. 

But  when  I  was  still  a  puppy,  he  sold  me.  It’s  not  the  people  I’m 
kicking  about — they’re  fine.  Outside  some  rough  handling  from 
the  kids,  and  an  odd  beating  now  and  then  for  little  indiscretions 
round  the  house,  I  get  on  pretty  well.  But  of  all  conceivable  canine 
damnations,  the  family  are  vegetarians.  Eh?  What?  Tough  luck? 
You  said  it. 

There  were  no  more  hot,  spicy  bouncing  frankfurters.  No  more 
delicious  boiled  tripe.  No  more  bits  of  hassenpfeffer.  Nope.  Corn 
meal  mush,  some  milk,  shredded  wheat,  milk  toast,  fruit  and  nuts 
and  milk.  Do  you  wonder  at  my  pale  and  emaciated  countenance? 

I  used  to  grab  off  a  jawful  of  meat  once  in  a  while.  When  the 
girl  that  went  to  college  had  a  frog  or  something  to  dissect,  I  used 
to  get  some  pickings — but  there’s  not  much  to  a  frog.  And  then 
there  was  one  friend  of  the  family  (he  was  a  good  skate),  who, 
whenever  he  ate  at  a  restaurant,  used  to  go  around  to  the  different 
tables  and  ask  the  people  to  save  their  bones  for  him.  And  they'd 
do  it !  They’d  give  them  to  him.  And  he’d  give  them  to  me.  But 
he  came  around  so  little  that  every  day  was  Friday  in  our  house. 

But  it’s  not  so  bad  now.  I  have  my  ration — such  as  it  is.  I’ll 
tell  you  how  I  got  it.  One  day  I  cut  my  foot.  The  boss  saw  me 
licking  it  and  thought  I  was  so  desperate  for  lack  of  meat  that  I 
was  eating  myself.  And -so  he  sent  the  kid  out  for  some  meat.  The 
kid  went  into  the  butcher’s  and  asked  for  fifteen  cents’  worth  of 
dog  meat. 

The  butcher  took  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  said  in  a  cold,  men- 
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acingway:  “Dog  meat!  Dog  meat!  We  have  pork,  beef,  and  mut¬ 
ton — but  dog  meat?  Oh!  No.  You  get  that  down  at  the  pound, 
you  young  Indian.  Get  out  of  here.”  And  he  made  a  wild  dash  at 
the  kid,  hurling  at  him  a  handful  of  fat.  So  the  kid  went  somewhere 
else  and  asked  for  soup  meat. 

Now  conditions  are  more  tolerable.  But  I  often  cast  a  longing 
glance  back  at  the  flesh-pots  of  my  youth. 


DENIS  Q.  BLAKE ,  ’19 

T  has  occurred  to  many  a  reader  of  a  college  magazine 
to  wonder  just  what  is  the  purpose  of  a  department  of 
Exchanges ;  there  are  in  fact  a  great  many  publications 
which  seem  to  regard  this  critical  analysis  of  the  literary 
productions  of  our  neighbors  as  unessential,  and  hence,  the  exchange 
department  is  dispensed  with.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  don’t 
know,  an  Exchange  column  is  not  expected  to  make  very  entertain¬ 
ing  reading  for  the  average  reader  of  the  average  college  publica¬ 
tions  ;  its  chief — we  might  say  entire — appeal  is  to  the  editorial 
staffs  of  other  magazines.  Through  the  Exchanges  compliments 
and  depreciations  are  conveyed,  sometimes — and  rather  too  often — 
extremes  of  flattery  are  substituted  for  reasonable  approval  and 
terrible  condemnation  hurled  forth  where  only  a  slight  disapproval 
is  wanted.  The  Exchange  editor  has  ever  before  him  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  go  to  extremes;  there  is  even  a  malicious  joy  in  ridiculing 
the  good  work  of  men  of  other  colleges.  So  occasionally  witty  re¬ 
marks  and  snappy  sentences  along  these  lines  may  make  the  Ex¬ 
change  department  more  amusing  and  readable,  but  where  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  funny  begins,  honest  criticism  invariably  ceases.  The 
other  extreme  is  the  habit  of  praising  anything  and  everything, 
whether  it  be  worthy  or  not,  perhaps  on  the  theory  that  the  author 
at  least  meant  well  and  ought  to  be  given  credit  for  his  good  in¬ 
tentions. 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  about  the  same  as  usual.  We  have 
often  noted  its  freshness  and  variety.  Its  first  article,  “Night  of 
Nights,”  is  rather  surprising  to  one  who  has  long  since  been  resigned 
to  reading  heart-rending  “Christmas”  stories,  with  far-fetched  plots 
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and  an  overwhelming  amount  of  superficial  pathos.  This  is  dif¬ 
ferent — it  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  first  Christmas,  and  we  have 
never  before  found  it  told  in  a  more  beautiful  and  yet  simple  manner. 
Moreover,  it  is  written  in  splendid  English.  “Smiles,”  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  hackneyed  title  advertises  the  fact,  is  mirth  provok¬ 
ing,  and  its  author  has  our  hearty  commendation.  It  is  not  a  story, 
not  an  essay — just  one  of  those  literary  pieces  that  we  call  a  “sketch” 
for  want  of  a  more  definite  word.  “On  Peace”  occupies  two  pages. 
Peace  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  ought  to  be  alloted  generous 
space — or  else  regaled  in  poetry.  The  author  says:  “We  must  erad¬ 
icate  lurking  hatreds  of  race  and  creed.”  Excellent — but  how? 
“Christmas — 1918”  is  good  verse.  “A  Song  of  the  Road”  is  of  that 
type  of  “Outdoor  Spirits”  poetry,  which  has  been  so  much  overdone 
of  late  that  an  example  of  it  must  be  exceptional  to  gain  much  no¬ 
tice.  This  piece  is  good,  but  not  exceptional. 

The  Dominican  College  Year  Book,  1917-1918,  accomplishes  the 
difficult  when  it  attains  the  same  high  standard  which  it  set  for  it¬ 
self  in  its  publication  of  the  year  before.  It  is  much  alike  its  pre¬ 
decessor  in  make-up  and  abundance  of  attractive  photographs. 
“Where  Charm  Lies”  is  its  best  literary  offering,  and  we  read  it  with 
an  interest  and  sympathy  that  are  genuine.  Killarney  is  the  place 
where  the  charm  is  said  to  lie,  and  the  story  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  the  trusting  honesty  of  the  country-folk  convinces  us 
that  the  author’s  title  is  correctly  chosen.  “Dante”  is  an  essay  on 
Italy’s  great  poet,  being  both  a  biographical  sketch  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  great  poetry.  The  manner  of  recital  accords  well  with 
the  events  of  the  poet’s  life,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  is  done 
in  an  exquisite  manner.  “In  the  Shadow”  and  “The  Passing  of 
Butterfly”  are  two  stories  greatly  different  in  the  main,  but  tending 
the  same  way ;  each  has  that  near-sad  ending  which  is  so  much  in 
vogue.  They  are  effective  and  interesting.  “A  World  Prayer”  is 
a  very  fine  piece  of  poetry  and  deserves  praise  for  its  strength  and 
spirit.  The  Year  Book,  we  say  in  conclusion,  meets  our  unqualified 
approval. 


REV.  EDWARD  P.  TIVNAN,  S.  J. 
New  President  of  Fordham  University 


TO)  e  &am,  Jr. 


Fordhamensia 

HE  Class  of  1919  at  the  first  meeting  af  the  year,  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
has  seen  fit  to  call  back  to  Himself  our  beloved  class¬ 
mate,  James  Patrick  Pryor;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  always  been  a  notable  factor  in  the  college  for 
good, — as  a  student,  setting  a  mark  beyond  most  others ;  as  an  orator, 
bringing  new  laurels  to  the  name  of  Fordham ;  as  a  writer,  aiming 
always  at  the  ideal  and  noble;  as  a  patriot,  evidencing  his  love  of 
country  by  the  supreme  fact  that  he  died  in  its  service,  and,  as  a 
man,  giving  witness  in  his  every  act  of  a  militant  Christianity  and  a 
practical  devotion  to  God,  with  whom  we  firmly  believe  he  now  rests ; 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  conscious  from  our  own  sorrow  of  how  great 
must  be  the  grief  of  those  whose  son  and  brother  he  was;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Class  of  1919  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham 
University,  offer  to  his  bereaved  family  their  most  sincere  and  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  in  their  loss,  and  that  a  spiritual  bouquet  of  Masses  be 
offered  for  the  soul  of  their  beloved  classmate,  James  Patrick  Pryor; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  bereaved 
family,  and  that  an  additional  copy  be  inserted  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

(Signed)  James  Gleason,  President, 
William  J.  O’Shea, 

Julian  J.  Reiss. 
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THE  NEW  RECTOR 

Owing  to  an  illness  which  had  been  troubling  him  for  a  long  time, 
Father  Mulry  was  forced  to  resign  the  presidency  of  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  great  zeal  war  work,  coupled  with  his  untiring  efforts 
in  FordhanTs  behalf,  were  too  much  for  his  already  poor  health,  and 
he  was  compelled  by  the  doctor’s  orders  to  take  a  long  rest. 

His  successor,  Father  Tivnan,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  who  attended  Boston  College  as  a  student,  returning 
there  later  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  spent  many  years  at  Ford¬ 
ham,  as  a  scholastic  and  as  a  priest.  His  deeds,  accomplished  at  the 
medical  school,  assert  far  more  vigorously  what  his  future  work  will 
be,  than  any  of  our  promises. 

THE  RE-OPENING  OF  COLLEGE 

The  mess  hall  has  resumed  its  ante-S.  A.  T.  C.  appearance, 
Co.  “C”  barracks  are  once  more  harboring  the  lonely  boarders, 
officers’  quarters  is  the  pill-box  once  again,  St.  John’s  Hall  looks  its 
stately  self,  though  it  sheltered  a  few  hundred  maniacs,  and  the 
Q.  M.  storehouse  has  ceased  to  function. 

But  whatever  the  case  may  be,  let  it  be  known  that  on  January  6, 
we  returned  to  Fordham  en  masse  to  take  up  where  we  left  off  last 
June,  after  our  brief  experience  in  Uncle  Sam’s  Army.  And  al¬ 
though  we  may  miss  the  army  discipline,  Father  Brock  will  attempt 
to  furnish  us  a  fair  substitute,  that  we  may  not  forget  what  we  once 
have  learned. 

This  year  the  college  boasts  the  largest  attendance  in  its  history 
373  students  are  registered  in  the  four  years  of  the  classical  course, 
which  tops  by  five  the  total  number  catalogued  last  year.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  far  in  excess  of  what  was  anticipated.  The  war  had  so  dis¬ 
organized  the  college  and  scattered  the  students  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  college  would  get  back  on  a  normal  basis  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  earliest. 

The  large  attendance  is  due  partly  to  the  temporary  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  College  of  St.  Peter  in  Jersey  City,  and  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  Brooklyn  with  Fordham,  as  well  as  to  the  speedy  dis¬ 
charge  by  the  Government  of  all  college  men  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  who  signified  their  intention  of  returning  to  school.  The 
greatest  attendance  in  the  history  is  a  happy  augury.  Let’s  make  it 
Fordham’s  biggest  year. 


The  Ram,  Jr. 

THE  SENIOR  SMOKER 
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On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  24th,  the  Senior  class  broke  the 
social  ice  by  holding  a  smoker  in  the  K.  of  C.  hall.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation  and  the  perseverance  of  Neil 
Godley,  movies  were  obtained.  The  food  and  smokes  were  secured 
by  the  committee,  and  be  it  understood  that  they  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  nth  degree.  Father  Tivnan,  the  new  rector,  made  a  short 
address  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  see  an  inter-class 
smoker  in  the  near  future. 

John  Basso,  of  the  senior  class,  brought  several  clever  tumblers 
and  boxers  from  the  East  Side  Settlement  House,  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  work  was  shown  by  the  royal  welcome  they  were  ac¬ 
corded. 

But  all  this  served  merely  as  a  piece-de-resistance  for  the  real 
thing — 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  BOUT 

between  Bob  (Duke)  Eustace  and  Frank  Galuzzi,  a  gruelling  affair 
of  three  rounds,  which  varied  in  length  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 
It  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  audience  that  the  honors  were 
very  evenly  divided. 

Round  One. — The  Duke  rushed  viciously  at  Frank  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  vigorous  right  arm  push  and  right  foot  pull,  sent  him  careen¬ 
ing  floorwards.  Frank  rose  jouncingly,  and  diplomatically  trotted 
to  the  other  end  of  the  hall  with  the  Duke  hot  upon  his  heels.  A 
three-minute  clinch  interrupted  the  round,  but  Referee  Basso  finally 
pried  the  men  apart — Gong.  Eustace’s  round  by  one  pushdown  and 
a  nose. 

Round  Two. — The  contestants  were  a  bit  groggy.  Frank  started 
one  from  his  heels  but  forgot  where  it  was  going,  and  the  glove 
swished  viciously  past  the  Duke’s  jaw.  The  Duke  incensed  at  this 
tried  another  push,  but  was  repelled  by  Frank  with  a  right  to  the 
base  of  the  spinal  column.  The  men  were  a  bit  cold,  so  they  took  a 
jog  around  the  hall  and  they  broke  the  tape  together  as  the  gong 
sounded.  Honors  even. 

Round  Three. — Realizing  that  he  was  waging  a  losing  fight, 
Frank  sprang  at  the  Duke  with  all  the  pepper  that  was  left  in  his 
system,  and  succeeded  in  landing  a  right  on  the  Duke’s  left  glove, 
which  completely  covered  his  face.  Here  a  slugging  and  pushing 
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match  ensued,  with  Frank  doing  the  slugging  and  the  Duke  doing 
the  pushing.  The  slugging  had  a  bit  the  better  of  it. — Gong.  Galuz- 
zi’s  round. 

CONDOLENCES. 

The  senior  class  extends  its  condolences  to  Joseph  Tedesco,  T9, 
on  the  recent  death  of  his  father;  also  to  their  classmate,  William 
Dwyer,  whose  father  died  but  a  short  time  ago. 


ylthletics 

HE  outlook  for  successful  baseball  season  at  Fordham  is 
more  cheerful  than  ever  before.  With  the  war  at  an 
end  and  all  the  star  athletes  of  last  year  returning  to 
the  field,  it  appears  certain  that  baseball  will  take  a  big 
jump  as  soon  as  the  season  opens.  Manager  Frank  McMahon  has 
been  hard  at  work  endeavoring  to  book  the  best  teams  possible,  and 
some  of  the  leading  college  nines  of  the  East  will  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Fordham  diamond.  Games  have  been  arranged  with 
Boston  College,  Rutgers,  Holy  Cross,  Georgetown,  West  Point,  An¬ 
napolis,  Princeton,  West  Virginia,  Syracuse,  Lehigh,  Lafayette, 
Seton  Hall,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  and  Mt.  St.  Joseph.  Games  are  pending 
with  Rhode  Island  State,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Vermont,  Penn 
State,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bucknell,  Columbia,  John  Hop- 
kin’s,  Catholic  University  and  eight  or  ten  other  colleges. 

The  baseball  team  itself  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  Fordham 
has  produced  in  a  decade.  Coached  by  Arthur  Devlin,  the  former 
third  sacker  for  the  Giants  and  in  his  time  the  greatest  man  at  this 
position  in  the  game,  the  team  is  sure  to  receive  the  best  instruction 
and  made  to  run  at  a  high  speed.  The  boys  are  all  enthusiastic,  and 
after  a  little  rest  from  Uncle  Sam’s  Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Avia¬ 
tion  Corps,  they  will  hustle  about  this  spring  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
It  is  early  to  indulge  in  that  favorite  sport  of  picking  a  line-up,  but 
we  can  give  these  few  pointers  to  Devlin : 

The  outfield  is  particularly  strong.  Made  up  of  Eustace,  Buck- 
ley,  Keogh  and  Schonberg,  it  is  considered  by  many  better  than  any 
outer  defense  Fordham  ever  had.  Every  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
players  can  cover  immense  territory  and  hit  over  the  .300  mark.  The 
infield,  as  things  look  now,  will  be  composed  of  Le  Fevre  at  third, 
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Frisch  at  short,  Start  at  second,  and  Thompson  or  McLoughlin  at 
first.  Dick  Donovan  remains  to  do  the  catching,  and  we  have  Bill 
Finn,  McNamara,  Judy  Martin  and  Halloran  to  take  care  of  the 
twirling  end. 

Bill  Finn  needs  no  introduction.  After  the  game  last  year  with 
Fort  Slocum  when  Finn  held  them  to  one  hit,  Ray  Fisher,  the  Yankee 
twirler,  told  a  newspaper  man  that  he  considered  Finn  the  best  col¬ 
lege  pitcher  he  ever  saw,  and  we  think  Fisher  is  as  good  a  judge  of 
a  ball  player  as  he  is  a  pitcher.  Judy  Mardin  is  another  famous  vet¬ 
eran.  He  pitches  right  and  left-handed  and  carries  oceans  of  stuff 
in  either  arm.  McNamara,  a  new-comer,  will  prove  a  headliner  also. 
While  pitching  for  the  Naval  Unit  at  Fordham,  he  established  a 
great  record,  and  we  are  confident  he  will  do  equally  well  for  us 
against  other  college  nines. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  write  this  article  without  giving  special 
praise  to  one  man  on  that  team,  and  that  is  Frank  Frisch.  Frisch  is 
known  as  a  wonderful  football  player,  and  for  those  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  him,  we  will  say  that  he  plays  ball  equally  well. 
And  that  means  something  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  picked 
by  Walter  Camp  for  the  second  All-American  football  team.  He 
was  offered  a  tryout  with  the  New  York  Giants  by  McGraw,  and 
consequently  no  more  need  be  said  about  his  ability,  because  McGraw 
doesn’t  offer  men  tryouts  who  are  not  of  exceptional  merit. 

Thus  all  is  in  readiness  for  a  baseball  season  that  will  go  down 
in  history  as  Fordham’s  banner  year.  Above  all,  the  West  Point 
trip  will  be  held  on  May  17,  and  although  it  is  early  to  predict  any¬ 
thing,  we  feel  confident  that  the  trip  this  year  will  be  even  better 
than  that  of  last  season.  The  manager  of  the  ball  team  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  surprise  that  will  be  announced  later.  We  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  about  the  boat,  or  whether  it  is  about  the  time  it  will 
come  home  or  what,  but  we  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  big  surprise. 
Some  one  suggested  that  this  year  the  boat  dock  at  midnight.  The 
manager  considered  this  a  good  idea,  and  maybe  the  surprise  will  be 
in  this  line.  Now  we  await  results.  Let  the  team  show  that  all  the 
advance  notices  are  not  expressions  of  mere  admirers,  but  of  the 
entire  college.  When  the  baseball  season  opens  and  the  cry  “Play 
Ball”  is  heard,  let  us  start  off  with  a  rush.  Let  the  first  man  up  get 
a  hit  and  the  others  will  follow  suit. 
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A  lumni 

NEW  HONORS  FOR  THE  UNIT 


T  is  not  generally  known  that  when  “Bull”  Lowe,  the 
famous  gridiron  warrior,  was  recently  given  a  commis¬ 
sion  and  awarded  the  War  Cross  with  a  silver  leaf  for 
heroic  rescues  under  fire,  eighteen  others  of  the  Ford- 
ham  Ambulance  Unit,  whose  names  meager  accounts  unfortunately 
do  not  give,  received  the  coveted  decoration  at  the  same  time. 

General  Pershing  himself  congratulated  several  members  of  the 
Unit,  saying,  “It  is  gratifying  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  have 
such  men,  who  are  ever  ready  to  risk  their  lives  and  face  the  great¬ 
est  dangers  for  the  sake  of  others,  numbered  in  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  forces.” 


Another  Fordham  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  Captain  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  who  was  but  a  short 
time  ago  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  by  General 
Pershing.  His  official  citation  follows : 

Capt.  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  363d  Infantry — For  extraor¬ 
dinary  heroism  in  action  during  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive,  France,  September  26,  1918.  Leading  a  pla¬ 
toon  in  advance  of  other  troops,  Capt.  Mitchell  en¬ 
countered  and  captured  three  German  153’s,  which 
were  in  operation,  also  taking  six  officers  and  about 
425  men.  During  the  night  he  organized  troops  from 
his  own  and  other  divisions  and  established  a  formid¬ 
able  piece  of  front  line.  Home  address,  Miss  Ted 
Mitchell,  daughter,  314  Congress  Avenue,  Prescott, 
Ariz. 


FURTHER  CASUALTIES 

News  of  casualties  to  Fordham  men  still  keeps  coming  in  slowly. 
To  those  others  who  have,  by  their  sacrifice,  given  a  new  luster  to 
the  name  of  Fordham,  it  is  our  sorrow  to  have  to  add  Lieutenant 
John  Oliver  Murphy,  Lieutenant  Alfred  N.  Joerg,  Lieutenant  Ralph 
S.  Wolcott,  and  Edward  P.  Joyce,  all  of  the  Law  School. 
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Lieut.  Murphy  was  killed  in  the  Argonne  on  November  5.  He 
was  a  student  of  law  when  the  trouble  with  Mexico  broke  out,  when 
he  enlisted  with  the  7th  Regiment  and  went  to  the  border.  He  was 
commissioned  at  the  Second  Plattsburg  Camp. 

Lieut.  Joerg  was  a  combat  officer  of  the  12th  Aero  Squadron. 
He  was  first  reported  missing  in  action,  but  later  reports  brought 
the  sadder  news  of  his  death. 

Lieut.  Wolcott,  who,  before  he  entered  the  service,  was  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Beekman,  Menken  &  Grision,  was  wounded  in 
action  just  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  He  was  attached  to 
Co.  D  of  the  311th  Infantry. 

Edward  P.  Joyce,  who  enlisted  in  the  Sixty-ninth  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  was  slightly  wounded  in  action. 

HEROIC  DEATH  OF  PETER  COLLINS,  PREP.,  ’16 

This  is  the  account  of  the  glorious  end  of  Peter  Collins — one  of 
Fordham’s  greatest  athletes  in  recent  years — as  written  by  his 
brother.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  his  death  late  in  September,  but 
not  all  of  us  have  heard  of  his  heroism.  To  the  end  that  all  may 
know  it  we  are  printing  this  letter. 

Corporal  William  Collins’  letter  to  his  father  follows : 

“It  is  with  a  broken  heart  that  I  will  endeavor  to  relate  to  you 
the  untimely  death  of  our  beloved  Peter.  I  sent  you  a  cablegram, 
but  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  reached  you. 

“However,  before  this  letter  arrives  you  will  undoubtedly  have 
received  official  notice  from  the  Government. 

“We  lined  up  for  the  big  attack  at  5  a.  m.,  and  at  5.40,  just  as 
dawn  was  breaking,  the  artillery  started  a  most  terrific  barrage  on 
Fritz’s  front  line.  As  soon  as  it  lifted,  we  went  over.  Joe  was  in 
the  first  wave  with  the  Moppers  Up.  Pete  and  his  squad  came  ten 
yards  behind,  and  I  was  directly  behind  Pete.  Somewhat  contrary 
to  expectations,  Jerry  showed  no  desire  to  give  up,  and  put  up  a 
most  stubborn  resistance,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  had  wind 
of  the  attack  and  was  well  prepared. 

“Just  as  we  reached  the  first  German  trench,  and  before  swoop¬ 
ing  down  on  the  beasts,  Pete  went  down,  the  first  man  to  fall.  The 
bullet  struck  his  left  cheek  and  came  out  behind  his  right  ear.  Death 
was  almost  instantaneous,  in  fact  the  only  movement  he  made  was  to 
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raise  himself  on  one  arm,  and  cry  out  his  last  words :  ‘Tell  Lalonde 
to  take  the  squad  and  go  ahead.’  He  did  not  suffer  more  than  a  min¬ 
ute  before  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  God  Almighty,  and  they  went 
ahead  and  accounted  for  the  Demon  who  got  Pete,  as  well  as  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  more  who  were  holding  this  part  of  the  line.  The 
fight  was  a  tough  one,  but  we  succeeded  in  our  task,  and  delivered 
one  of  the  most  telling  blows  of  the  war  to  Mr.  Hun.  We  lost  a 
number  of  good  men,  but  thank  God  we  did  our  job. 

“I  am  unable  to  say  much  more  about  the  fight,  in  fact,  what  we 
saw  and  went  through  is  too  horrible  to  describe. 

“Toward  evening  we  were  fairly  well  established  in  our  new 
positions,  and  although  the  shelling  was  quite  heavy,  we  ventured 
back  to  the  spot  where  Pete  had  fallen.  We  thought  the  least  we 
could  do  was  to  give  him  some  sort  of  burial. 

“Tom  Dillon,  Art  Lindon,  Dick  Murray  (a  very  dear  pal  of 
ours),  Joe  and  myself  started  out  to  comb  the  ground  in  search  of 
the  body.  It  was  some  time,  as  dusk  was  falling  and  there  were 
many  bodies.  Finally  Dick  found  the  spot,  and  there  lay  Pete,  with 
a  look  of  determination  on  his  face.  I  made  a  cross  of  two  sticks, 
and  after  making  a  suitable  inscription  and  fastening  one  of  his 
identification  tags  to  same  we  proceeded  with  the  burial. 

“We  dug  out  the  grave  in  a  shell  hole  right  where  he  had  fallen, 
wrapped  him  in  his  slicker,  and  laid  him  facing  the  front.  After 
saying  some  prayers,  we  closed  the  grave,  put  up  the  cross,  and  laid 
his  rifle,  bayonet  and  helmet  on  top  of  the  little  mound. 

“Well,  Dear  Dad,  my  heart  aches  while  writing  this  letter,  but  it 
is  just  another  of  the  many  blows  you  have  had  to  take,  and  I  know 
you  will  accept  it  as  a  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  though  it  is  a  heavy 
burden  of  sadness  to  bear,  still  we  may  all  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  dear  boy  died  a  most  glorious  death,  that  of  an  American  soldier 
fighting  for  Old  Glory. 

“All  our  comrades  are  grief  stricken.  He  had  the  utmost  love 
and  respect  of  every  man  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  will 
forever  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  innumerable  friends. 

“I  am  getting  an  exact  map  reference  of  the  spot,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  some  day  have  his  remains  brought  home  and  laid 
alongside  of  mother’s. 

“It  will  no  doubt  be  some  consolation  for  you  to  know  that  the 
morning  before  the  attack,  Pete,  with  all  the  rest  of  us,  attended 
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Mass,  and  received  general  absolution,  and  Communion  from  Rev. 
Father  Hory,  and  while  waiting  at  the  tape,  two  minutes  before  go¬ 
ing  over,  Pete  turned  to  Pete  Sheridan,  one  of  the  lads  in  his  squad, 
and  said: 

“  ‘Sherry,  let  us  kneel  down  and  say  an  act  of  Contrition.’ 

“They  did,  and  then  started  on  what  proved  to  be  our  boy’s  last 
journey.” 

James  Charles  Farrell,  ’89,  capitalist,  newspaper  owner  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  who  resided  in  Albany,  died  recently  in  New  York  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Welstead,  TO,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  died  not  long  ago  of  pneumonia  following  influ¬ 
enza.  He  had  been  ordained  only  three  years,  but  in  that  short  time 
he  made  himself  a  leader  in  community  work.  His  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  his  parish. 

The  Monthly  offers  its  congratulations  to — 

Joseph  V.  McKee,  ’ll,  on  his  recent  marriage  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Kraft,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Kraft,  of  New  Rochelle. 
Mr.  McKee  who,  since  his  graduation,  has  become  well  known  as  a 
lawyer  and  an  author,  is  serving  his  second  term  in  the  assembly. 

And  to  William  J.  McNamara,  ’09,  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps,  on  his  engagement  to  Miss  Viola  Keane,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Keane,  of  New  York. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
War  Department  is  self-explanatory: 

To  the  Editor, 

The  Alumni  Magazine, 

Fordham  University. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  graduates  of  your  institution  return  from  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  abroad,  many  of  them  may  very  likely  bring  with  them  snap¬ 
shot  photographs  illustrative  of  the  sections  and  the  actions  in  which 
they  have  participated. 

It  is  desirable  that  copies  of  all  such  photographs  should  reach 
this  office  for  the  permanent  official  pictorial  files  of  the  General 
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Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  To  this  end  may  we  ask  you  to 
insert  in  any  editions  of  your  paper  the  enclosed  request? 

With  hearty  thanks  in  advance  for  your  co-operation. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  Weeks, 

Colonel,  General  Staff, 

Chief,  Historical  Branch,  W.  P.  D. 


JAMES  PATRICK  PRYOR,  Ex-'l9 

Former  Editor  of  THE  MONTHLY  •who 
Died  in  the  Service  of  His  Country 
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James  Patrick  Pryor 

N  October  1,  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  James  Pat¬ 
rick  Pryor,  ’19,  the  editor  of  this  magazine  during  1917- 
18,  died  of  influenza.  He  had  enlisted  in  June,  at  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  was  called  to  active  duty 
19,  just  as  the  epidemic  was  beginning  to  spread  its 
heavy  wings  of  terror  and  death  over  the  land. 

Jim,  or  “Pat,”  as  he  was  known  here  at  Fordham,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  and  received  his  grammar-school  education  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Yonkers. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Fordham  Prep.,  and,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  course,  entered  the  College  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1919,  in  which  he  remained  until  his  enlistment  in  the  Navy  last 
June. 

Such  is  the  simple  history  of  Jim  Pryor.  To  the  casual  reader 
there  is  apparently  nothing  to  differentiate  him  from  a  hundred 
other  Catholic  college  men,  past  or  present ;  nothing  to  suggest  that 
his  character  was  of  a  stuff  that  made  him  stand  out  with  cameo¬ 
like  clearness  against  a  background  of  mediocrity;  nothing  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  the  “average  man.” 

But  we,  his  friends,  can  look  back  upon  him  and  let  the  thousand 
and  one  little  incidents  of  school  days  and  college  comradeship  drift 
back  into  our  memory,  and  somehow  these  little,  almost  trivial,  rec¬ 
ollections  form  themselves  into  a  strong,  forceful  and  noble  portrait 
and  unwittingly  the  words  are  forced  from  us,  “There  will  never  be 
another  Pat.” 

In  his  Junior  year  he  was  chosen  editor  of  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  the  second  editor  of  the  magazine  who  was  not  a  Senior. 
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Towards  its  fame  and  success  he  bent  all  his  energies,  imbuing  also 
his  associates  with  the  same  idea.  Besides  editing  the  Monthly,  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  Managing  Editor  of  The  Ram,  and  almost 
every  issue  of  Fordham’s  weekly  contained  one  or  more  editorials 
from  his  pen. 

He  interested  himself  in  debating,  and  his  keen  arguments,  with 
their  forceful  presentation,  won  him  a  place  on  the  ’Varsity  debating 
team  which  met  Holy  Cross  last  year. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  different  from  most  of  his  classmates. 
He  was,  above  all,  reticent  and  unassuming  and  far  from  talkative. 
He  would  stand,  listening  in  silence  to  a  discussion,  until  some  re¬ 
mark  contrary  to  his  well-informed  ideas  was  made.  Then,  with  a 
slight  curling  of  his  lips  and  one  quick  flash  in  his  eye,  there  came 
his  answer — sharp  and  to  the  point;  expressed  not  in  poetic  gener¬ 
alities,  but  in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner,  pertinent  to  the  question. 

For,  as  he  grew  older,  he  thought  more  deeply.  It  was  difficult 
to  mention  any  subject  with  which  his  intellect  had  not  wrestled 
and  upon  which  it  had  not  formed  clear-cut  ideas.  And  to  these  he 
held,  not,  however,  with  the  belief  that  infallibility  was  invested  in 
him.  He  stood  ready  to  be  convinced,  and,  on  matters  of  religion,  to 
be  corrected  by  his  superiors. 

But  is  was  not  often  that  he  was  found  in  error.  For  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  at  home  and  at  college  by  Catholic  influences,  and  he  sur¬ 
rounded  himself,  in  his  reading  and  in  his  free  time,  by  all  that  was 
pure  and  true,  so  that  behind  all  his  thoughts — and  it  is  but  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  his  editorials  of  last  year  to  prove  this — there  shone 
forth  sound  Catholicity  and  unswerving  devotion  to  truth  and  honor 
and  purity. 

In  these  few,  simple  words,  then,  let  The  Monthly  and  Ford- 
ham  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Pryor.  Had  he  lived,  his  essays  might  ap¬ 
pear  once  more  on  these  pages  unless,  indeed,  he  was  studying  in  the 
Seminary,  for  the  priesthood  was  his  ambition  and  hope.  We  can¬ 
not  eulogize  at  length  one  who  so  hated  a  bathetic  display  of  senti¬ 
ment  while  he  lived.  We  can  only  repeat — “There  will  never  be 
another  Pat.” 


Regret 

HEN  one  has  mounted  to  the  highest  peak 
That  mortal  man  can  humanly  attain. 

When  one  has  trespassed  in  that  proud  domain, 

Where  men  stand  hushed  to  hear  the  victor  speak; 

When  he  can  crush  the  strong,  and  lead  the  weak. 

Intimidate  the  bold,  and  not  refrain 
From  forging  fetters  with  an  iron  strain; 

Then  do  the  people  wake,  but  wake  in  vain. 

The  mob  will  raise  one  mortal  to  the  skies, 

And,  when  he  rules  the  destinies  of  men. 

Stare  at  the  autocrat  with  timid  eyes. 

And  covet  longingly  what  might  have  been. 

Too  late  we  see  the  evils  that  we  do. 

Or  realize  the  doing  of  a  wrong. 

Regret  the  power  given  to  the  strong. 

Repent  the  freedom  that  our  fathers  knew. 

We  idle  on — a  thoughtless,  heedless  crew — 

Carefree,  until  someone  slinks  along. 

And  courts  our  favor  with  his  siren  song. 

Drawing  from  fools  a  bounteous  revenue. 

Finally,  when  he  holds  us  in  his  hands. 

To  use  in  whatsoever  way  he  lists. 

We  writhe  and  murmur  ’neath  our  self-forged  bands, 
Murmurs  intangible  as  morning  mists. 

No  emperor  has  risen  in  a  day. 

But  small  things  given  up  to  one  man’s  will 
Will  soon  grow  into  great,  and  greater  still, 

Until  our  liberty  is  filched  away. 

And  when  at  last  we  see  his  feet  of  clay, 

With  eyes  new-opened,  blinking  at  the  sun, 

Too  late,  too  late,  we  see  the  evil  done. 

How  far  our  thoughtless  steps  have  gone  astray. 

John  J.  Dillon,  '20. 


Edna 


MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN ,  ’20 


NCE  more  Captain  Destinn  sat  in  the  moonlight,  and 
played  the  age-old  game.  The  music  from  the  house 
was  just  faint  enough,  and  the  foliage  of  the  garden 
lent  just  the  correct  tinge  of  romance.  The  girl  was 
as  wonderful  as  the  night  itself.  He  kissed  her.  She  closed  her 
eyes  in  ecstasy,  and  he  smiled  down  at  the  closed  lashes  with  a  sort 
of  triumphant  scorn  that  was  wholly  selfish.  Destinn,  as  usual, 
was  cheating. 

They  walked  toward  the  house,  and  the  little  girl  in  white  clung 
to  his  arm  with  the  same  light  grace  that  the  chiffon  clung  to  her 
throat.  Finally,  they  paused  just  before  entering  the  archway  of  the 
door. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled,  and  then  stepped  ahead.  He 
caught  her. 


“Little  one,”  he  said,  watching  her  face  closely  for  the  change  he 
knew  was  coming,  “little  one,  you  mustn’t  take  me  too  seriously. 
I’ve  been  through  hell  the  last  year — ‘Over  There,’  you  know — and, 
well — well,  this  is  my  recreation  .  .  .  Do  you  understand — little 
one?” 

She  understood,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  tightly.  A  second  later 
a  single  teardrop  fell  on  his  hand.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
at  first  a  trifle  sadly.  Then  he  smiled — a  queer,  grim  little  smile, 
like  an  Indian  smiles  when  he  puts  another  notch  in  his  tomahawk. 


And  then  he  stepped  into  the  room. 

Some  few  minutes  later  Destinn  was  walking  down  the  road  to¬ 
ward  the  trolley,  quite  content  with  himself.  This  night  was  but  an¬ 
other  bead  in  his  rosary  of  pleasure,  and  there  were  other  decades 
yet  to  be  counted.  His  philosophy  had  always  been  one  of  self,  and 
so  far  it  had  sufficed  to  bring  him  all  the  happiness  he  had  sought. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  about  Destinn,  except  perhaps  that,  on 
account  of  being  near  death  so  often,  he  imagined  that  life  owed 
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him  even  more  pleasure  than  it  did  others,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
take  it.  The  war  had  accentuated  his  selfishness,  and  he  took  a  sav- 
age  joy  in  being  glad  of  it. 

He  swung  along  the  pike,  smiling.  Then,  suddenly,  he  stopped, 
for  there,  leaning  against  the  rail  of  a  rustic  bridge,  stood  a  girl. 
She  was  looking  down  into  a  sort  of  valley,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
completely  absorbed,  like  one  who  is  praying.  Without  realizing 
why,  Destinn  tiptoed  across  the  bridge.  He  suddenly  felt  as  though 
he  were  walking  down  the  center  aisle  of  a  church.  He  stepped  to 
her  side  and  he  saw  her  face. 

She  was  beautiful;  he  had  sensed  that  before  he  had  seen  her, 
but  her  beauty  was  different,  very  different — like  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  a  dream  or  a  vision,  something  that  seemed  not  so  much 
the  beauty  of  earthly  things  as  the  beauty  of  things  divine.  And  the 
moon,  playing  through  her  golden  hair,  made  a  fitful  halo  of  silvered 
gold. 

Destinn  followed  her  gaze  into  the  little  valley.  There  were 
woods  on  either  side,  and  in  the  background  the  cross  of  a  convent 
spread  itself  across  the  face  of  the  moon  and  cast  a  reverent  shadow 
upon  the  scene.  Through  the  open  windows  of  the  chapel  he  saw, 
indistinctly,  a  procession  of  nuns.  Lighted  flambeaux  cast  angelic 
spectres  on  the  ground  and  paled  the  radiance  of  the  stars.  The 
indistinct  notes  of  a  hymn  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  rather  than  to 
have  been  produced  by  any  source. 

Destinn  watched,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  breathe.  Then  he 
turned  again  to  the  girl  at  his  side. 

She  was  looking  at  him  now,  and  spoke  to  him  simply,  very  sim¬ 
ply,  as  though  she  had  always  known  him. 

“You  see,  you  soldiers  are  not  forgotten,”  and  her  lovely  eyes 
wandered  thoughtfully  back  to  the  nuns  below. 

“You  mean  that  they  are” — the  word  came  hard  to  him — “pray¬ 
ing  for  us  ?” 

She  nodded. 

“Every  night  they  pray,  and  every  night  I  come  to  add  my  little 
prayer  to  theirs.  I  hope  that  it  will  do  just  a  little  good.” 

Destinn  was  silent  for  a  moment.  As  for  himself,  he  never  re¬ 
membered  praying  in  his  life.  Not  even  before  a  battle.  And  that 
anyone  should  pray  for  another — well,  he  had  really  never  thought 
of  that  before.  Such  supreme  unselfishness  was  a  new  idea  to  him. 
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A  peculiar  feeling  of  spirituality  seemed  to  be  creeping  over  him, 
and  he  didn’t  quite  know  whether  he  liked  it.  He  tried  to  shake  it 
off  with  a  flippant  question. 

“Isn’t  that  stupid  of  them — that  praying  for  another?” 

“That’s  rather  ungrateful,  isn’t  it?”  Her  eyes  were  very  serious, 
and  he  felt  the  reproach.  Then  she  smiled ;  and  Destinn,  though  he 
fought  hard  against  it,  felt  the  queer  thrill  of  the  spiritual  once  more 
in  his  veins.  Then  she  continued,  as  though  she  were  still  on  the 
same  subject :  “Let’s  go  home.” 

She  spoke  naturally,  almost  innocently,  and  Destinn  wondered. 
He  didn’t  quite  understand ;  he  had  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  affair — here  he  was  standing  on  a  lonely  road  at  midnight, 
talking  to  a  girl  he  didn’t  know,  and  who  inspired  him  with  uncom¬ 
fortable,  yet  satisfying,  thoughts  of  prayer  and  of  angels,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  creed,  she  should  have  tickled  only  his  sense  of  self 
with  her  beauty  and  her  smile. 

But,  he  took  her  home.  .  .  . 

As  she  left  him  at  the  gate  of  her  house  she  whispered  her  name 
to  him.  It  was  Edna.  Destinn  liked  it.  He  had  imagined  it  would 
be  something  simple  like  that. 

On  his  way  back  he  passed  the  bridge  again,  and  he  stopped.  The 
nuns  were  no  longer  there,  and  neither  was  the  moon  nor  the  cross. 
And  he  was  surprised,  now,  that  the  place  had  ever  moved  him.  He 
was  his  own  blase  self  once  more,  and  his  cynical  laugh  rang  out 
across  the  valley,  as  though  he  would  chase  away  even  the  remotest 
echoes  of  the  hymn  that,  a  few  moments  before,  had  so  moved  him. 
He  thought  of  the  little  girl  in  the  garden,  and  of  her  smile  that  had 
turned  to  a  tear.  Then  he  thought  of  Edna  and  her  moonlit  hair, 
and  he  smiled  like  that  Indian  we  mentioned  before  who,  this  time, 
was  preparing  to  put  another  notch  in  his  tomahawk.  .  .  . 

After  the  theatre,  a  week  later,  Destinn  and  Edna  entered  a  fash¬ 
ionable  grill.  He  waited  while  she  went  off  to  arrange  her  hair.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  to-night  was  going  to  be  another  bead  in 
that  rosary  of  his.  A  moment  or  two  later  Edna  was  back,  holding 
a  handkerchief  in  her  hand.  She  was  blushing. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  mind,”  she  said,  looking  down  at  the  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“Mind?  Mind  what?” 
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The  blushes  crept  higher. 

“Mother  made  me  take  some  talcum  powder  in  my  handkerchief, 
and — and  I’ve  just  put  some  of  it  on  my  nose.  Why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  it  was  shiny?” 

Destinn  nearly  laughed  outright.  Powder — talcum  powder  in  her 
handkerchief !  He  was  surprised  to  find  innocence  so  charming.  He 
sat  opposite  her  at  the  table.  Seldom  before  in  his  life  had  his 
senses  been  so  pleased.  She  was  exquisite  herself,  and,  what  was 
even  more  exquisite,  she  didn’t  seem  to  realize  that  she  was.  The 
wonderful  gold  of  her  hair  and  the  wonderful  blue  of  her  eyes  and 
the  tiny  nose,  covered  over  with  talcum,  gratified  almost  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  self-pleasure  that  was  in  him.  Destinn  wondered  what 
would  happen  in  those  eyes  if  he  ever  took  her  in  his  arms. 

And  then  he  tried  to  talk  to  her,  like  he  had  talked  to  so  many, 
of  love  and  kisses ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  couldn’t.  Under  the  steady 
gaze  of  those  eyes  he  felt  that  his  poise  was  slipping,  and  he  blushed 
in  his  turn.  He  bit  his  lip  at  this,  but  the  blood  that  he  drew  was 
hardly  redder  than  his  cheek. 

She  was  talking  now. 

“Do  you  know,  I  believe  that  the  people  in  this  place  need  some¬ 
one’s  prayers  even  more  than  the  soldiers  do?” 

Destinn  was  irritated,  and  he  showed  it. 

“Why  persist  in  worrying  about  either?  You’ll  get  more  real 
happiness  out  of  life  if  you  forget  others  entirely  and  devote  your¬ 
self  to  yourself.” 

It  was  his  creed  of  self  again,  and  it  made  Edna  thoughtful. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  a  deeper  blue. 

“You’re  wrong,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head  seriously,  “and  I’d 
like  to  show  you  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It’s  not  so  common¬ 
place  as  the  side  you  see,  and  neither  is  it  so  sordid.  I  believe  the 
only  real  way  to  be  happy  is  to  do  something  for  someone  else. 
That’s  what  I  was  doing  when  you  met  me,  and  I  was  happy  then. 
If  you  would  come  to  a  place  that  I  know  of,  where  I  have  spent 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  you’re 
wrong.  I  wonder — would  you  come?” 

Edna  smiled  with  the  question,  and  again  Destinn  felt  the  warm 
glow  of  the  spiritual.  He  choked  it  down. 

“You  won’t  be  able  to  convince  me,  but  I’ll  come.  Let’s  dance.” 

A  few  nights  later  Destinn  and  Edna  turned  a  corner  that  led  to 
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a  filthy  alleyway.  A  cafe  furnished  the  only  light  for  the  whole 
street,  and  its  drunken  radiance,  so  to  speak,  staggered  down  the 
ill-kept  pavements.  The  houses  that  lined  either  side  seemed  to 
slink  back  into  the  shadows,  as  though  to  hide  their  sordidness. 
Piles  of  refuse  at  the  curb  added  their  ragged  bulk  to  the  already 
ragged  shadows. 

Destinn  knew  that  the  girl  at  his  side  was  watching  him  closely, 
and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  disgust  with  all  the  details  of  the 
poverty  that  surrounded  them.  He  was  wondering  how  happiness 
could  be  found  with  such  a  setting  of  misery  as  this.  They  paused 
at  the  far  end  of  the  alleyway  before  a  house  that  was  no  better  nor 
no  worse  than  its  vagabond  brethren. 

Edna  looked  up.  On  the  second  floor  a  dim  light  fought  its  way 
through  the  murk  on  the  window  panes,  as  though  it  were  glad  to 
escape  even  into  such  a  miserable  place  as  the  alleyway. 

They  went  up,  and  each  stair  complained  under  their  step.  Edna 
threw  open  the  door  without  even  knocking.  Destinn  looked  in. 

A  flickering  lamp  faintly  illumined  the  room.  Sprawled  across 
the  table  was  a  man  with  his  face  buried  in  the  square  figures  of  the 
oilcloth  cover,  his  maudlin  fingers  still  grasping  an  empty  brandy 
flask. 

Huddled  together  on  a  couch  at  the  very  fringe  of  light  were 
three  children,  very  ragged  and  very  scared. 

It  was  an  old,  old  story,  but  to  Destinn  it  was  new.  He  had  read 
of  scenes  like  this ;  but,  like  all  other  things  which  did  not  concern 
himself,  he  had  refused  to  allow  himself  to  dwell  upon  it.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  see.  He  felt  a  slight  stirring  in  his 
soul  that  he  couldn’t  define ;  but  Edna,  who  was  watching,  smiled. 

As  soon  as  the  tots  saw  Edna  in  the  doorway,  they  jumped  from 
the  couch  and  ran  up  to  her  and  clung  to  her  blue  dress.  The  scared 
look  vanished  from  their  little  faces  as  quickly  as  the  night  bursts 
into  dawn.  She  bent  down  and  kissed  each  one.  They  smiled  hap¬ 
pily  ;  and,  though  their  faces  were  pinched  and  scrawny  and  dirty, 
Destinn  though  they  looked  beautiful  then,  when  they  smiled. 

Edna  opened  a  mysterious  package  that  she  had  brought  with 
her,  and  six  eager,  skinny  hands  went  up  to  her.  To  each  she 
handed  one  of  those  trifles  that  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  child, 
and  that  only  a  woman  knows  how  to  select. 

For  a  moment  they  forgot  their  drunken  father,  and  clustered 
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about  her.  She  sat  down  with  them  on  the  dirty  floor  and  played 
as  though  she  herself  were  ten  years  old.  And  Destinn  saw  her 
smiling,  and  slowly  he  began  to  realize.  .  .  .  She  had  never  looked 
so  wonderful,  she  had  never  thrilled  him  so  deeply  with  that  sense 
of  the  spiritual  as  she  did  now,  sitting  there,  a  vision  of  gold  and 
blue,  on  that  squalid  floor,  kissing  those  three  ragamuffins. 

Suddenly  Destinn  knew  that  she  was  happy — happier  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  all  his  life.  His  own  words  came  back  to  him,  and 
he  was  surprised  that  they  contained  a  sting:  “You’ll  get  more  hap¬ 
piness  out  of  life  if  you  forget  others  entirely,  and  devote  yourself 
to  yourself.” 

He  glanced  down  at  the  group  at  his  feet,  and  he  knew  instinc¬ 
tively  that  he  was  wrong.  And  then,  somehow  or  other,  he  found 
himself  thinking  of  those  two  midnight  eyes  that  he  had  hurt  so 
deeply,  and  of  the  tear  that  had  dropped  on  his  hand  that  night  in 
the  garden.  And  he  wondered  if  he  would  be  as  happy  as  Edna 
was  now  if  he  dried  away  the  tears  from  those  eyes  of  the  Girl  in 
the  Garden.  .  .  . 

“Edna,”  he  whispered;  “let’s  go — please.” 

When  they  were  once  more  in  the  dirty  alleyway,  Destinn 
stopped  and  turned  to  her.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  tenderly.  He  half  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
the  care  with  which  he  had  always  selected  the  scenery  of  his  amour¬ 
ettes,  and  yet  here  he  was  now  in  the  most  wretched  street  of  the 
city,  surrounded  not  by  soft  lights  and  low  music,  but  by  the  nasty 
glow  and  the  raucous  music  of  a  cafe. 

“Edna,”  he  said,  “I’ve  never  taken  a  girl  in  my  arms  before,  ex¬ 
cept  to  lie  to  her — to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her.  But  you — the  respect 
that  I  have  for  you  is  too  wonderful  to  stain  by  lying.  So  I  am  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  I  do  not  love  you.” 

He  looked  at  her,  and  he  saw  that  she  understood.  He  knew  that 
she  would. 

“And,  Edna — you’re  right  about  that — that  happiness.”  He 
paused.  “And  I’m  going  to  try  .  .  .  hard.” 

Once  more  Captain  Destinn  sat  in  the  moonlight  and  played  the 
age-old  game.  The  music  from  the  house  was  just  faint  enough, 
and  the  foliage  in  the  garden  lent  just  the  correct  tinge  of  romance. 
The  girl  was  as  beautiful  as  the  night  itself.  He  kissed  her.  .  .  . 
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She  closed  her  eyes  in  ecstasy,  and  he  smiled  down  at  the  closed 
lashes  with — not  triumphant  scorn  this  time — but  with  real  happi¬ 
ness.  Destinn  was  no  longer  cheating.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  leaning  against  the  rail  of  a  rustic  bridge, 
stood  a  girl.  She  was  looking  down  into  a  sort  of  valley,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  completely  absorbed,  like  one  who  is  praying.  And 
the  moon,  playing  through  her  golden  hair,  made  a  fitful  halo  of 
silvered  gold  .  .  .  and  she  smiled;  for  she,  too,  was  really  happy. 


Conceit  of  Men 


JOHN  C.  MacCARTHY,  ’  ip 

OE  once  said  that  the  best  poet  was  the  best  critic,  both 
of  others  and  of  himself,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
he  was  wrong.  This  is  evident  from  the  example  of 
Milton,  who  counted  the  “Paradise  Regained”  the  great¬ 
est  of  his  works,  which,  to  those  very  few  who  have  read  the  poem, 
is  manifestly  absurd;  and  from  the  example  of  Poe  himself,  who 
was  provoked  into  a  very  acrid  and  undignified  attack  on  Lowell  by 
the  latter’s  appreciation — 

“Then  comes  Poe  with  his  Raven,  like  Barnaby  Rudge, 
Three-fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge” — 

which  was,  in  the  main,  just;  and  from  that  other  example  of  Poe’s 
pointing  to  the  increase  in  circulation  of  The  Southern  Messenger 
(which  he  carefully  specified  was  a  five-dollar  journal)  from  seven 
hundred  to  nearly  five  thousand  during  a  year  in  which  he  was  a 
regular  contributor. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  knows  more  than  ourselves  the  amount  of 
labor  and  thought  we  have  put  into  a  production  ;  yet,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
“This  very  fact  disqualifies  a  man  from  judging  himself.”  When  an 
author,  after  all  is  written,  corrected,  proof-read  and  published,  looks 
into  his  works,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  with  too  much  satisfaction  on  the 
finely-turned  phrase  and  the  originalities  of  thought  which,  though 
they  have  taken  much  time  in  the  making,  are  more  evident  to  him¬ 
self  than  to  others.  And  he  cons  them  over  complacently  without 
any  idea  of  critical  study — when  he  does  not  throw  them  aside  in 
boredom  or  disgust.  For,  to  justly  estimate  his  works,  a  man  must 
forget  that  he  has  done  them,  and  this  no  one  can  do. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  attitude  of  genius  towards  itself  that  we 
are  interested,  or  in  a  man’s  attitude  towards  things  from  which  he 
has  taken  his  hand  some  time — what  rouses  our  enthusiasm  in  the 
moment  of  making  becomes,  after  years,  stale  and  unprofitable,  and 
“no  man  cares  to  go  to  school  to  himself;”  but,  in  the  hopes  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  run  through  the  veins  of  him  doing  inventive  or  crea¬ 
tive  work,  in  the  fine  passion  that  grips  even  the  humblest  of  us 
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when  we  are  spinning  something  out  of  ourselves. 

There  is  a  man  I  know  who  has  done  many  wonderful  things,  or, 
I  should  say,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  done  them  (which  is  not  the 
same  thing).  In  recent  years,  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  his 
profession  to  be  discovering  or  inventing  things  which  the  world  has 
never  known  before,  each,  in  its  turn,  destined  to  bring  him  renown 
and  honors,  and,  incidentally,  greath  wealth.  From  what  he  told  me 
of  them  (as  I  shall  tell  them  to  you),  there  were  matters  which 
would  change  many  theories,  and  many  false  certainties  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy  and  the  major  part  of  the  sciences;  and  there 
were  other  matters  which  would  stir  the  worlds  of  literature  and  of 
art  as  they  have  never  been.  None  of  these  has,  as  yet,  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  reason  for  that  I  am  not  concerned  with,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  the  man  towards  each  of  his  engagements. 

When  first  I  knew  him  he  was  very  elated  over  some  secret  af¬ 
fair,  and  for  weeks  the  place  where  you  could  most  certainly  find 
him  was  in  the  great  library,  and  each  week  increased  his  elation. 
He  talked  vaguely  of  some  revelation  to  come  to  the  world;  and, 
though  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  he  induced  his  enthusiasm  into  me. 
Finally,  when  he  had  entirely  finished  his  studies,  he  told  me  of 
what  had  been  occupying  him ;  and,  lo !  he  had  discovered  and  au¬ 
thenticated  the  original  life-portrait  of  Shakespeare,  a  most  precious 
and  important  relic  for  which  all  the  world  has  been  searching.  And 
he  had  many  subtle  and  convincing  arguments  from  genealogy  and 
history,  as  well  as  from  the  picture  itself,  to  prove  it  the  portrait 
that  hung  in  the  gallery  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  was  lost.  And  no 
one  has  disproved  any  of  these  arguments,  for  no  one  else  knows 
them. 

Then,  in  a  few  months,  he  grew  abstracted  again,  which  abstrac¬ 
tion  gradually  grew  into  satisfaction.  I  saw  little  of  him  except 
when,  at  intervals,  he  brought  me  problems  in  algebra  and  geometry 
to  solve,  for  he  had  a  strange  confidence  in  my  learning.  With  each 
solution  of  his  difficulties,  he  would  go  away  with  a  new  exultation. 
He  was  like  an  army  which  has  pierced  the  enemy’s  lines  and  beaten 
him  into  retreat ;  or  he  was  like  the  sea  which  has  swept  away  the 
dykes  that  hold  it ;  or  he  was  like  the  winds  that  have  broken  the 
masses  of  the  sailing  clouds  and  driven  them  back  to  the  nadir  of 
the  heavens. 

Finally,  he  announced  this  task  completed  also,  but  he  would  give 
me  only  the  smallest  glimpses  of  the  proof  of  what  he  had  accom- 
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plished — wonderful  geometric  figures  covering  sheets  of  paper. 
These,  I  would  have  to  take  his  word,  proved  that  the  circle  could  be 
squared,  or,  to  put  it  in  plain  English,  and  not  to  prejudice  those 
who  see  an  apparent  contradiction,  that  the  area  of  a  circle  could  be 
measured  accurately ;  this  was  done  by  some  new  unit  which  he,  act¬ 
ing  on  a  principle  of  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  had  discovered.  In  a 
little  while  he  announced,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  first  dis¬ 
covery,  that  he  had  duplicated  the  square. 

To  these  wonderful  findings  he  is  now  adding  a  third.  In  a  rare 
and  long- forgotten  volume  which  fell  into  his  hands  he  came  across 
a  collection  of  apocryphal  plays.  Reading  them,  as  few  connoisseurs 
do,  they  startled  him  by  their  bearing  on  an  unsettled  controversy, 
and  his  mind  ran  before  him  to  the  true  proof — not  by  any  ordinary 
cryptogram  method,  but  by  literary  similarities — that  Bacon  was  the 
author  of  those  plays  usually  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 

Whether  he  has  truly  accomplished  these  things  I,  not  knowing 
his  proofs,  am  not  the  man  to  say.  But  he  is  not,  either.  For  there 
is  a  certain  conviction  in  him  (as  it  must  be,  for  it  is  in  all  men) 
that  each  thing  he  does  will  result  in  a  discovery  that  will  make  him 
rich,  or  great,  or  famous,  and  will  carry  him  to  the  high  places.  It 
is  a  quality  for  which  I  know  no  exact  word  in  English,  though  that, 
indeed,  does  not  prove  that  none  exists.  It  is  not  ambition,  nor  is  it 
exactly  hope  of  future  greatness,  or  dreams,  or  longing,  or  even  mere 
ideas  of  it.  It  is  something  of  all  these,  and  yet  it  is  more,  though 
it  never  reaches  hard  self-confidence.  And  neither  enthusiasm,  as¬ 
surance,  satisfaction  nor  pride  adequately  expresses  it.  But  it  is  that 
property  whereby  a  story-teller,  however  conscious  he  be  of  his  hum¬ 
ble  rank  in  his  craft,  or  however  bitterly  certain  he  grows  of  the 
quality  of  his  work  after  it  is  some  time  finished,  yet  thinks  when  it 
is  in  process  of  formation,  or  when  it  is  just  completed,  that  its  do¬ 
ing  is  greatness ;  or  whereby  a  painter,  who  knows  that  he  is  not  yet 
as  high  as  any  in  the  Hudson  River  School,  feels  that,  standing  on 
this  painting,  he  will  be  among  the  painters  of  Barbizon.  Even  the 
great  essayist,  Hazlitt,  had  this  delusion.  In  the  more  sober  judg¬ 
ment  of  maturer  years  he  realized  just  how  poor  a  painter  he  was, 
and  covered  his  early  works  with  a  thick  cloak  of  oil  and  varnish. 
But,  in  his  youth,  while  drawing  portraits,  on  which  he  later  ac¬ 
knowledged  all  his  infinite  pains  were  thrown  away,  he  saw  “revealed 
to  him,  with  swimming  eyes,  the  birth  of  new  hopes,  and  a  new  world 
of  objects;”  and,  when  he  had  done  something  quite  common  among 
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artists,  “he  thought  his  fortune  was  made,  and  he  fancied  he  might, 
one  day,  be  able  to  say,  with  Corregio,  ‘I  also  am  a  painter.’  ” 

And  so  I  think  it  has  been  falsely  said  that  each  man  is  his  own 
fiercest  critic,  as  least  when  it  refers  to  him  in  the  act  of  creation. 
We  are  constantly  discovering  truths  and  imagining  them  our  own, 
when  they  have  already  been  expressed  with  infinitely  more  beauty 
and  grace  than  we  are  capable  of.  Was  not  Donatus  right  when  he 
said — 

“Pereant  illi  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt - ” 

which,  rendered  into  true  English,  reads :  “A  plague  on  those  who 
said  our  good  things  before  us”?  And  when  Goethe  declared: 
“Everything  which  is  great  has  been  thought  once ;  we  can  only  hope 
to  think  it  again” — was  he  not  also  right?  Do  not  the  philosophers, 
periodically  digging  up  the  bones  of  long-dead  theories,  and  putting 
them  together,  imagine,  like  the  foolish  scientists,  that  they  have 
come  upon  something  altogether  new  and  unknown,  when  what  they 
see  is  only  a  patchwork  of  many  familiar  things  which  have  been 
put  in  the  ground  to  rot?  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  the  trite  that  most 
of  us  excel. 

To  give  one  instance  and  bring  this  discourse  to  a  close,  I  say 
that  once  I  met  a  man  with  such  supreme  confidence  in  his  work  as 
I  never  expect  to  see  again.  It  was  in  the  late  afternoon  of  a  golden 
summer  day,  and  I  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  could  soon  close 
up  shop  and  go  home — for  the  afternoon  had  been  long  and  hot, 
few  customers  had  come  in,  and  I  had  long  grown  weary  of  the 
books  about  me — when,  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  man 
standing  over  the  way.  He  was  so  very  insignificant  I  wonder  that 
I  noticed  him ;  it  must  have  been  because  he  was  staring  so  intently 
at  the  sign  over  our  shop-window.  I  remember  wondering,  as  he 
came  swiftly  across  the  street,  what  his  business  would  be — some 
book  or  print  to  sell,  probably,  for  he  took  a  small  package  out  of 
his  pocket  as  he  came.  When  he  had  entered  he  asked  if  the  Mr. 
Barlow  who  owned  this  shop  was  the  same  who,  some  years  before, 
had  kept  a  book-shop  near  Astor  Place.  I  told  him  he  was.  Then 
he  asked  if  my  employer  was  in;  he  wanted  to  see  him  very  much, 
for  Mr.  Barlow,  he  declared,  was  the  only  honest  man  in  New  York, 
and  the  only  true  friend  he  had  ever  met.  I  regretted  to  inform  him 
that  Mr.  Barlow  was  out  at  that  precise  moment,  but  assured  him 
that,  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  him,  I  would  be  only  too 
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happy  to  do  it.  He  looked  at  me  carefully,  and  then  rather  dubiously 
stated  that  he  didn’t  think  there  was.  But,  as  he  turned  to  go,  Mr. 
Barlow  came  in.  After  greetings  between  the  two,  the  stranger  un¬ 
rolled  his  little,  brown-paper  parcel  and  took  out  some  sheet-music. 

I  wish  I  could  adequately  describe  his  ill-concealed  satisfaction 
as  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  his  quiet  delight  when  Mr.  Barlow, 
noting  the  name  of  the  author  of  words  and  music,  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  I  wish  I  could  do  more  than  merely  mention  how  intently 
he  scrutinized  Barlow’s  face,  alive  for  every  change  of  expression, 
answering  every  trace  of  appreciation  with  a  gratified  look  of  his 
own ;  with  what  pride  of  authorship  he  pointed  out  some  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellences  that  he  thought  might  have  escaped  the  reader ;  and,  finally, 
with  what  an  air  of  expectancy  he  asked  for  a  judgment  on  the 
whole ;  and  how  heartily  Barlow  congratulated  him  on  having  writ¬ 
ten  it  (to  do  anything  alse  would  have  been  cruel  and  useless).  But, 
if  I  could  do  all  these  things,  I  would  be  receiving  reviews  from 
more  renowned  critics  than  the  Exchange  Editor  of  the  D’Youville 
Bulletin ,  and  I  am  not. 

Then,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  cover,  designed  and  executed 
entirely  by  himself — and  quite  creditable  it  was  for  one  who  did  not 
pretend  to  be  an  artist — he  took  up  his  song  and  attempted  to  hum 
the  air;  but,  not  doing  the  work  justice,  for  the  range  of  his  voice 
was  too  small  and  its  quality  not  superlative,  he  produced  a  har¬ 
monica,  and,  with  many  corrections  and  repetitions,  played  the  tune 
through.  And  the  melody,  though  heard  under  such  disadvantages, 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  much  of  the  music  that  passes 
current  to-day. 

The  dog,  who  was  locked  out,  had  started  an  incessant  barking 
when  the  singing  began,  and  this  pleased  the  author  also,  and  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  serene  countenance,  that  that  must  be  an  unusual 
animal,  for  (it  may  have  been  facetiousness,  but,  as  I  hope  for 
Heaven,  so  he  spoke)  it  was  the  first  dog  he  knew  that  appreciated 
music. 

What  he  would  like  most,  he  then  explained,  was  advice  about 
the  best  way  of  putting  it  on  the  market.  He  had  taken  it  to  all  the 
publishers,  but  this  experience  had  taught  him  that  to  get  one  of  these 
Prussian  autocrats  to  take  notice  of  it,  one  must  have  an  already 
established  reputation — either  that  or  influence.  He  told,  further, 
of  how  he  had  had  some  copies  printed  privately,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  dealers  in  music  to  put  them  on  sale.  He  had 
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decided  that  they  must  have  a  secret  agreement  with  the  publishers, 
so  few  of  them  would  accept  it.  But  he  had  other  strings  to  his 
bow,  he  declared  confidently;  and,  once  he  got  some  big  band  or 
some  big  singer  to  feature  it,  mark  his  word !  it  would  sweep  the 
country.  After  some  further  conversation,  with  many  flourishes,  he 
pencilled  on  a  copy  of  his  song:  “To  my  good  friend,  with  best 
wishes  of  The  Author,”  and  went  out. 

When  he  had  gone  I  looked  into  the  copy  he  had  left,  for  I  was 
curious  to  find  out  what  had  so  roused  his  own  admiration,  and  part 
of  it  was  like  to  this  (it  was  nearly  a  year  ago  that  the  event  oc¬ 
curred)  : 

The  moral  victory  is  won 

When  we  ask  for  nothing  more 

Than  an  actual  guarantee  to  stop  the  cause  of  war; 

Germany  need  not  despair; 

Why  don’t  she  want  to  come  out  on  the  square, 

Laying  down  her  arms  to  prove  she’s  playing  fair? 

For  agreed  are  we  that  the  world  must  be 
Made  safe  for  democracy. 

Chorus 

So  let’s  rally,  boys;  our  flag  has  joined  the  Allies. 

Comrades  in  arms,  no  foe  we  fear; 

Forever  will  we  fight  but  to  defend  the  right 
And  win  our  righteous  war. 

So  beware  of  spies,  traitors  and  lukewarm  neighbors — 
Comrades  forever  may  we  be — 

With  President  Wilson  we  agree,  that  the  world  must  be 
Made  safe  for  democracy. 

Since  then  I  saw  him  once — in  a  booth  at  an  exposition  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  where  he  seemed  to  be  meeting  with  some  success 
in  selling  his  song.  Seeing  him  again  set  me  groping  to  find  some 
reason  for  this  absurd  conceit  in  himself.  Probably  it  is  no  more 
explicable  than  that  of  a  certain  scribe  I  know  who  thinks  that  the 
essay  he  is  writing  on  one  of  the  great  foibles  of  men  will  bring  him 
much  applause. 


Some  Wanderings  of  a  Vagabond  Mind 

DENIS  Q.  BLAKE ,  Tp 

O  wander  around  and  see  things  from  a  variety  of  angles 
is  broadening  to  the  intellect,  or  would  be,  if  the  average 
wanderer  did  not  confine  the  exertion  of  his  mental  pow¬ 
ers  to  discovering  ways  and  means  of  satisfying  a  very 
unintellectual  feeling,  known  as  ravenous  hunger.  But  as  this  is 
what  the  perpetual  pedestrian  is  usually  occupied  with,  he  makes  his 
travels  seeing  much  that  is  interesting  and  educating,  but  which  he 
is  unable  to  retain  in  his  mind,  owing  to  its  being  entirely  leased  to 
his  desire  for  food  and  drink.  Thoughts  and  reasonings  visit  his 
brain  now  and  then  for  a  short  stay;  once  in  a  while  some  bright 
hope  is  welcomed  over  a  week-end,  but  usually  the  mind  of  the  tramp 
is  very  inhospitable  toward  anything  of  intellectual  permanency. 

The  tramp  is  the  exponent  of  a  philosophy  that  looks  as  a  puz¬ 
zled  spectator  on  the  present,  missing  the  enduring  foundations  of 
the  time  while  observing  its  fleeting  details,  following  always  the 
nearest  road  into  the  future  and  oblivious  entirely  of  the  succession 
of  burned  bridges  and  receded  hopes  that  form  its  past.  He  is  the 
direct  contradictory  of  the  youth  who  passed  through  the  Alpine 
village,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  walk  on  Rivington 
Street  or  Riverside  Drive. 

It  is  the  way  of  the  tramp  that  we  are  following  in  this  discourse 
of  ours,  starting  somewhere  and  finishing  we  know  not  where.  We 
start  with  a  theory  we  have  had  in  mind  and  which  we  have  hoped 
will  revolutionize  modern  thought  and  teaching.  The  basis  of  it  is 
the  belief  that  the  human  race  may  be  morally  divided  into  two  vast 
species — bluffers  and  bluffed.  Only  one  important  consideration  is 
lacking  in  the  foundation  of  our  theory,  and  that  is  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  species.  Many  a  bluffer  gets  bluffed  him¬ 
self  is  the  difficulty  that  suggests  itself ;  with  this  answered,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  ready  for  the  revolution.  Some  people,  you  know,  are 
bom  gullible;  others  are  born  to  give  exercise  to  their  neighbors’ 
gullibility.  These  are  the  bluffers  or  “bluffs,”  and  a  bluff’s  efficiency 
is  determined  by  the  greatness  of  the  inverse  proportion  between  his 
worth  and  his  reputation — in  the  language  of  the  hoi  polloi,  by  how 
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well  he  “gets  away  with  it.”  Taking  this  difference  between  true 
merit  and  fame  as  the  standard, 

Who  Is  the  World’s  Greatest  Bluff? 

Several  of  our  living  specimens  are  rated  far  ahead  of  Mun¬ 
chausen,  who  is  a  back  number,  anyway,  and  played  in  the  days 
when  they  threw  underhand  and  didn’t  have  to  touch  all  the  bases. 
Doctor  Cook  made  up  a  fine  story  of  how  he  found  a  substitute  for 
the  North  Pole  that  was  just  as  good,  and  he  certainly  fooled  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
Crown  Prince,  as  was,  deceived  the  world  into  believing  him  wild 
and  demoniacal,  while  he  actually  held  a  fountain-pen  job  planning 
the  menu  for  the  Kaiser’s  Christmas  dinner  in  Paris ;  for  a  while  he 
had  a  couple  of  legs  on  the  trophy,  but  it  would  take  a  centipede  to 
hold  the  cup  to-day.  There  are  thousands  of  other  candidates.  Our 
own  choice  is  a  poet,  which  at  once  establishes  his  pedigree  in  the 
elite  of  Bluffery.  His  name  is  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  and  he  is  far- 
famed  for  the  manner  in  which  he  sings  the  praises  of  Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. 

This  Italian  poet  is  a  pretty  fair  example  of  how  a  man  can 
place  himself  in  the  Woolworth  Tower  of  public  esteem  by  the  eon- 
shamed  method  of  blowing  his  own  horn.  Metaphorically  speaking, 
“Gabe”  is  quite  a  blower.  As  a  man,  he  combines  the  qualities  of 
Homer  and  Ulysses — so  he  tells  us  himself.  In  a  burst  of  filial 
piety,  he  thanks  his  ancestors  for  producing  such  a  wonderful  de¬ 
scended.  In  the  order  of  their  importance  his  favorite  topics  are 
d’Annunzio,  Italy  and  the  War;  usually  he  hasn’t  much  time  to  dwell 
on  the  second  and  third.  His  exploit  of  enlisting  in  the  Italian  air 
service  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  supplied  him  with  many  a  flight  of 
fancy,  as  well  as  of  reality.  He  did  take  part  in  several  air  raids, 
for  which  we  give  him  credit;  but  his  game  was  not  like  that  of 
Guynemer  or  Rickenbacker.  He  seems  rarely  to  have  met  an  enemy 
’plane  outside  of  his  poems.  He  bombarded  the  Austrian  towns 
with  poems  by  d’Annunzio,  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  rough 
translation : 

“Let  my  little  message  be  truly  encouragin’ 

To  you  who  are  of  Italian  origin. 

Throw  off  from  your  shoulders  Austria’s  yoke 
And  take  that  of  Italy — this  is  no  joke. 

How  sad  you  must  be  through  the  week  and  on  Sunday,  oh ! 

But  I’ll  save  you  yet. 


“(Signed)  Gabriele  d’Annunzio.” 
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The  poet  is  accredited  with  having  been  the  greatest  single  in¬ 
fluence  in  bringing  Italy  into  war  against  Austria.  He  wrote  poetry 
about  world  power  for  Italy,  and  then  more  poetry  about  liberty  for 
all.  When  a  man  teaches  a  contradiction,  philosophy  calls  him  a 
fool,  but  the  public  calls  him  a  genius,  especially  if  he  is  a  poet. 
D’Annunzio  is  called  a  great  patriot;  and,  if  it  is  patriotism  to  place 
everything  second  to  love  of  self,  Gabriele  deserves  the  title.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that,  with  Austria  slaving  for  Germany 
and  trying  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  motley  makeup,  it  should 
be  a  propitious  time  for  Italy  to  acquire  some  more  territory  and 
d’Annunzio  some  more  notoriety.  The  Italian  government  found 
wisdom  in  his  poetry  and  requested  Austria  to  put  up  its  hands  and 
empty  its  pockets.  The  Austrian  emperor  never  excelled  in  the 
study  of  poetry;  he  was  anxious  to  retain  something  more  than 
Vienna  and  the  moving-picture  rights ;  so  Italy  declared  war,  and 
d’Annunzio  wrote  himself  some  poetry  congratulating  himself. 

A  review  of  the  poet’s  life  shows  just  how  little  claim  he  has  to 
greatness.  He  started  out  by  writing  poetry,  though  that  need  not 
be  wrong.  “The  majority  of  men  are  poets,”  says  Chesterton,  “only 
most  of  them  happen  to  be  bad  poets.”  Good  or  bad,  d’Annunzio’s 
poetry  gained  him  some  literary  distinction  and  started  his  familiar 
habit  of  pinning  medals  on  himself.  His  youth  was  not  much  to 
brag  about,  though  his  writings  attracted  some  attention.  Incident¬ 
ally,  he  married  and  was  apparently  surprised  to  find  that,  as  a 
praising  devotee  naively  remarks,  “the  girl  took  the  matter  serious¬ 
ly.”  Gabriele  went  professionally  into  the  business  of  heart-break¬ 
ing  and  discovered,  finally,  that  there  was  not  much  press  agency 
attached  to  that  unless  a  suit  for  a  million  dollars  was  involved,  and 
he  did  not  have  a  million  dollars.  When  Italy  ceased  to  applaud 
him,  he  must  hit  on  a  new  way  of  drawing  attention ;  perhaps  taking 
a  cue  from  Mrs.  Eddy,  he  announced  that  he  would  undergo  no 
commonplace  death,  but  that  “his  body  would  be  volatilized  into  a 
sweet  vapor.”  Probably  he  meant  hot  air. 

Most  of  d’Annunzio’s  fame  is  self-imposed.  Everything  he  has 
done  is  the  superlative.  When  his  right  eye  met  with  injury,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  blindness,  he  tragically  exclaimed:  “No  pen¬ 
ance  of  the  inferno  is  comparable  unto  mine !”  He  may  have  a 
chance  to  judge  that  later  on.  His  air  raid  over  sea  on  Cattaro  he 
called  a  true  and  proper  adventure  of  Ulysses,  and  said  of  it:  “In 
my  opinion,  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  feat  ever  attempted  by 
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aeroplanes  fitted  for  flying  overland.”  It  is  refreshing  to  find  such 
quiet  modesty  in  a  great  soul.  We  grant  one  quality  in  which  d’An- 
nunzio  is  supreme.  That  is  conceit. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  just  how  so  many  human  beings,  supposedly 
endowed  by  God  with  intelligence,  can  worship  a  man  who  is  eter¬ 
nally  recommending  himself.  Yet,  why  should  they  not  take  his 
word  for  it?  Nowadays,  it  is  not  the  thing  we  used  to  call  objective 
truth  that  counts;  it  is  the  point  of  view.  Some  bright  thinker  is 
discovering — in  his  mind — something  new  every  day.  What  we  have 
known  to  be  true  for  ages  is  all  wrong,  and  we  learn  some  things  of 
the  past  that  nobody  in  the  past  ever  suspected.  We  have  just  re¬ 
cently  heard  a  most  interesting  truth.  We  wonder  if  you  knew  that 

Attila  Was  in  Love. 

It  is  a  fact.  Wesley  O.  Howard,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
corollarily  an  unimpeachable  authority  on  everything  from  Bible 
history  to  dog  biscuit,  has  said  so.  Besides,  it  is  so  romantic  it 
must  be  true,  and  it  is  really  a  wonder  nobody  ever  thought  up  such 
a  good  piece  of  history  before.  Students  of  history  would  seek 
much  more  zealously  after  knowledge  if  the  musty  monotony  of  the 
chronicled  pages  was  relieved  by  an  occasional  love  scene  with  ap¬ 
propriate  illustrations  here  and  there;  Justice  Howard  has  unwit¬ 
tingly  started  a  movement  to  make  history  human  and  may  he 
prosper  well ! 

Class  Attila  and  Honoria  now  with  Darby  and  Joan.  The  ver¬ 
sion  we  have  had  of  them  previously  was  that  the  Princess  Honoria, 
daughter  of  the  Roman  emperor,  under  the  righteous  displeasure 
of  her  relatives,  was  kept  in  restriction,  and,  according  to  legend, 
sent  her  ring  to  Attila.  Years  afterward  the  Hun,  wanting  a  claim 
on  the  empire,  told  her  brother  he  would  like  to  marry  her  and  col¬ 
lect  her  dowry.  It  got  no  farther,  and  we  used  to  believe  that  it 
wasn’t  much  of  a  success  as  a  courtship.  But  the  poor,  swarthy  bar¬ 
barian  was  misunderstood — he  was  really  desperately  in  love. 

So  pleased  were  we  with  this  trace  of  tenderness  in  the  hither- 
thought  stone  heart  of  the  Hun  that  we  determined  to  help  the  Judge 
along  in  his  crusade  for  more  entertaining  history.  So  we  volatilized 
ourselves  into  vapor  and  blew  back  over  the  ages,  wafting  a  gentle 
breeze  through  the  camp  of  the  Huns  by  the  Danube. 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  a  cloudy  spring  day.  Most  of  the  army 
was  out  on  a  hike.  Down  the  main  street  between  two  lines  of  tents 
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came  a  short,  heavy,  powerful  man,  bearded  like  Moses,  his  military 
bearing  and  Sam  Browne  belt  both  bespeaking  him  a  person  of  im¬ 
portance.  He  was  talking  to  himself ;  and,  could  one  have  been  close 
enough  to  hear,  he  would  have  heard : 

“My  dear  little  girl !  My  sweet  little  girl !” 

The  sentinel,  standing  in  front  of  the  guardhouse,  saw  him  from 
afar,  and,  bringing  his  battle-axe  up  to  a  very  sloppy  port  arms,  he 
bawled : 

“Turn  out  the  guard,  Scourge  of  God!” 

“Never  mind  the  guard,”  snapped  the  king  petulantly,  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  from  his  pleasant  reverie  by  the  necessity  of  returning  the 
salute  the  sentinel  now  proffered.  Then  he  continued :  “I  just  adore 
green  eyes !  I  love  them !  I  know  one  who  has  the  loveliest,  green¬ 
est  eyes  and  the  gorgeousest,  reddest  hair  and — ah,  those  eyes! 
Nora,  my  Nora,  tell  me,  dear,  do  you  love  me?  Do  you  love  me 
truly?”  And  his  gaze  was  lifted  to  the  heavens  with  a  rapt  look 
of  enchanted  imbecility,  as  he  passed  into  his  tent. 

“Orderly !”  he  commanded,  “go  out  and  pick  some  goldenrod  to 
brighten  up  this  tent  a  bit.  Flowers  add  such  a  gentle,  feminine 
touch  to  the  appearance  of  things.  I  think  goldenrod  stands  for 
love,  though  they  say  it  causes  hay  fever.”  The  orderly  entered, 
bearing  a  huge  bouquet  of  the  desired  article.  He  sneezed. 

“The  Romans  are  coming  to  attack  with  a  large  army,  sir,”  he 
reported. 

“Tell  them  to  wait  outside.  And  get  me  a  mason.  I  want  to 
write  a  letter.” 

Shortly,  in  came  four  men  bearing  a  huge  slab  of  stone  and  with 
them  a  little  fellow  wearing  tortoise-shell  glasses  and  armed  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel.  He  knelt  down  in  readiness  to  take  dictation. 

“This  writing  is  such  a  nuisance,”  declared  the  Hun.  “I  wish 
it  was  the  good  old  days  when  you  simply  threw  a  brick  at  a  girl  to 
show  her  how  much  you  loved  her.  Well,  begin  by  drawing  two 
hearts  with  an  arrow  through  them — just  an  original  idea  of  my 
own.” 

From  the  bottom  of  his  love-sick  heart  and  the  depths  of  a  Mor¬ 
ris  chair  the  king  then  dictated  the  following  letter : 

To  Princess  Honoria,  in  care  of  her  numbskull  brother,  Valentinian. 

Dear  Honey:  You  are  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved.  Your  beauty  has 
seized  upon  my  heart  and  carried  it  away,  just  as  a  cyclone  seizes  on  a  farm 
in  Kansas  and  carries  off  the  farmhands.  Though  you  are  far  from  me,  in 
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the  evening  I  seem  to  hear  your  dulcet  voice  calling  me,  like  the  roaring  of  a 
lion  in  the  forest  calling  to  his  mate.  My  ardent  soul  throbs  with  tender  joy 
as  I  watch  the  dull,  red  glow  of  a  burning  city,  for  I  think  of  your  dullness 
and  the  redness  of  your  hair  and  the  glowing  of  your  cheeks.  I  would  sing 
your  praises  to  the  whole  world,  were  it  not  that  I  have  a  cold  and  it  wouldn’t 
sound  well.  Nora,  I  love  you.  (“Lots  of  emphasis  on  the  love,”  said  the 
Hun.  “Hit  it  a  good  wallop.”)  When  we  are  married  I  will  give  you  all  the 
castles  that  I  own  and  a  lot  that  I  don’t  own. 

Honey,  prepare  yourself  for  a  great  grief.  I  won’t  be  able  to  come 
around  to  see  you  Wednesday  night.  On  that  day  I  fight  the  Romans,  and  I 
guess  I  won’t  be  a  pretty  sight  to  go  calling  when  the  battle  is  over.  Roman 
brains  will  be  much  in  evidence  that  day,  scattered  on  the  field  after  the  fight. 
As  soon  as  it  is  over  I  will  get  down  to  serious  business,  such  as  writing 
poems,  and  will  send  you  a  few  sonnets  if  I  can  ever  find  a  rhyme  for  Luna. 

Good-bye,  dear.  They  say  love  makes  the  world  go  ’round,  and  I  guess 
that  is  why  the  thought  of  you  makes  me  dizzy.  I  hope  your  brother  is  about 
the  same.  Give  him  my  kindest  regards,  and,  if  he  has  a  toothache,  tell  him 
the  best  remedy  is  KCN. 

Yours  till  the  Irish  love  the  British, 

Attila, 

King  of  the  Huns,  Boss  from  the  Volga  to  the  Rhine,  Scourge  of 
God,  Mower  of  Men,  Hammer  of  the  Universe. 

“I’m  afraid  she’ll  think  that  ending  is  conceited.  You’d  better 
add  in  tiny  letters  at  the  bottom :  ‘This  is  not  an  adv.’  ” 

Attila  sneezed  and  went  outside  to  see  if  the  moon  had  come  out 
yet.  It  had  not,  and  he  was  sorely  disappointed.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  in  pensive  thought. 

“Oh,  eyes!’’  he  exclaimed  with  a  thrill.  “Oh,  eyes  of  green!”* 

Flow  this  love  affair  ended,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
History  does  not  tell  us  they  were  married,  but  history  is  being  dis¬ 
proved  every  day.  It  is  time  that  history  was  reformed  and  the 
things  that  really  count  put  to  the  fore.  We  are  inventing  a  new 
system  of  history  which  starts  out  with  a  few  essential  facts  of  the 
past.  One  of  these  is  the  story  of 

George  and  the  Hatchet. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  cherry.  Mr. 
Washington,  the  venerable  papa  of  George,  invented  this  luxurious 
fruit  by  crossing  a  grape  and  a  watermelon.  Times  were  hard  when 
he  made  his  discovery,  and  Congress  refused  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  allow  him  to  hire  a  grape  expert  from  Czecho-Slovakia  and 

*With  apologies  to  Booth  Tarkington. 
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a  watermelon  expert  from  Alabama.  Since  he  wanted  so  much 
money,  Congress  laughingly  referred  to  his  idea  as  a  “cherry  tree,” 
these  words  being  a  poor  Yankee  pronunciation  for  the  French 
chere  tres,  meaning  “very  dear.”  But  Mr.  Washington  soon  got  a 
corner  on  wheat  and  made  enough  money  to  buy  up  all  the  grapes 
and  watermelons  on  the  neighboring  fruit  stands.  Setting  to  work, 
he  planted  his  cherry  trees,  a  whole  orchard  of  them.  After  a  while 
they  started  to  grow,  and  at  about  that  same  time  Mr.  Washington’s 
strapping  youngster,  George,  started  to  grow. 

Mr.  Washington  believed  in  training  a  child  to  a  vocation.  He 
wanted  George  to  be  a  carpenter;  so,  on  his  seventh  birthday,  he 
presented  him  with  a  hatchet.  But  George  was  a  sophisticated  lad, 
and  knew  what  a  hatchet  was  for.  He  went  out  into  the  orchard 
and  started  to  have  a  fine  time.  A  little  later  Mr.  Washington  was 
aroused  from  a  nap  by  a  succession  of  dull  and  sickening  thuds. 
Coming  out  of  the  house,  he  found  all  his  trees  but  one  stretched 
out  on  the  ground  in  orderly  rows,  like  corpses  in  a  morgue.  George 
was  about  to  attack  the  sole  survivor. 

“George!  What  does  this  mean?  How  came  all  those  trees  to 
fall?  You’ve  nearly  ruined  the  future  of  your  country!” 

“Father,”  replied  the  boy,  striking  the  attitude  of  a  college  de¬ 
bater,  “I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  have  a  reputation  to  sustain  throughout 
history,  and,  were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  falling  of 
those  trees,  history  would  call  me  a  liar  and  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me,  anyhow.  But  I  am  to  be  known  as  the  truth  itself  and  the 
Father  of  My  Country,  and  they  will  build  me  a  monument  and 
some  day,  perhaps,  they’ll  even  drape  my  tomb  with  a  British  flag, 
though  I  have  to  admit  they  couldn’t  put  it  over  on  me  while  I  was 
alive.  They  will  wonder  what  party  I  belonged  to,  and  now  I  tell 
them.  Father,  you  are  a  Democrat ;  mother  is  a  Republican.  But  I 
— I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  am  a  Prohibitionist.” 

So,  after  all,  these  disturbers  of  our  peace  and  meals  to-day  are 
really  following  behind  our  country’s  greatest  man — pretty  far  be¬ 
hind,  is  the  concensus  of  opinion.  Perhaps  soon  they  will  prohibit 
eating,  as  well  as  drinking,  and  think  how  much  trouble  that  will 
save  us  poor  mortals.  But  the  average  man  wouldn’t  be  pleased  at 
this  new  prospect,  so  let  him  enjoy  himself  with  his  food.  It  is 
foolish  to  mourn  the  passing  of  drink;  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
happiness  left  in  a  good  square  meal,  unless  you  have  a  weak 
stomach  or  a  weak  bank  account. 
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Some  people  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  eating.  The  tramp,  for 
instance.  It  is  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  find  a  pie  resting  on  a 
windowsill  and  apparently  belonging  to  nobody — the  delight  of  his 
stomach  to  eat  it.  With  all  the  limitations  his  mind  has,  he  does 
not  miss  the  great  truth  that  so  many  others  miss :  That  the  world’s 
most  important  business  is  transacted  at  the  dinner  table. 
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The  Log  of  the  Mary  Ann 

JOHN  COLUM,  ’19 

LL  afternoon  I  had  been  waiting  in  the  auction  room  for 
the  lot  I  wanted.  I  expected  to  have  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  it,  for  only  the  usual  auction  crowd  was  there — the 
push-cart  merchants  from  Orchard  Street,  who  bought 
anything  as  long  as  it  was  cheap;  the  man  who  with  unfailing  reg¬ 
ularity  bore  home  in  triumph  to  his  despairing  wife,  broken-legged 
rockers,  barrels  of  cracked  kitchen  utensils,  and  trunks  full  of 
clothes,  dating  from  the  vintage  of  1880  to  that  of  1905,  and  all 
hopelessly  moth-eaten;  the  woman  who  spent  half  her  waking  hours 
at  auctions,  who  was  never  seen  without  her  young  pasty-faced 
baby  on  her  arm,  and  who  invariably  managed  to  buy  wrong  articles 
— and  to  pay  too  much  for  them;  and  the  usual  collection  of  house¬ 
holders,  “cheap-skate”  connoisseurs,  and  dealers. 

The  long,  high-ceilinged  room  where  we  were  gathered  made  a 
dingy  pretense  at  elegance,  even  though  its  red  velvet  hangings  were 
faded,  its  red  carpet,  dusty  and  worn  threadbare  down  the  middle, 
and  its  red  wall  paper  scarred  by  innumerable  nail  holes.  But  the 
audience  was  not  hypercritical,  and  looked  no  more  to  these  defects 
than  they  did  to  the  livery  of  the  attendant,  which  had  been  made 
for  one  of  rather  less  than  his  massive  proportions  more  years  ago 
than  any  of  the  women  patrons  would  audibly  recall. 

Rather  suddenly  as  I  was  considering  all  these  familiar  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  boy  brought  out  the  article  I  was  waiting  for  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  began  crying  it.  After  a  bitter  struggle  I  secured  it. 

When  the  sale  was  over  I  had  the  box  sent  up  to  the  shop,  and 
that  evening  when  I  got  back  I  examined  it.  It  was  a  solid  case  of 
black  wood,  with  heavy  brass  lock  and  hinges  and  with  a  plate  set 
in  the  top  marked  “B.  Jenkins,  1847.”  The  key  was  gone  and  I 
had  to  pry  up  the  lid.  The  contents  were  not  very  promising.  A 
collection  of  sailors’  clothing,  evidently  those  of  an  officer,  some 
fairly  good  nautical  instruments,  a  few  curios  of  the  sort  collected 
by  sailors,  several  common  books  on  navigation,  and  the  ship’s  log¬ 
book,  a  well-worn  volume  with  a  black  leather  cover,  on  which  were 
some  peculiar  dark  stains,  the  pages  inside  ‘foxed,’  the  ink  faded  to 
a  brown. 
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But  the  story  the  book  told  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest.  It  brought  up  to  me  pictures  of  the  days  of  the  sailing  ship’s 
glory.  The  water-front  of  New  York,  along  South  Street,  great 
warehouses  on  the  land  side,  at  the  water’s  edge  docks,  open  to 
the  sky,  piled  high  with  merchandise  that  panting  stevedores  were 
hustling  aboard  ship.  And  by  the  docks,  under  a  maze  of  masts, 
spars  and  cordage,  the  black  clipper  ships,  their  jibs  projecting  far 
up  over  the  street,  the  decks  heaped  with  unstowed  merchandise,  and 
the  bucko  mates  cursing  the  hands  because  they  couldn’t  get  it  below 
fast  enough.  Along  the  docks  the  loafers,  toughs  of  a  day  when 
foot  pads  were  common,  and  it  was  considered  foolhardy  to  pass 
through  the  ‘Five  Points’  after  night  fall;  drunken  sailors  staggering 
out  of  one  saloon  into  another,  or  up  one  of  the  cross  streets  on  the 
first  lap  of  a  projected  good  time.  And  in  the  street  huge  drays 
clattered  along  over  the  uneven  cobbles,  getting  into  great  jams  at 
some  busy  corner — as  at  Wall  Street  in  front  of  the  ferry.  There 
were  no  traffic  policeman  in  those  days,  and  each  burly  truckman 
held  his  ground,  exhausting  his  extensive  vocabulary  on  his  rival  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  street  boys  and  the  lounging  toughs.  And 
even  the  line  of  trucks  behind  grew  greater  and  more  confused  until 
the  rival  draymen  leaped  down  off  their  seats  and  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  precedence  with  their  fists.  Out  on  the  sunlit  river  were  the 
graceful  clippers  under  sail  or  tow  floating  down  the  river . 

Then  as  I  read  on,  all  these  idle  pictures  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  one  startling  story  of  disaster  that  the  book  told  in  its  simple, 
terse  language.  The  book  read : 

Log — Journal  of  the  Brig  Mary  Ann 
Bart.  Jenkins,  Master 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  1853.  God  Speed  the  Mary  Ann. 

Friday,  Nov.  16. — 0.45. — Slipped  and  proceeded  down  the  har¬ 
bor  under  tow.  Sailing  delayed  by  men’s  protest  against  sailing  on 
Friday,  but  I  soon  knocked  that  nonsense  out  of  their  heads.  1.20 — 
Dropped  tug  and  continued  under  full  sail.  1.50 — Passed  Sandy 
Hook.  Men  still  sullen,  vowing  that  we  will  have  bad  luck  this  trip. 

Nov.  19. — Wind  shifted  to  W.  N.  W.  and  rose  to  a  strong  gale. 
Carried  away  main  topmast  and  mizzen  mast  head.  At  11  a.  m.,  a 
great  wave  rushed  down  upon  us,  washing  away  caboose,  jolly-boat 
and  disabling  five  seamen. 
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Nov.  20. — Storm  grew  stronger,  wind  carrying  spindrift  to  the 
mast  heads.  Day  broke  with  little  light,  showing  us  only  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  mountainous  waves.  9  a.  m. — Shipped  another  heavy  sea 
which  carried  off  foremast  and  both  bower  anchors,  and  made  a 
breach  into  the  galley,  carrying  away  much  of  our  provisions. 

Nov.  21. — At  daylight  found  Jim  Carney  lying  dead  on  deck  with 
head  all  smashed.  Committed  him  to  the  deep.  Early  in  afternoon 
wind  abated,  but  mainmast,  which  had  been  weakened,  fell  with  a 
great  crash,  nearly  capsizing  us.  Worked  desperately  to  clear  ship 
of  wreck.  This  leaves  us  without  sail  enough  to  provide  steerage 
way,  giving  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  What  will  become  of  us? 
Sixteen  people  aboard,  including  three  passengers,  and  no  great 

amount  of  provisions  on  hand.  May  God  send  us  rescue . 

Dec.  25. — All  our  provisions  gone — suffered  much  from  hunger. 
Killed  ship’s  cat  and  portioned  it  out  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 
Head  fell  to  me.  A  merry  Christmas. 

Dec.  26. — Departed  this  life,  Mary  Austen,  passenger.  Read 
prayers  and  committed  her  to  the  deep.  Scraped  ship’s  side  for  bar¬ 
nacles,  but  all  above  water  had  been  beaten  off  by  waves,  and  men 
too  exhausted  to  dive  for  them. 

Dec.  27. — Died  on  this  day,  John  Wilson.  Cut  body  in  quarters 
and  hung  it  up  on  bits.  Are  we  reduced  to  such  a  stage  that  we  are 
become  cannibals  ?  The  live  must  live  and  their  bodies  don’t  matter 
to  the  dead. 

Dec.  28. — John  Moore  died.  Threw  him  overboard,  having  eaten 
such  parts  as  liver  and  heart.  Reduced  to  half  a  gill  of  water  a  day. 

Dec.  30. — George  Dobson  became  foolish  from  drinking  sea 
water;  died  raving  mad.  Men  afraid  to  eat  of  his  body  and  cast  him 
overboard . 

Jan.  1. — Joseph  Freer,  seaman,  affiance  of  Ann  Saunders,  maid 
of  Mary  Austen  deceased,  perished.  Hearing  of  his  death,  she  beat 
off  the  mate  who  had  started  to  bleed  the  man,  and,  seizing  from 
him  a  knife  and  cup,  cut  into  her  late  intended  husband’s  throat,  de¬ 
claring  no  one  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  she  had . 

Jan.  3. — Died,  Elihu  Rice,  apprentice  boy.  Gave  to  Ann  Saun¬ 
ders  duty  of  cutting  up  dead  men,  to  which  she  seemed  not  averse 
and  performed  to  great  satisfaction.  Waiting  till  their  breath  had 
flown,  would  then  at  once  cut  their  necks  and  divide  up  body  as 
usual . 
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Jan.  6. — Died  this  day  John  Jones,  cabin  boy.  Threw  him  over¬ 
board,  his  blood  being  bitter.  Sea  happily  still  continues  calm . 

Jan.  15. — Nine  days  since  anyone  died.  Men  with  Ann  Saunders 
at  their  head  came  to  cabin  declaring  they  could  subsist  no  longer. 
They  must  cast  lots  to  see  which  would  perish  for  the  rest.  Tried 
to  dissuade  them,  but,  cursing  horribly,  they  said  they  didn’t  care  for 
my  opinion,  yes  or  no.  They  had  paid  me  the  compliment  of  tell¬ 
ing  me  their  plan,  but  I  would  have  to  take  my  chance  with  the  rest. 
Lot  fell  on  Matthew  Donnan,  weakest  of  the  seamen,  and,  despite 
his  entreaties  to  be  spared,  they  dragged  him  to  the  steerage  where 

Ann  Saunders  cut  his  throat  while  the  rest  held  him . 

Jan.  20. — Crew  came  to  me  again,  saying  another  would  have  to 
be  picked  out.  Again  protested.  Overruled.  Lot  fell  on  myself ! 
The  men  have  given  me  thirty  minutes  to  put  things  in  order  before 
I  go.  God  have  mercy  on  me.  I  hear  them  coming,  but  will  not 
give  in  to  this  mutiny — 

Forced  to  kill  Captain  for  food.  In  the  fight  he  killed  three 

others,  including  Ann  Saunders.  Have  now  plenty  of  meat . 

Jan.  29. — Gale  came  up  and,  making  a  breach  over  the  ship, 
washed  of!  my  three  companions,  and  all  provisions.  Can  write  no 
more - 

And  the  page  ended  in  a  scrawl. 


Stuff  of  Dreams 


lOULD  you  know  of  a  predial  land,  Sleepy-Head, 

Near  the  tides  of  a  nautical  sea, 

Where  Old  Sol  from  his  mound  tosses  rainbows  around, 
And  lush  powder-puff  clouds  scat  in  glee? 

Where  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  who  could  launch  a  typhoon 
By  one  blast  on  his  hay-fever-sneezes, 

Retiring  at  dawn,  slips  to  sleep  with  a  yawn 
And  confines  all  his  wheezes  to  breezes? 

Their  fume  is  so  pure!  Why  I’m  perfectly  sure 
That  King  Nep,  ’midst  his  polyps  and  palm. 

On  a  kelp-mantled  cow,  taught  bluff  Aeolus  how 
To  waft  whiffs  of  such  sea-scented  balm! 


There  the  clarion  o’  day  shouts  a  thunderous  lay 
To  the  folk  of  this  mystical  clime: 

Intellectual  beings!  Believings  is  seeings. 

Not  “seein’s  believin’s  this  time! 

And  the  yokels  who  dwell  there  fare  passingly  well  there 
In  spite  of  their  hazardous  deeds: 

They  cavort  in  iron  carts  towed  by  power  from  the  hearts 
Of  nigh  forty  invisible  steeds! 


Here's  a  marvel  unheard  of:  a  dull,  lifeless  bird  of 
Birch,  canvas  and  steel,  with  the  knack. 

Though  it’s  minus  a  face,  of  demolishing  space, 

Bearing  airmen  in  squads  on  its  back! 

By  weird  mesmeric  means,  they’ve  bred  lily-white  screens, 
And  I  say  it  with  utmost  decorum 
That  kaisers  and  kings  and  oh!  mam;  queer  things 
Come  and  go,  ebb  and  flow  there  before  ’em! 
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’Tis  told,  Curly-Locks,  they’ve  a  wee  oaken  box 
Wherein  lurks  a  melodious  sprite; 

She  can  sing  any  song  you  may  say,  all  day  long: 

If  you  like,  she  can  sing  it  all  night! 

What  a  French-frappe,  eat-all-day,  never-pay  treat! 

Tummyaches  cannot  alloy  it! 

You  wander  and  squander  your  cares  while  you  ponder 
More  infinite  ways  to  enjoy  it! 

So  cuddle  up  tight. 

And  let’s  off  through  the  night! 

And  the  Sandman  shall  lend  us  the  key! 

And  we’ll  roam  hand  in  hand 
To  our  predial  land 

By  the  tides  of  the  nautical  sea! 

Will  Ttviss  O'Sullivan,  '20. 


Buskin  or  Sock? 


HENRY  F.  LAWRENCE ,  ’ 22 

RS.  FLAHERTY  stopped  short  in  her  work,  the  rolling- 
pin  lay  idle  beneath  dough-covered  fingers,  while  a  per¬ 
plexed  frown  darkened  her  usually  jovial  expression. 
She  was  apparently  listening.  To  what?  The  place 
seemed  void  of  sound,  save  for  the  regular  pat-pat  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  pair  of  feet,  accompanied  by  the  staccato  notes  of  a  light  walk¬ 
ing-stick  as  it  sharply  came  in  contact  with  the  hard  pavement. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Flaherty  recognized  the  Professor’s  gait  and 
cane ;  but  why  should  she  quit  her  baking  to  listen  to  a  sound  which 
had  daily  reached  her  ears  for  well-nigh  a  year?  It  was  evident  that 
to-day  the  mistress  of  Bowery  Inn  had  sensed  something  strange  in 
her  old  boarder’s  walk :  an  indefinable  something  had  been  added  to 
it — an  increase  of  vitality,  she  thought,  a  subtle  suggestion  of  newly- 
awakened  hope  and  an  eager  springiness  which  had  never  character¬ 
ized  it  during  his  entire  sojourn  at  Bowery  Inn.  In  fact  she  had  al¬ 
ways  been  struck  by  a  certain  dejection  in  his  comings  and  goings, 
particularly  when  returning  in  the  evening,  as  if  the  day  had  brought 
him  a  new  disappointment.  But  now  a  decided  difference  was  pa¬ 
tent;  and,  with  the  quick  curiosity  of  an  unpaid  landlady,  she  has¬ 
tened  to  the  window. 

There  was  the  Professor  in  all  his  dignity,  jaunty  of  step  and 
smiling  of  feature.  His  hazy  eyes  were  directed  to  the  heavens,  as 
though  fixed  on  the  brilliant  star  of  attainment.  His  breast  heaved 
beneath  a  shreddy  frock  coat  which  had  once  been  black,  and  a 
dulled  silk  hat  was  cocked  rakishly  on  the  side  of  his  bushy  gray 
head.  Nevertheless,  despite  his  shabbiness,  he  presented  such  a  for¬ 
midable  figure  of  confidence  and  ambition,  that  Mrs.  Flaherty  clasped 
her  hands  in  thanksgiving  and  began  to  regard  his  back-rent  habits 
as  a  myth  of  the  distant  past. 

Seeing  his  beaming  housekeeper  at  the  window,  the  Professor  re¬ 
moved  some  manuscript  from  under  his  right  arm,  and,  with  a 
gracious  “good-evening,  madam,’’  lifted  his  hat  with  a  Sixteenth 
Century  flourish. 

“I  have  gotten  the  opportunity  this  blessed  day,”  he  mused  as  he 
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shut  the  door  behind  him,  “and,  by  Jove!  the  world  shall  yet  resound 
with  the  name  of  Stephon !” 

Several  months  ago,  when  he  first  came  within  the  bewildered 
view  of  Mrs.  Flaherty,  she  had  made  of  him  anything  from  a  broken- 
down,  bankrupt  aristocrat  to  a  circus  equestrian  without  a  job.  He 
was,  at  that  time,  on  a  speedy  financial  decline,  and  fully  realized  the 
immediate  necessity  of  procuring  board  and  lodging.  Succeeding  in 
capturing  the  puzzled  landlady’s  good  graces,  he  found  himself  in  a 
room  somewhat  isolated — a  room  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Month  after  month  passed,  and  the  Professor  remained  solvent. 
At  length  the  crisis  was  reached.  He  and  the  filthy  lucre  had  become 
estranged  exactly  three  months  before.  Fear  of  Mrs.  Flaherty’s  ulti¬ 
matum  of  evacuation,  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  his  few  personal 
belongings,  had  been  a  daily  discomfit.  But  now  the  outlook  was 
promising.  Sitting  snugly  in  his  chair,  he  imagined  himself  hence¬ 
forth  viewing  debt  in  a  merely  impersonal  light ;  as  to  affecting  him 
or  his  situation,  preposterous ! 

In  reality  his  troubles  were  just  beginning,  for  his  boarding 
mistress  was  even  now  en  route  to  his  room  with  a  bill,  “a  thing  of 
beauty,”  which  his  apparent  rise  in  fortune  this  evening  had  moved 
her  to  execute. 

She  had  not  ascended  more  than  two  flights  of  the  three,  when 
a  low,  wailing  moan,  coming  from  the  Professor’s  room,  and  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  most  bitter  anguish  and  despair,  arrested  her  steps  and 
quickly  piqued  her  curiosity.  She  looked  up  over  the  banister,  ears 
pricked  and  mind  alert.  A  prolonged,  heart-rending  sobbing  pene¬ 
trated  the  stillness  of  the  narrow  passage  as  a  voice,  tearful  and 
broken — yet  unmistakably  the  Professor’s — unwittingly  acquainted 
her  with  a  history  full  of  reversals. 

“Twenty  years,”  it  faltered,  in  accents  sad  and  tender,  “twenty 
long  years  have  we  been  together,  you  and  I,  receiving  alike  the 
plaudits  and  buffets  of  a  weathervane  world.  State  after  state, 
country  after  country  have  proclaimed  the  masterful  art  of  Fauder- 
low,  and  who  was  I  but  the  diligent  instrument  of  your  pregnant 
power?” 

These  heavy  sentences  Mrs.  Flaherty  swallowed  whole  and  in 
one  gulp,  but  felt  them  decidedly  indigestible. 

“O  !  Mercy  of  Heaven !”  The  suffering  and  doubt  in  these  words 
melted  the  soft  heart  of  the  Irishwoman,  although  their  cause  was  as 
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yet  unexplained.  The  bill  she  roughly  thrust  into  a  side-pocket  and 
turned  to  descend,  ashamed  of  her  eavesdropping  and  animated  by  a 
noble  feeling  of  charity. 

“My  Hope,”  choked  the  Professor,  once  more  bringing  her  to  a 
halt,  “is  to  be  destroyed  by  sacrilegious  hands.  The  child  of  my 
heart  is  to  be  torn  from  my  fostering  care,  and  go  to  whom?”  he 
demanded  in  a  shout,  while  Mrs.  Flaherty  stood  waiting  for  the 
answer,  as  dumb  as  that  well-behaved  sphinx  of  the  Far  East — but 
puzzled,  not  puzzling. 

“To  shysters!”  came  the  terrific  reply,  “shysters  who  mock  me 
because  of  my  white  locks  and  unsteady  step !” 

A  maniacal  laugh  here  broke  from  the  Professor,  and  rooted  Mrs. 
Flaherty  to  the  stairs,  agitated  by  mingled  feelings  of  fear,  anxiety 
and  generosity:  his  state  of  mind  and  the  identity  of  the  child  to 
whom  he  had  alluded  opened  up  endless  vistas  of  speculation. 

“It  cannot  be !”  he  roared  again,  breaking  in  on  her  reflections, 
“that  miser,  flaunting  a  damnable  paper  in  my  face,  is  forcing  me  to 
sell  my  very  soul  to  Mammon.  But  she  cannot  sunder  our  life-long 
tie.  If  we  fall,  by  my  sacred  honor,  we  fall  together!”  And  a  crash, 
as  of  splintered  furniture,  accentuated  this  wild  determination  .  .  . 
a  dull  thud  announced  the  fall  of  a  human  body. 

Again  all  was  quiet — the  Professor’s  room  might  have  been  a 
Trappist  monastery.  Mrs.  Flaherty’s  flaming  imagination  played 
havoc  with  the  indistinct  curves  and  contours  of  the  hall’s  architec¬ 
ture,  until  a  nervous  rush  of  resolution  goaded  her  to  his  door.  Her 
light  and  timid  knock  brought  no  response.  Softly  she  turned  the 
knob  and  thrust  in  her  head. 

The  room  was  fitfully  illuminated  by  a  candle.  The  feeble  flame, 
leaping  and  dancing,  gave  her  an  eerie  impression  of  some  hovel 
of  crime  or  fraud.  Her  eyes  dropped  quickly  from  the  table  to  the 
floor.  She  started  back,  as  white  as  Macbeth  himself  at  the  ghostly 
visitation  from  the  murdered  Banquo. 

An  inert  body  lay  huddled  on  the  floor,  with  one  hand  resting 
limply  on  the  arm  of  an  overturned,  broken  chair,  while  the  other 
clutched,  as  in  death,  the  minute  remains  of  a  charred  manuscript. 

Palsy  would  have  been  a  mild  ailment  to  ascribe  to  Mrs.  Flaherty 
at  that  particular  moment.  She  was  scanning  the  prostrate  body  for 
the  suicidal  stains  of  blood,  when,  to  her  utter  terror,  the  supine 
form  became  suddenly  erect  and  the  Professor,  in  real  life,  gazed 
upon  her  with  proud  mien  and  fiery  eye. 
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So  many  an  '  n  te  had  been  the  previous  surprises  that  his 
altered  exterior  could  only  afreet  her  with  a  modest  wonder.  A 
stoop  in  the  shoulders  was  ncticeal.le,  and  countless  wrinkles  creased 
his  forehead  and  passed  over  pale,  sunken  cheeks ;  even  the  long, 
white,  bardlike  hair  which  covered  a  so  recently  close-cut  head  found 
Mrs.  Flaherty  unskeptical  of  nature’s  phenomena. 

At  this  juncture  a  recollection  of  the  mysterious  child  crossed 
her  mind,  and  she  looked  about  for  a  sign  of  it.  There  was  no  such 
presence. 

“O!  Professor!”  she  exclaimed,  with  profuse  demonstrations,  “to 
think  I  was  goin’  to  burthen  ye  with  me  heartless  bill !  Why  did  ye 
keep  silent  about  that  child,  ye  cruel  man?  It’s  not  in  the  heart  of  a 
Flaherty  to  pesther  a  dootiful,  sthrugglin’  faither - ” 

“My  dear  lady,”  interposed  the  Professor,  kind  of  voice  and 
laughing  of  eye - 

“An’  although  ye  never  thrusted  me,  smugglin’  in  that  babe  the 
way  ye  did,  I  won't  throuble  ye  with  bills  this  day.  Faith,  these  are 
hard  times,  Misther  Steevons,  but  I  can  aiven  see  me  way  to  lendin’ 
ye  a  few  pennies  till  ye  get  on  your  feet.” 

Hereupon  she  arose,  and,  tearing  to  shreds  the  paper  on  which  so 
much  mental  skill  had  been  expended,  walked  to  the  window,  and 
with  one  flourish  of  a  plump,  healthy  arm,  scattered  the  pieces  to  the 
winds. 

The  Professor  performed  a  veritable  salaam  in  recognition  of  her 
magnanimity.  Warm,  grateful  tears  filled  his  eyes.  Naturally  tem¬ 
peramental,  her  self-sacrificing  offer  profoundly  moved  him. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “my  agitation  must  betray  my  gratitude.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  this  evening  will  be  treasured  in  my  poor  career,  which, 
please  God,  may  yet  be  made  worthy  of  a  Stephon.” 

Sincerity  and  deep  emotion  underlay  the  easy  fluency  of  these 
words.  Such  sentiments  he  often  voiced  in  mockery  or  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  or  to  satisfy  a  penchant  for  high-sounding  language.  But 
it  was  evident  that  he  now  really  meant  and  felt  what  he  was  saying. 

He  went  on  to  thank  her  for  her  “beneficent”  offer  of  the  loan, 
acquainted  her  with  his  promising  prospects,  and  begged  her  to  wait 
a  week  or  two  until  he  would  be  “in  a  position  to  liquidate  his  liabili¬ 
ties.” 

She  graciously  bowed  in  assent,  supposing  he  would  next  broach 
the  subject  of  his  “choild,”  about  whom  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
inquisitiveness. 
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“Yes,  my  good  lady,”  he  repeated  with  infinite  faith  and  compla¬ 
cency,  “to-day  I  have  been  reborn,  and  from  the  ashes  of  poverty 
and  disappointment  I  have  risen  up,  like  the  Phoenix  of  old — tri¬ 
umphant,  rejuvenated  and  inspired.” 

Pausing  a  moment  to  allow  this  sally  to  take  its  proper  effect,  he 
continued  with  all  due  solemnity :  “Madam,  the  time  has  come  when 
I  must  disillusion  you.” 

She  looked  up  fearfully,  apprehending  a  violence. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken,”  he  resumed,  “you  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  a  child  and  that  this  humble  abode  of  mine” — he 
made  a  sweeping  gesture — “is  its  shelter  ?” 

“Sure,  an’  it  was  yerself  I  heerd  say  so” — (interested  at  last). 
“Ye  can’t  fool  a  Flaherty,  Professor;  a  great  affliction  has  come 
upon  ye,  an’  it’s  meself  will  trait  the  choild  like  a  mother,  if  ye’ll 
only  be  wise  enough  an’  confide  in  me,  Misther  Steevons.” 

“Stephon,  my  good  woman,  Stephon!”  testily  corrected  the  scion 
of  his  House.  Then,  assuming  the  most  soothing  tone  possible,  he 
went  on  to  explain.  “The  plain  fact  is,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  I  have  no 
child — and  neither  infant  boy  nor  girl  has  ever  crossed  that  thresh¬ 
old  during  my  occupation.”  A  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  his  face 
as  he  added:  “The  child  which  you  so  strangely  heard  me  speak  of 
is  not  a  living,  breathing,  human  infant — it  is  merely - ” 

The  obdurate  Irishwoman  had  risen  in  hateur.  Arms  akimbo, 
head  flung  up,  she  engaged  the  astonished  Professor  in  this  wise: 
“Saints  an’  angels,  this  is  how  ye  trait  me.  Ye'll  be  let  off  aisy  on 
the  rent,  ye’ll  give  me  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  gratichude,  but  ye 
won't  have  the  gumption  to  tell  me  a  saicret  which  would  be  for  the 
choild’s  good.  Instead  of  starving,  it  would  be  havin’  of  the  fat  o’ 
the  lamb.  Profeshor,  it’s  enough  to  make  me  blood  boil,  to  hear  ye 
swear  ye  have  no  choild.  Why,  it’s  plain  as  God’s  day — a  choild  ye 
have  an’  nourished  for  years ;  I  heard  your  own  tongue  say  so ;  and  it 
serves  ye  mighty  right  if  the  shysters  tear  it  away  from  ye,  as  ye 
bewailed,  since  ye  refuse  help  for  it;  that’s  the  proud,  hard-hearted 
’omathan  that  ye  are.  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  dispossess  ye,  but  I’m  an 
old  rag  for  all  folks,  it  seems ;  and  so  I  suppose  ye  must  stay.  As 
soon  as  your  prospects  come  to  life,  I’ll  be  expectin’  of  me  rent.” 

As  she  moved  towards  the  door  the  Professor  gracefully  headed 
her  off. 

“I  beseech  you,  Mrs.  Flaherty,”  he  expostulated,  “stay  a  moment. 
It  deeply  surprises  me  to  see  a  lady  of  your  sense  and  intelligence 
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rant  in  such  an  unbecoming  manner.  Permit  me  to - ” 

“Permit  ye,  indeed !  I’ll  permit  ye  to  know  I’m  onto  ye  at  last” 
— the  Professor  gave  her  up  with  a  prayer.  “Good-aivenin’,  sir.” 
And,  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers  and  a  toss  of  the  saucy,  impervious 
head,  the  Lady  of  the  Castle  strode,  like  a  trooper,  out  of  the  room 
and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Professor,  who  did  not  so  much  as  open 
his  mouth,  but  made  an  elaborate  bow  in  silence.  For  a  moment  he 
looked  like  a  great  psychologist  following  the  path  of  some  “rara 
avis”  of  humanity  and  contemplating  its  cerebral  diagnosis  at  an 
early  date. 

He  shut  the  door  dreamily,  and  turned  to  the  mirror.  A  ringing, 
carefree  laugh  (the  first  in  long  months)  burst  from  his  sensitive  lips 
as  he  appraised  his  face  and  figure.  “Holding  the  mirror  up  to  art,” 
he  mused.  Then  he  straightened  up  and  tore  off  the  wig.  A  bit  of 
soap  and  water  banished  the  abundant  wrinkles  with  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  so  cruelly  corrugated  him. 

He  dropped  on  the  couch — “Richard  is  himself  again.”  As  he 
glanced  from  the  charred  paper  on  the  floor  to  the  new  manuscript 
in  his  hand,  an  ambitious  gleam  came  into  his  eyes.  There  were  the 
large,  flattering,  typewritten  words — words  that  represented  the  goal 
of  a  weary  quest : 

THE  CRUSHED  TRAGEDIAN 
A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  portraying  the  struggles  of 
an  aged  Thespian. 

Starring  the  celebrated  Shakespearean  Actor, 

BOOTH  HARTLEY  STEPHON. 

The  Professor,  irrespective  of  a  somewhat  Malvolian  dignity 
which  nothing  under  the  sun  could  dissipate,  was  a  changed  man. 
Indeed,  his  bel  air  and  expansion  of  chest  were  pardonable  to  an 
extent. 

Recalling  Mrs.  Flaherty  and  the  ludicrous  complication  his  re¬ 
hearsal  had  created,  the  Professor  sighed. 

“A  figment  of  the  imagination — merely  a  Child  of  Fancy,”  he 
slowly  soliloquized. 

That  night  the  Phoenix  of  Bowery  Inn  dreamt  long  and  pleas¬ 
antly  of  the  Great  White  Way  and  the  boards — of  applause  and 
fame  and  fabulous  salary,  with  only  an  occasional  vision  of  his  out¬ 
raged  landlady  to  mar  the  glorious  future. 
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Editorials 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

HE  present  tremendous  outpouring  of  reform  literature 
should  not  be  surprising.  The  War  and  its  revolutions 
have  awakened  hope  in  the  minds  of  men  who,  seeing 
evils  in  society,  were  kept  inactive  by  the  colossal,  al¬ 
most  impossible  task  that  their  reform  presented  to  any  one  man, 
until  now;  when,  confident  in  a  new  attitude  of  mind  in  all  men, 
they  seize  the  opportunity  of  changing  present  conditions  for  the 
better. 
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This  new  spirit  c  ’  .  Te  W  m  is  p  /cularly  evident 

in  the  world  of  education.  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  last  month  con¬ 
tained  a  lengthy  analysis  of  “The  College:  Yesterday  and  To-mor¬ 
row,”  by  Dean  Roe,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  And  the  domi¬ 
nating  note  in  the  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the  college  of  the 
last  twenty  years  is  despair. 

“Learning,”  he  says,  “is  on  the  defensive;  the  American  college 
has  permitted  itself  to  become  the  prey  of  every  passing  fancy  and 
of  every  educational  whim;  the  curriculum  has  been  described  as 
‘chaotic.’  .  .  .  Students  are  euphimistically  alluded  to  as  ‘vagrants 
of  the  higher  life’;  the  college  life  has  been  immensely  distracting; 
students  have  been  possessed  of  a  mania  for  outside  activities.  .  .  . 
Class  has  become  a  form  of  activity  to  which  many  an  amiable 
undergraduate  submits  as  a  necessary  evil;  there  is  a  lack  of  keen 
interest  in  studies  and  a  small  regard  for  scholarly  attainment ;  there 
is  a  low  ebb  of  intellectual  enthusiasm.” 

His  remedy  for  the  evil  (which  proves,  by  the  way,  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  in  man  varies  as  the  waves,  that  progress  is  only  a  return 
to  crests  which  we  have  reached  before,  and  that  apparent  progress 
is  degeneration,  a  sinking  off  into  the  sloughs) — his  remedy  is  the 
abolition  of  the  elective  system  and  a  return  to  a  compulsory  course 
of  studies — science;  history,  including  economics;  literature,  includ¬ 
ing  language,  especially  Latin;  and  philosophy — a  course  practically 
the  same  as  that  at  Fordham.  “Undisciplined  boys  and  girls  of  six¬ 
teen  and  eighteen  should  not  be  left  free  to  pick  and  choose.  It  has 
been  proved  absurd  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  that  they  should 
know  what  makes  for  breadth,  for  freedom,  for  service,  for  culti¬ 
vation  of  intellectual  and  personal  ideals.” 

With  all  these  opinions  we  are  in  hearty  accord.  But  there  is 
one  view  of  Dean  Roe  with  which  we  would  take  issue.  It  is  when 
he  is  aghast  at  the  prospect  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  will 
eventually  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  college  by  the  reaching  up 
of  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  reaching  down  of  the  graduate 
schools.  In  this  he  sees  the  destruction  of  the  college;  in  it  we,  with 
all  due  realization  of  our  inexperience  in  educational  theory  and 
practice,  see  the  salvation  of  education,  the  only  way  in  which  there 
can  be  effected  the  revolution  from  the  present  elective  system  that 
has  such  a  powerful  hold  on  education. 

In  this  matter  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommend¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  cultural  studies  that  properly  make  up  the 
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college  course.  What  we  irean  is  that  there  should  be  one  continu¬ 
ous  course  of  prescribed  study  from  grammar  school  to  the  degree, 
a  union  of  preparatory  school  and  college,  much  like  that  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  German  gymnasia.  The  present  system  is  an  artificial 
one;  preparatory  school  and  college  should  form  one  organic  whole. 
And  affairs  as  they  are  now  are  the  result  of  the  widening  of  this 
division,  the  doing  away  with  almost  all  rapprochement,  the  devia¬ 
tion  by  the  college  of  its  students  from  a  number  of  preparatory 
schools.  The  confusion  in  college  is,  in  great  part,  the  result  of  the 
college  men  coming  up  from  High  Schools,  each  of  which  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  of  study,  each  man  having  such  a  different  education 
that  there  can  be  no  basis  for  a  common  superstructure.  If  the 
qualifications  for  college  entrance  vary,  as  they  do,  from  a  require¬ 
ment  of  ten  to  eleven  units  out  of  sixteen  to  a  requirement  of  Eng¬ 
lish  alone  (as  at  the  University  of  Chicago)  or,  very  recently,  to  an 
entire  abandonment  of  all  specific  qualifications  (as  at  Washington 
University),  it  is  because  the  wide  variation  in  High  School  studies 
has  forced  it. 

With  High  School  and  College  united,  there  could  be  another  re¬ 
form  brought  about.  It  is  obvious  that  the  combined  course,  as  it  is 
now,  is  too  long.  At  least  a  year  could  be  lopped  off  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  student  and  institution.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  cause 
of  the  elective  system  is  not  alone  the  chaotic  education  of  the  man 
coming  out  of  High  School,  but  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  college 
man  with  the  apparent  fruitlessness  of  the  eight-year  course  of 
study,  and  the  reaching  out  of  his  ambition  that  he  may  get  a  start 
on  his  appointed  course  before  he  has  wasted  too  much  time  in 
college. 

THE  TEST  OF  SINCERITY 

In  the  speech  made  by  President  Wilson  at  Boston  last  month 
there  was  an  omission  made  which,  if  conscious,  spoke  his  thoughts 
more  plainly  than  any  words  he  said,  and  which,  to  the  minds  of 
many,  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  protestations.  Speaking  of  the  peoples 
who  must  be  set  up  in  nationality,  and  protected  by  us  with  arms, 
if  necessary,  he  said  very  movingly : 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  Polish  cause  as  I  do  ?  .  .  .  Do  you  believe 
in  the  aspirations  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  as  I 
do?  .  .  .  Have  you  no  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  Armenia?”  And 
there  the  list  of  nations  of  whose  sufferings  he  has  thought,  and  in 
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whose  aspirations  he  believes,  came  to  an  end. 

Of  the  obvious  case  of  suffering  and  of  aspiration  he  said  no 
word — of  Ireland  we  mean.  And  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
her  shows  that  there  is  not  now  any  intention  of  incorporating  her 
claims  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Had  there  been  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  her,  even  tentatively,  the  President  would  not  have 
let  pass  opportunity  of  trumpeting  it  to  the  world.  For  the  lack  of 
mention  of  Ireland  cannot  be  laid  to  any  insignificance  of  her  claim. 
If  Poland,  with  her  boundaries  so  indistinct  and  her  population  so 
heterogeneous,  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  of  whom 
no  one  had  heard  before  a  year  ago,  have  such  a  distinct  claim  to 
autonomy  that  we  must  gather  them  under  our  weaponed  arm,  Ire¬ 
land,  with  her  historic  resistance  of  seven  hundred  years,  her  clear 
geographical  limits  and  the  most  unmixed  population  of  any  nation 
in  Europe,  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any  honest  man. 

“When  I  think  of  the  homes  upon  which  dull  despair  would  set¬ 
tle,  were  this  great  hope  disappointed,  I  would  wish,  for  my  part, 
never  to  have  had  America  play  any  part  whatever  in  this  attempt 
to  emancipate  the  world.”  But,  with  the  question  of  Ireland  in 
view,  there  comes  the  ugly  suggestion  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
world  is  all  rot,  is  only  a  hypocritical  way  of  bringing  about  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  our  late  enemies  under  the  mask  of  altruism;  that 
we  are  like  the  holy  prince  who  kept  his  enemies  from  sin  by  hewing 
them  up  into  bits. 

“I  have  seen  tears  come  into  the  eyes  of  men  who  plead  for 
downtrodden  people  whom  they  were  privileged  to  speak  for  .  .  . 
and  I  don’t  see  how  any  man  can  fail  to  have  been  subdued  by  these 
pleas.”  If,  to  the  long  line  of  weeping  delegates,  were  admitted  the 
representatives  of  Ireland,  the  sentence  becomes  even  more  pointed, 
and  to  Wilson  may  be  said  de  te  fabula.  But  President  Wilson’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  dodging  the  Irish  committee  here  shows  that  he  probably 
didn’t  give  himself  a  chance  to  be  subdued  by  their  pleas — for,  if  he 
heard  their  arguments,  he  might  have  to  speak  for  them.  And,  as 
the  influence  of  the  British  comes  to  light  (it  was  their  plan  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  President  Wilson  admitted,  that  was  tenta¬ 
tively  accepted,  it  is  their  plan  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  to  which 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  subscribed),  it  appears  doubtful 
if  he  will  give  them  any  real  chance  to  state  their  case. 

But  Ireland  stands,  nevertheless,  as  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  whole  international  program. 
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SHREWD  CHARITY 

About  two  months  ago  there  was  opened,  a  few  blocks  from 
where  we  live,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House,  which  was  placarded 
“Welcome  to  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines,”  and  covered  with 
signs  which  stated  that  there  were  accommodations  for  women  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  men  in  the  Service.  Some  weeks  later  another 
sign  announced  that  it  was  “Open  to  the  Public.” 

When  the  Army  is  all  discharged,  as  will  be  the  case  in  not  more 
than  a  year,  what  will  be  done  with  the  place  ?  The  sign  welcoming 
men  in  the  Service  must  come  down,  for  there  will  be  none  to  wel¬ 
come.  Will  the  institution  then  be  closed  up  ?  What  would  be  done 
with  the  furnishings  for  two  hundred  rooms?  Surely  they  should 
not  be  thrown  out  into  the  street.  What  would  be  done  with  the  build¬ 
ing  which  has  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense  as  a  lodging-house  ?  It 
would  be  foolish  waste  to  auction  off  the  fittings  and  give  the  money 
back  to  the  people — wouldn’t  it?  What  would  become  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  if  it  was  bought — as  the  Salvation  Army  bought  a  hotel  for  sol¬ 
diers  for  $750,000;  or  with  the  lease,  presumably  to  run  for  some 
time  at  a  low  rate?  The  only  logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  turn 
the  building  into  a  profitable  lodging-house. 

It  must  have  been  because  the  Knights  of  Columbus  were  not 
shrewd  enough  to  invest  in  valuable  real  estate  the  money  that  the 
people  donated  for  soldiers  that  Secretary  Baker  ordered  them  to 
give  directly  to  the  men  no  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  money 
expended,  and,  as  a  corollary  of  this  order,  forced  the  signs  “Every¬ 
thing  Free”  to  be  painted  out. 

ON  A  CERTAIN  OPPROBRIOUS  TERM 

The  War  and  its  propaganda  have  made  us  chary  of  taking  the 
word  of  the  first  man  who  comes  along.  So,  even  after  their  year 
of  existence,  the  contradictory  statements  given  out  concerning  the 
Bolsheviki  leave  us  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  what  they 
really  are.  They  may  be,  as  they  claim,  engaged  in  a  just  revolution 
— and  it  would  take  much  crime  to  bring  condemnation  on  the  rising 
of  a  people  who  have  been  so  oppressed ;  they  may,  as  their  enemies 
assert,  be  another  Jacquerie  in  a  rebellion  which  has  all  the  horrors 
of  another  Peasants’  War.  They  are  not  socialists — the  American 
socialists  disclaim  all  kinship  with  them.  They  are  not  anarchists. 
Bob  Minor  repudiates  Nicolai  Lenine  and  denounces  the  Soviet 
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Government  because  they  are  net  anarcl  istic  enough,  and  the  anar¬ 
chist  papers  of  Petrograd  declare  that  Bolshevism  is  merely  a  dis¬ 
guise  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  have  returned  once  more  to  power. 
That  they  are  communists  of  some  sort  seems  to  be  generally  ad¬ 
mitted.  And  the  name  communist  puts  us  against  them,  as  does 
the  recent  decree  of  the  Soviets  making  free  love  compulsory. 

Whatever  they  are,  the  present  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
term  to  strikers  and  discontented  laborers  is  an  unwise  move  on  the 
part  of  capitalists  and  is  going  to  create  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  When  employers,  after  their  help  have  walked  out, 
write  to  the  city  magistrates  that  this  Bolshevism  must  be  stamped 
out ;  when  their  opponents  dub  as  revolutionists  the  British  Labor 
Party,  whose  program  is  the  best  so  far  advanced  to  ameliorate  the 
injustices  of  society;  when  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  called  the  Irish 
Bolsheviki,  there  can  result  nothing  but  the  spread  of  Bolshevism. 
For  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  world  are  put  in  the  class  with 
them. 

There  can  be  no  evading  the  fact  that  the  labor  question  is  the 
most  pressing  post-war  problem,  demanding  more  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  than  even  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
next  election  will  show  a  great  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Social¬ 
ists.  But  abuse  and  misrepresentation  are  about  the  silliest  and  most 
short-sighted  ways  of  combating  anything,  and  calling  men  “damned 
Bolsheviki”  won’t  make  a  bit  of  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
may  only  make  men,  who  see  themselves  acting  in  all  fairness,  decide 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  pretty  good  people  to  tie  up  to. 

LUTHER  AND  THE  NEW  GERMANY 

We  read  in  Pearson’s  Magazine  (which,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  those  who  may  not  suspect  it,  is  affiliated  with  the  Masses  rather 
than  the  Christian  Advocate )  that  “Germany  will  attain  to  true 
democracy  when  she  gets  back  to  the  ideals  of  Schiller,  Goethe  and 
Luther.”  What  the  political  principles  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  were 
we  don’t  know.  But  we  do  know  the  ideas  of  Luther  on  the  people 
and  their  rights,  on  what  part  the  people  should  have  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  what  part  the  king  should  have.  There  is  nothing  so  evi¬ 
dent  as  that  if  there  were  any  cause  in  German  philosophy  of  Ger¬ 
man  absolutism  it  was  in  the  ideals  of  Luther,  and  that  if  there  was 
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ever  a  man  who  stood  up  staunchly  for  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it 
was  the  Doctor  of  Wittemburg. 

To  abstract  Luther  and  his  political  principles  from  his  religious 
activities  is  almost  impossible,  for  Luther  never  had  much  more 
political  principle  than  Bill  Tweed.  He  worked  solely  for  his  own 
advantage  and  for  the  spread  of  his  heretical  system,  and  clasped 
hands  with  anyone  who  could  pull  him  along  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  twin  aims. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  he  was  all  with  the  people.  Nothing 
rolled  so  readily  off  his  tongue  as  that  “the  real  treasures  of  the 
church  were  the  poor.”  And  it  was  his  colossal  example  of  rebellion 
that  led  the  peasants  to  their  rising  against  their  feudal  lords,  in 
which  during  their  successes  he  encouraged  them.  But  when  the 
peasant  cause  was  failing  his  democratic  ideals  were :  “Strike,  slay 
front  and  rear;  nothing  is  more  devilish  than  sedition.  There  must 
be  no  sleep,  no  patience,  no  mercy — they  are  the  children  of  the 
devil!” 

When  the  rebellion  was  definitely  suppressed  he  made  no  protest 
against  the  nobles  putting  on  the  people,  in  place  of  their  compara¬ 
tively  light  feudal  bonds,  manacles  of  subjection  which  have  en¬ 
dured  in  some  form  or  other  even  to  this  day,  for  “he  ceased  to  be 
a  man  of  the  people;  he  became  a  man  of  the  princes,  a  defender 
of  absolutism,  an  apostle  of  servility  and  a  preacher  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience.” 

We  don’t  know  where  the  editor  of  Pearson's  made  his  study  of 
Luther.  It  has  had  such  startling  results,  however,  that  we  would 
like  to  read  his  criticism  of  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes.  When  he  had 
finished  with  them,  we  would  probably  have  two  more  plaster  saints 
for  the  Hall  of  Democracy. 

THE  EDITOR. 


THE  VILLAIN  FOILED 

ACT  I 

UR  play  begins  in  a  rustic  town, 

The  maid  is  clad  in  a  gingham  gown. 

She’s  swinging  herself  on  the  old  farm-gate. 
(Curses!  To-night  her  father  is  late.) 

Then,  out  of  the  wings  and  on  to  the  stage, 
There  steps  a  villainous  personage. 

A  dapper  and  debonair  boy  is  he. 

(The  orchestra  plays  in  a  minor  key.) 

His  hair  is  plastered  sleek  and  slick, 

In  his  hand  he  carries  a  swagger  stick. 

His  tie  is  not  quite  as  loud  as  his  clothes. 
Some  fuzz  is  sprouting  beneath  his  nose. 

He  tiptoes  quietly  up  to  the  maid, 

And  taps  her  twice  on  the  shoulder-blade. 
“Ah,  ha !  Be  mine,  muh  lass !”  cried  he. 

“Go  ’way,  you  wicked  man !”  cried  she. 

He  seizes  her,  then,  about  the  waist 
And  carries  her  off  with  speed  and  haste. 
She  screams  and  shouts  and  kicks  his  face, 
But  he  only  travels  a  faster  pace. 
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ACT  II 

It’s  the  same  old  scene — the  rustic  town. 

Her  father  is  searching  up  and  down, 

The  hero,  Claude — with  a  hero’s  stare, 

Is  looking  around  in  dark  despair. 

“By  heavens !  I’ll  find  my  darling  girl, 

If  I  have  to  search  to  the  end  of  the  world !’’ 

He  seizes  his  hat  and  a  roll  of  bills, 

And  a  box  of  his  favorite  liver  pills. 

He  rushes  out  to  board  the  train ; 

Mayhap  he  will  never  return  again. 

The  father  sobs — the  poor  old  man — 

And  then  he  goes  out  to  call  the  clan. 

ACT  III 

A  new  scene  comes  within  our  ken — 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  serpent’s  den. 

The  girl  is  spurning  the  villain’s  charms. 

While  he  stands  there,  with  extended  arms, 

The  door  comes  down  with  a  horrible  crash, 

And  Claude  prepares  for  the  final  dash. 

He  dashes  in  with  a  terrible  cry, 

And  catches  a  bottle  that’s  aimed  at  his  eye. 

The  piano  is  bounced  off  the  villain’s  ear, 

And  he  falls  to  the  floor  with  a  frightful  jeer. 

The  he-ro-ine  lets  go  with  a  shriek 
That  ruins  her  speaking  voice  for  a  week. 

“My  Claude !”  cries  she,  “my  only  beau, 

Come  to  the  arms  of  your  darling  Flo!” 

Then  Claude  clasps  Flo,  and  Flo  clasps  Claude, 

And  all  the  leatherheads  applaud. 

But  I  ...  I  thought  it  an  awful  fraud. 

A  SOCIETY  WE  WOULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  JOIN 

The  frosty-nosed  females  and  the  blue-nosed  males  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Improvement  of  Everything  had  come  together  in  con¬ 
sultation.  They  were  met  to  deal  with  an  evil  which  was  ruining  the 
country,  to  suppress  certain  publications  that  were  polluting  the 
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minds  of  the  young,  and  drawing  them  down  into  the  whirlpool  of 
iniquity.  As  their  learned  president  so  fcicef;  1  y  ar.d  originally  de¬ 
clared:  “We  must  strike  at  the  roots  of  this  evil  which  we  have 
allowed  to  grow  up  among  us  unchecked  until  it  threatens  to  cast 
its  baleful  shadow  over  this  fair  land  of  ours  and  scatter  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  soil  of  our  boys’  minds  the  seeds  of  crime  and  vice” — to  which 
all  present  gave  hearty  assent.  The  speaker  asked  them  to  look  at 
jails  filled  with  men  who  had  once  been  innocent  boys.  The  ladies, 
looking,  sobbed.  “And  what!”  he  thundered,  “what  had  taken  away 
the  innocence  of  these  boys?  It  was  the  dime  novel!” 

He  knew  this  was  a  startling  and  original  view  of  the  criminal 
question,  but  he  had  statistics  to  back  up  his  statement.  He  asked 
them  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  most  of  those  in  jail  were  men. 
It  was  remarkable  that  no  one  had  heretofore  seen  in  this  phenome¬ 
non  the  subtly  destructive  work  of  the  dime  novel.  For,  were  not 
all  those  who  read  them  men ?  How  many  women  read  them?  Very 
few — and  there  were  very  few  women  in  jail.  The  ladies  applauded. 
Again  he  asked  them  to  note  the  class  of  men  who  read  these  works 
— mostly  the  poor.  And  so  were  those  who  crowded  our  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  mostly  the  poor.  He  had  had  magistrates  whom  he  knew 
question  the  wretches  who  came  before  them  for  trial,  as  to  their 
juvenile  reading;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  had  been  of  dime  novels. 
And,  where  they  had  not  read  the  books  themselves,  they  had  asso¬ 
ciated  with  boys  who  had.  What  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  in 
whom  the  reading  of  such  works  bred  such  a  spirit  that  he  wrote 
spontaneously  the  following  sketch,  with  himself  as  the  hero?  The 
speaker  read — 

“An  incident  that  happened  the  other  day. 

“Scene — Out  West  in  Silver  Palace  Saloon. 

“Time — Any  old  time. 

“01’  Grizzly  D.  came  walking  in.  Several  bad  men  made  fun  of 
him,  because  he  was  a  boy.  He  told  them  to  ‘can  the  gab.’  They  all 
laughed,  and  one  spit  tobacco  juice  at  him.  With  this  he  stepped 
over  to  the  man  and  gave  him  a  clout.  The  man  reeled  backwards. 
Then  he  made  the  man  apologize,  and  said :  ‘The  next  time  any 
blooming,  wall-eyed  galoot  gets  funny  with  me,  he  gets  his  brains 
blown  out,  if  he  has  any.’ 

“Then  he  called  all  the  miners  up  to  the  bar  to  get  whatever  they 
wanted.  Mostly  all  took  tanglefoot.  He  paid  the  bill  and  left  with 
his  friends.” 
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This  youth  showed,  in  his  writings,  the  career  which  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself,  and  personally  he  (the  speaker)  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  a  boy  who  had  such  a  low  desire  for  the  jar¬ 
gon  and  the  ways  of  the  underworld  did  not  end  up  in  jail.  And  he 
ended  with  a  passionate  appeal  to  have  these  corrupting  yellow-backs 
denied  the  use  of  the  mails. 

The  next  week  the  society  met  again ;  this  time  to  discuss  philoso¬ 
phy  and  literature.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  psychology  of 
Hume,  Mill  and  James  was  charming,  especially  where  it  denied  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  And  they  all  joined  in  praising  George  Moore’s 
latest  novel.  As  their  learned  president  so  forcefully  and  originally 
declared,  “Mr.  Moore  has  handled  a  very  delicate  subject  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  should  give  offense  to  no  one,”  to  which  all  present  gave 
hearty  assent.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  next  meeting  should  be 
devoted  to  the  readings  of  Rabelais. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

Did  you  ever  read  “The  Children’s  Hour?” 

“I  hear,  in  the  chamber  above  me, 

The  patter  of  little  feet; 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet.” 

Isn’t  it  a  wonderful  poem?  Longfellow  had  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  child  nature.  See — it  is  time  for  the  children  to  go  to  bed.  Note 
with  what  alacrity  they  toss  aside  their  “Buffalo  Bill”  and  their 
“Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly”  and  how  precipitately  they  leap  up  the 
stairs,  tingling  to  the  base  of  their  spines  with  the  joy  of  leaving. 
Mr.  Longfellow  never  saw  anything  like  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  respond  to  a  little  judicious  urging.  He  should  have  been 
around  when  he  wasn’t. 

In  almost  no  time  the  patter  of  little  feet  is  shaking  the  chande¬ 
liers  as  they  pursue  one  another  tumultuously  around  the  chamber 
above  me,  and  there  is  the  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened  without 
turning  the  knob  as  they  roll  out  into  the  hallway.  But  they  tiptoe 
back  into  the  room  when  mother  comes  upstairs,  and  in  silence  they 
go  to  bed. 

Soon  the  voice  soft  rings  through  the  house:  “Ma,  he’s  kicking 
me  in  the  stomach !”  And  the  voice  sweet  replies :  “Ma,  he  has 
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more  than  half  the  covers.”  And  when  the  voice  sweet  expresses 
derision,  the  voice  sweet  peals  out  again :  “Ma,  he’s  saying  ‘ugh’  to 
me.”  And  mother  must  come  and  rock  them  to  sleep. 

PRESIDENTIAL  WIT 

Really,  President  Wilson,  after  telling  “coon”  stories  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  should  be  able  to  see  the  point  of  a  joke.  If  he 
had  no  wit  at  all,  his  wonderful  ability  as  a  rhetorician  should  enable 
him  to  distinguish  between  fine  shades  of  meaning.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  for  us,  then,  to  read  the  egregious  “bull”  he  made 
in  his  speech  at  Boston,  and  how  he  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  for  a  humorist,  misapplication  of  a  story. 

“I  feel  about  you,”  he  said,  “as  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  that 
excellent  wit  and  good  artist,  Oliver  Herford,  who,  one  day,  sitting 
at  luncheon  at  his  club,  was  slapped  vigorously  on  the  back  by  a  man 
whom  he  did  not  know  very  well.  He  said :  ‘Oliver,  old  boy,  how 
are  you?’  He  looked  at  him  rather  coldly.  He  said:  ‘I  don’t  know 
your  name ;  I  don’t  know  your  face,  but  your  manners  are  very  fa¬ 
miliar.’  And  I  must  say  that  your  manners  are  very  familiar,  and, 
let  me  add,  very  delightful.” 

It  took  us  some  time  to  puzzle  out  who  looked  at  whom,  and  who 

said  what,  but  when  we  did -  If  our  ten-year-old  brother  told  us 

that  story,  we  would  earnestly  advise  him  to  go  take  a  running  jump 
into  the  East  River.  To  interpret  forwardness,  intrusiveness  as  in¬ 
timacy  and  friendliness — 

Oliver,  is  that  thy  sweet  larf  I  hear? 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  A  LODGING  HOUSE 

For  weeks  I  had  been  ill  with  fever,  tossing  and  turning  on  the 
narrow  cot  in  that  dingy  old  lodging-house.  Every  night  of  those 
weary  weeks  I  had  been  awakened  between  one  and  two  o’clock  by 
a  creaking  of  the  stairs  as  the  man  who  lived  above  me  slipped  cau¬ 
tiously  down  in  his  stocking- feet.  There  was  a  louder  creaking  as 
he  passed  my  door,  then  rose  a  dismal  clanking  and  swishing  as  he 
allowed  the  water  to  run  into  the  bathtub.  For  half  an  hour  would 
the  water  dash  and  pour  in  a  monotonous,  dripping  stream  that  al¬ 
most  maddened  me,  and  I  would  pile  the  bedclothes  over  my  head 
and  stuff  my  fingers  into  my  ears,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  drown  out  the 
insistent  din.  Then  he  would  leap  in  and  splash  about,  puffing  and 
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snorting  like  a  grampus.  A  few  minutes  later  the  water  would  gur¬ 
gle  down  the  drain,  and  the  man  would  make  his  way  heavily  up¬ 
stairs  again. 

Many  a  time  did  I  try  to  reason  with  him,  asking  him  calmly,  pa¬ 
tiently,  if  he  would  not  perform  his  ablutions  earlier  in  the  evening, 
as  only  a  thin  partition  separated  my  room  from  the  bathroom.  I 
told  him  that  even  waking  up  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  could 
become  monotonous.  But  he  was  a  callous  brute,  and  I  could  not 
persuade  him. 

One  night,  when  I  had  nearly  recovered  from  my  illness,  he 
would  not  even  let  me  get  to  sleep  early  in  the  evening.  Some  of  his 
vulgar  friends  were  visiting  him.  I  writhed  as  they  roared  out  their 
ballads,  groaned  at  the  rattle  of  the  poker  chips,  each  empty  beer- 
bottle  that  fell  on  the  floor  above  me  pierced  to  my  soul,  like  the 
clap  of  doom.  But  even  they  wearied  of  their  sport  and  at  last 
tramped  downstairs.  “Now,”  I  thought,  “I  will  have  some  peace.” 
But,  no.  Again  I  heard  the  soft  tread  pass  my  door,  and  again  I 
was  forced  to  listen  to  the  drone  of  the  dropping  water.  Long  hours 
of  wakefulness  had  made  me  more  than  usually  irritable  and  less 
than  ever  able  to  bear  with  his  little  peculiarity.  I  determined  to  get 
up  and  pound  on  the  door.  I  changed  my  mind.  I  would  wait  five 
minutes. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  chattering  stream  was  flowing  on. 
My  temper,  slow  to  rise,  was  mastering  me.  I  would  not  content 
myself  with  beating  at  the  door.  I  would  rush  in  upon  him — but 
then:  “Control  yourself,  Joseph,”  I  said.  “It  will  mean  bloodshed. 
It  will  mean  your  death  or  his.  Control  yourself.”  And  so,  though 
my  fury  was  growing,  with  an  effort  I  decided  to  wait  five  minutes 
more. 

The  five  minutes  passed,  but  the  maddening  flow  did  not  end. 
Flesh  could  endure  no  more,  nor  could  human  spirit.  I  determined 
to  carry  out  my  purpose.  Rolling  up  my  whiskers,  I  sprang  from 
my  bed  and  rushed  out  into  the  hall.  Such  was  my  weakness  that 
the  door  resisted  all  my  efforts  to  open  it  until,  finally,  with  one  pro¬ 
digious  effort,  I  tore  it  off  its  hinges.  Then  I  leaped  at  him,  dragged 
him  out  of  the  room,  kicked  him  downstairs  and  out  into  the  street. 

Was  I  not  justified,  though  the  fall  broke  his  neck? 


DENIS  Q.  BLAKE,  Tp 


HE  February  number  of  The  Trinity  College  Record  con¬ 
tains  several  entertaining  short  stories,  of  which  “A 
Table-Tea — A  Tale”  is  the  longest  and  so  first  attracts 
attention.  It  is  interesting,  “tender”  in  parts  and  its  plot 
is  well  developed,  but  marred  by  two  glaring  improbabilities.  The 
first  is  that  Our  Hero — or,  perhaps,  his  friend  is  the  hero — sees  his 
intended  in  the  movies  conversing  with  a  rival;  the  second  is  that 
his  friend — or  is  he  the  hero? — recognizes  the  hero’s  fiancee  as  his 
long-lost  childhood  sweetheart.  It  is  such  things  that  make  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  fiction  is  stranger  than  truth.  “A  Question  of  Junior's 
Ambition”  is  a  character  sketch  of  a  little  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a 
detective,  but  changed  his  mind  after  bungling  his  first  “case.” 
“Crossed  Wires”  is  the  third  and  a  sensible  love  story,  if  such  can 
be  imagined.  Mr.  Cox  entertains  his  loved  one  by  showing  her 
through  an  arc-light  factory  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  a  very  unsenti¬ 
mental  act,  for  which  we  deeply  admire  him.  The  editorials  in  this 
number  are  good,  but  there  is  one  sentence  in  “On  Prohibition !” 
which  we  consider  a  sublime  example  of  saying  what  one  does  not 
mean.  It  is  all  very  well  to  oppose  Prohibition  on  principle,  but  it 
is  unwise  to  express  that  opposition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  reason  is  of  another  nature. 

The  Inlander  for  February  contains  a  superb  essay  on  “Russia 
and  Bolshevism,”  a  subject  about  which  the  average  American  is 
guiltless  of  any  knowledge.  The  writer  explains  Russia  from  an 
historical  viewpoint  and  analyzes  the  various  tenets  and  practices  of 
the  parties  in  modern  Russia.  We  learn  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  not 
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as  numerous  in  Russia  as  is  the  prevalent  opinion  and  that  Nikolai 
Lenine,  now  in  supremacy,  has  been  an  ultra-radical  for  years  and 
is  an  old  hand  at  economic  disturbance.  There  is  an  insight  into 
the  weak  character  of  the  late  Czar  and  the  sturdier  character  of  his 
successor,  the  dictator  Kerensky.  Following  this  essay  is  a  poem, 
“The  Dreamer,”  worthy  of  mention  for  its  thoughtful  theme.  “The 
Reverend  Jeremiah’s  Mission”  is  disappointing.  It  is  rather  long- 
drawn-out  and  the  climax,  if  it  be  called  such,  is  rather  indefinite 
and  tame.  The  setting,  too,  is  exaggerated.  “The  Last  Laugh”  is 
short  and  bright,  a  tale  of  how  a  “clever”  young  man  steals  a  neck¬ 
lace  from  a  pretty  girl  and  then  makes  the  twofold  discovery  that 
the  necklace  is  valueless  and  that  his  watch  is  missing. 

The  best  article  in  The  Villanovan  for  February  is  that  on  “Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Poetry  in  America.”  The  criticism  of  Longfellow 
especially  is  excellent,  and  the  writer  has  that  faculty  of  summing  up 
ideas  that  many  people  have  had  and  yet  never  were  quite  able  of 
expressing.  His  comment  on  Whittier  is  also  good.  The  story, 
“Blame  It  On  Plato,”  contains  a  commendable  effort  to  write  some¬ 
thing  different.  Its  satirical  strain  prevents  it  from  being  absurd 
and  makes  it  a  success.  “Striving  to  Forget”  is  one  of  those  pretty 
little  poems  that  impart  more  by  suggestion  and  association  than  by 
what  they  actually  say.  “Snap  Shots”  is  a  literary  crime.  In  these 
enlightened  days  it  is  so  painful  and  discouraging  to  read  another 
story  that  turns  out  to  be  a  “movie”  scene.  We  thought  that  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  story  had  mounted  the  gallows  long  ago,  and  are  sorry 
to  find  the  acme  of  triteness  still  breaking  into  print. 
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Fordhamensia 

INAUGURAL  RECEPTION  OF  FATHER  TIVNAN 

N  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  26,  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building,  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  al¬ 
umni  present  and  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  arts, 
science,  medicine,  pharmacy,  law  and  sociology  acting  as 
a  reception  committee,  the  Reverend  Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  was 
formally  installed  as  President  of  Fordham  University.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  one  of  enjoyment,  and  there  was  manifest  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  outstanding  capabilities  which 
raised  Father  Tivnan  to  the  honored  position  he  now  occupies. 

The  Alumni  Hall  and  rooms  were  festively  decorated,  music  that 
was  surpassive  floated  through  the  palms,  and  a  delicious  repast  was 
served  to  the  guests,  among  whom  were  the  Seniors  of  Mount  St. 
Vincent  in  their  caps  and  gowns.  The  Seniors  of  Fordham  were 
the  ushers,  and  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  that  called  forth 
only  the  highest  praise.  Each  guest  was  presented  in  person  to  the 
new  Father  Rector. 

Among  those  present  were  some  former  Fordham  men  now 
seminarians  at  Dunwoodie,  and  they  appeared  happy  to  visit  their 
alma  mater  on  such  a  propitious  occasion. 

CITATIONS  FOR  FORDHAM  MEN 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  all  communications  that  have  come  re¬ 
garding  the  decoration  of  the  Fordham  men,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  names  of  all  who  received  the  coveted  cross.  A  letter  from 
Joseph  Calhoun,  though  it  had  the  same  omission,  gave  the  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  the  ceremony.  As  the  letter  says — 

“Our  citations  for  the  ‘Croix  de  Guerre’  came  back  from  Head¬ 
quarters  a  short  time  ago,  with  permission  from  the  French  Mission 
to  accept  the  right  to  wear  them.  So  yesterday  the  formal  ceremony 
of  decoration  took  place.  The  fellows  to  be  decorated  lined  up 
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within  a  hollow  square  formed  by  our  division  on  a  famous  battle¬ 
field  of  France.  The  General  decorated  us  (I  am  not  allowed  to 
give  his  name).  He  pinned  the  Cross  on,  thanked  each  of  us  for 
our  work,  and  then  smacked  each  man  on  both  cheeks  in  true,  old 
French  style.  It  sure  was  a  great  old  sight,  everyone  was  snapped 
out  in  their  best  form.  I  guess  everyone  felt  the  same  as  I  did,  and 
that  was  that  the  loved  ones  back  home  could  have  been  on  hand  to 
see  the  ceremony.” 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  DRIVE 

Although  the  statement  that  Father  Brock  made  recently  does 
not  show  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  A.  A.  treasury,  still 
the  progress  made  during  the  past  few  weeks  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  drive. 

The  College  men,  who  were  far  behind  the  Prep,  in  the  amount 
turned  in,  have  come  to  life,  and  they  are  now  trailing  on  their 
younger  brothers’  heels.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  something 
over  four  thousand  dollars  has  been  turned  in,  and,  with  the  fact 
that  a  big  spurt  will  surely  be  made  during  the  last  few  days  taken 
into  consideration,  we  are  confident  that  the  total  will  easily  exceed 
the  expected  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

THAT  SMOKER 

The  ever-alert  James  F.  Hart,  general  manager  of  athletics  and 
chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  of  the  Senior  Class,  is 
sounding  the  sentiment  of  the  College  relative  to  an  inter-class 
smoker  and  minstrel  to  be  given  some  time  after  Easter. 

Talent  is  superabundant.  There  are  warblers,  jiggers  and  com¬ 
edians  galore  in  and  about  Fordham,  the  only  thing  needed  is  the 
spirit. 

Jimmy,  besides  other  things,  is  full  of  his  plan,  and  he  requested 
the  Fordhamensia  editor  to  give  it  a  bit  of  publicity  in  The 
Monthly.  Of  course,  it  is  naturally  expected  that  he  will  have  to 
draw  largely  from  the  Senior  Class  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
genius  he  is  seeking,  but  the  other  classes  are  urged  strongly  to  see 
if  they  can  fill  up  the  gaps  which  the  Seniors  may  leave. 

Don’t  be  discouraged,  boys,  if  you  cannot  displace  us.  We  can’t 
all  be  Seniors ! 
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MAN  from  the  psychopathic  ward  of  Fordham  Hospi¬ 
tal  was  enjoying  a  walk  about  the  grounds,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  attendant.  It  was  the  early  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  the  wintry  blasts  were  sweeping  across  the 
t  our  valiant  pill  swatters  and  fly  grabbers  were  swatting 
and  grabbing  as  usual. 

We  overheard  the  inmate  protesting  loudly  to  the  attendant.  He 
was  incensed  over  the  fact  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  allowed  to 
take  a  walk  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  nut  coop,  but  he  was 
clearly  convinced  that  he  was  right  at  home!  Of  course  they  had 
to  take  him  away.  No  logic  could  ever  assure  him  that  he  was  gaz¬ 
ing  on  normal  beings. 

But,  in  whatever  light  we  may  look  on  the  rather  novel  scheme 
of  mid-winter  outdoor  practice,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  team  is 
coming  along  in  fine  shape. 

The  first  cut  has  been  made,  and,  to  all  appearances,  we  have  a 
world-beater  this  year.  Coach  Devlin  has  had  a  regular  nine  work¬ 
ing  for  over  a  week  and  engaging  in  practice  games  with  the  second 
nine. 

Those  men  who  have  been  playing  on  the  regular  nine  are: 
Buckley,  Keough  and  Schoenberg  in  the  outfield,  McLaughlin,  Eus¬ 
tace,  Frisch  and  Lefevre  in  the  infield,  Donovan  and  Tierney  be¬ 
hind  the  bat,  and  Captain  Finn,  McNamara,  Halloran  and  Martin 
in  the  box. 

With  the  return  of  Corcoran  and  Sweetland,  third  baseman  and 
catcher  of  two  years  ago,  and  with  the  acquisition  of  Dan  McAner- 
ney,  star  twirler  of  last  year’s  Villa  Nova  nine,  the  outlook  is  even 
brighter. 

Managers  Hart  and  McMahon  have  secured  the  following  teams 
on  the  schedule: 


Wednesday,  April 
Saturday, 
Wednesday  “ 
Saturday, 

Monday, 

Thursday, 

Saturday, 


2. —  Cathedral  at  Fordham. 

5. —  Iner-Seal  Club  at  Fordham. 
9. —  Seton  Hall  at  South  Orange. 
12. —  Yale  at  New  Haven. 

14. —  Seton  Hall  at  Fordham. 

17. —  Boston  College  at  Fordham. 
19. —  Lehigh  at  Fordham. 


The  Ram,  Jr. 
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Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Wednesday, 

Saturday, 

Wednesday, 

Saturday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Saturday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Saturday, 

Saturday, 


April  23.- 
“  24.- 

“  25.- 

“  26.- 

44  30.- 

May  2.- 

44  3.- 

44  7, 

44  10.- 

44  14.- 

44  17.- 

44  21.- 

44  22.- 

44  24.- 

44  28.- 

44  30.- 

44  31.- 

3. - 

4. - 
7.- 

14.- 


June 


-Navy  at  Annapolis. 

Baltimore  Internationals  at  Baltimore. 
Georgetown  at  Washington. 

Catholic  University  at  Washington. 
Columbia  at  Fordham. 

Boston  College  at  Boston  (pending). 

Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

■  Columbia  at  South  Field. 

Villa  Nova  at  Fordham. 

Princeton  at  Princeton. 

Army  at  West  Point. 

Open  date  at  Fordham. 

Holy  Cross  at  Fordham. 

•  Rutgers  at  Fordham. 

■  St.  Anselm’s  College  at  Fordham. 

■  Georgetown  at  Fordham. 

•  Open  date  at  Fordham. 

•  Syracuse  at  Fordham. 

■  Lafayette  at  Easton. 

•Catholic  University  at  Fordham  (pending). 

■  Crescent  A.  C.  at  Bay  Ridge. 


The  date,  May  15,  with  Colgate  at  Fordham,  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Athletic  Council. 


The  tennis  team  is  about  to  resume  activities.  Captain  Taylor 
has  returned  to  College,  and,  with  McLaughlin  and  Martin,  veterans 
of  last  year,  he  should  be  able  to  build  up  a  strong  team. 

Neil  Godley,  T9,  was  recently  appointed  manager  of  tennis. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Ambulance  Corps  will  return 
to  America  soon,  and,  with  the  old  veterans  of  the  1916  football 
team  back  at  College,  and  with  the  stars  of  1917  and  1918  added, 
Fordham  will  be  second  to  none  in  football  this  year. 

This  cheering  letter  from  “Bull”  Lowe,  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  prospects  for  the  return  of  the  Ambulance  men  to  the  team 
next  fall  was  received  recently: 

“Dear  Doc  : — 

“Frank  Gargan  coached  a  very  successful  football  team  here  this 
fall.  Braney,  Cantwell  and  Caiman  helped  keep  old  Fordham  on  the 
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map.  The  best  I  could  do,  on  account  of  my  wound,  was  to  lend  my 
moral  support.  Sure  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  get  into 
it.  I  just  found  a  Philadelphia  sporting  sheet  and  see  Fordham 
licked  Georgetown.  That  sure  was  great.  I  had  a  clipping  from 
home  with  the  licking  we  gave  Boston  College.  Now  get  Holy  Cross 
— or  have  we  got  her? — and  then  old  Fordham  will  be  back  in  her 
old  place  again.  Then,  next  year,  I  hope  to  be  working  out  again 
under  Frank,  and  we  will  proceed  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

“I  hope  we  get  back  for  next  season — can’t  see  any  signs  of  it 
yet,  but  feel  we  ought  to.  We  are  over  here  many  months  now, 
and  sure  are  looking  forward  to  the  States. 

“Sincerely, 

“Bull  Lowe.” 

The  schedule  is  probably  the  best  that  Fordham  has  ever  known, 
and  all  credit  is  due  to  Manager  Ray  Kelly,  ’20,  who  has  labored 
long  and  hard  in  arranging  it. 

Football  Schedule 

October  4. —  Lafayette  at  Easton. 

October  11. —  Middlebury  at  Fordham. 

October  18. —  Princeton  at  Princeton. 

October  25. —  Rutgers  at  Fordham. 

November  4  (Election  Day). —  Georgetown  at  Fordham. 

November  8. —  Albright  at  Fordham. 

November  15. —  Holy  Cross  at  Fordham. 

November  22. —  Boston  College  at  Fordham. 

November  27  (Thanksgiving  Day). — Villa  Nova  at  Fordham. 


REV.  EDWARD  S.  BROCK,  S.  J. 
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Rev.  Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.  J. 

E  is  not  sorry  now.”  These  are  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  Father  Lyons  well,  who  was  in  a  position  to 
understand  somewhat  his  life  and  what  it  meant,  what 
wonderful,  though  worldly-hidden,  things  were  done  in 
it,  the  worries  and  the  trials  that  attended  him  as  he  passed  in  his 
loving,  genial,  self-sacrificing  way  unto  God. 

“He  is  not  sorry  now.”  With  God  as  his  sole  object  and  God’s 
glory  his  aim,  how  could  he  be?  All  the  hardships  of  the  apostle, 
for  he  was  an  apostle,  were  cheerfully  borne,  and  the  weak  and  sick 
of  soul  were  helped  and  strengthened,  because  the  Master  wished  it 
so  and  wished  him  to  spend  himself  in  the  service  of  His  children. 
And  Father  Lyons  spent  himself,  literally  wore  himself  out  in  doing 
good  to  others. 

If  the  great  Order  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  to¬ 
day  deeply  mourns  his  going,  would  tell  us  of  his  life-work,  there 
would  be  a  record  unique  even  in  the  annals  of  priestly  service.  Note 
that  Father  Lyons  seldom  went  into  the  pulpit,  though  when  he  did 
he  thrilled  us  all.  Note,  too,  that  his  duties  in  the  classroom  ended 
early  in  life  and  he  often  regretted  it.  As  often,  too,  he  deplored 
his  inability  to  get  time  to  read ;  for  he  loved  books.  Yet  he  was  the 
outstanding  figure  in  a  great  Catholic  school,  the  one  whom  all 
dearly  loved  and  deeply  respected,  who  in  the  exacting  position  of 
Prefect  of  Discipline  was  responsible,  year  after  year,  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  hundreds  of  boys,  whose  duties  forced  on  him  measures 
not  naturally  pleasing,  at  times,  to  the  young  men  growing  up  about 
him;  yet  he  so  won  their  hearts  that,  in  their  journeyings  back  to 
this  old  school,  the  first  one  inquired  for,  the  first  one  confided  in, 
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the  one  who  through  the  years  was  especially  looked  upon  as  friend, 
steadfast  and  true,  was  Father  Harry  Lyons. 

Fordham  justly  claims  him,  for  here  he  gave  us  of  his  best,  here 
his  heart  remained  when  sickness  called  him  elsewhere.  What  was 
it  about  this  God-sent  man  that  made  him  such  a  force  for  good, 
what  was  it  that  drew  all  hearts  to  him,  those  in  the  upper  register 
of  society  and  those  of  lowly  station?  What  was  it  that  made  him 
the  friend  of  the  man  high  in  civic  life  and  the  laborer  of  the  field? 
The  same  quality  that  brought  his  boys  back  to  him  after  college 
days  were  over,  that  induced  them  to  unburden  their  troubles,  their 
joys,  their  successes. 

Yet,  unless  one  was  among  the  initiated,  one  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  understand  his  marvelous  influence.  Whether  he  had  to  say 
the  hard  thing  or  the  pleasant,  all  classes,  particularly  his  boys,  now 
spread  over  the  country,  came  away  from  him  helped,  relieved  and 
strengthened.  His  refusal  of  a  request  was  equivalent  to  another’s 
concession.  His  humor,  his  uniform  good  nature,  his  infectious 
smile,  all  were  aids  to  his  deep  insight  into  boy  and  young-man  na¬ 
ture  and  to  the  unerring  solution  of  a  young  man’s  doubts.  Oh !  the 
stories  his  boys  could  tell  of  the  help  given,  the  wise  counsels,  the 
discreet  advice,  the  incentive  to  study,  the  pointing  out  of  the  part 
these  boys  should  play  in  the  world.  I  know  the  acme  of  sorrow  to 
him  was  that  a  promising  student  did  not  live  up  to  expectations. 

Father  Lyon’s  face  was  a  familiar  one  in  the  hospitals,  and  the 
poor  and  more  abandoned  among  God’s  people  claimed  his  fullest 
sympathy  and  care.  From  far  and  near  souls  ever  flocked  to  him 
for  advice  and  direction.  Zeal  in  the  Master’s  service  was  burning 
within  him.  He  knew  no  rest ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  a  holiday.  How 
he  managed  to  do  it  all  is  the  wonder.  From  the  tenement  to  the 
hospital,  from  hospital  to  the  stricken  in  our  penal  institutions,  he 
sped  among  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  then  back  to  his  boys.  On, 
on,  on,  always  on — until  one  day  the  Lord  said  to  him :  “You  have 
tarried  here  long  enough,  you  have  labored  overmuch,  aye,  until  the 
evening  of  your  life.  Now  come  to  Me.” 

You,  his  boys,  mourn  for  him  and  well  you  may.  Let  me  tell 
you,  this  dear  friend  was  thinking  of  you  all  to  the  end  and  praying 
that  you  might,  amid  much  that  is  sordid  and  worldly,  act  well  your 
part  and  be  as  he  wished  you  to  be,  and,  as  under  his  guidance,  you 
promised  to  be — worthy  sons  of  Fordham. 


Rev.  Henry  J.  Lyons,  S.  J. 
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What  a  life  and  what  a  death!  The  life  of  the  holy  men  of 
God  and  the  death  of  the  just;  this  is  the  consolation  he  leaves  to 
those  who  most  loved  him — his  good  mother  and  his  sisters  dear  and 
good,  to  the  countless  others,  too,  who  came  under  his  guidance,  the 
consolation  that  comes  from  incessant  well-doing,  tireless  charity  for 
others,  for  Christ’s  sweet  sake. 


The  Ineffaceable 

N  the  towns  grow  iron  trees. 

And  towers  of  monstrous  girth 
Rising  to  heaven,  like  a  shout. 

Till  the  clouds  come  down  to  earth. 

The  ground  is  gray,  a  bricky  turf 
That  clinks  to  iron  hoofs. 

And  there  is  no  sea.  But  a  river  of  sky 
Runs  between  the  roofs. 

The  only  thing  of  all  God  made, 

Man’s  hand  could  not  deface. 

And  the  streams  in  the  gutters  mirror  it  back 
And  the  panes  on  an  open  place. 

Faint  quivering,  like  a  silver  clump 
Of  giant  aspens,  stand, 

On  the  summit  of  a  crested  street. 

Clouds  from  a  strange,  far  land. 

And  at  eve,  through  a  rift  in  the  leaping  spires. 
That  gives  on  the  gilded  West, 

Loose  sunset  clouds,  like  the  Cholchian  fleece 
That  ended  the  Argo’s  quest. 

Or  they  are — as  the  windy  sea 
Is  to  him  who  sees  as  grass 

The  tall  trees  of  the  earth  below — 

A  sheet  of  hammered  brass. 

O,  they  cut  for  the  fields  a  shroud  of  stone. 

And  with  grave-marks  heap  them  high. 

And  they  bury  the  flowers,  and  hide  the  hills. 
But  they  cannot  hide  the  sky. 


John  C.  MacCarthy ,  79. 


A  Pair  of  Traitors — A  Comment 


DENIS  QUINN  BLAKE ,  Up 

a 'JUSTICE  is  supposed  to  be  impartial.  Justice  that  un¬ 
justly  discriminates  in  favor  of  one  party  and  against 
another  is  no  justice  at  all.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  are 
j  going  to  discuss  the  story  of  two  men  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  both  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  but  dealt  with  in 
widely  divergent  ways.  One,  though  born  in  Galway,  represents  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  has  always  been  a  thorough  Orangeman ;  the 
other,  born  in  Ulster,  upheld  the  age-old  fight  for  freedom  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  Both,  though  with  different  motives,  sought  to 
overthrow  British  control — yet  one  had  his  sedition  rewarded  by 
flagrant  partiality  and  a  place  in  the  British  Cabinet ;  the  other’s 
“treason”  produced  a  price  on  his  head  and  finally  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  his  lifeless  corpse  under  the  corroding  action  of  quicklime. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  refer  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Sir  Roger 
Casement. 

The  treatment  accorded  these  two  men  depicts,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  manner  in  which  successive  British  governments  have 
discriminated  between  the  Unionists — Ulstermen  of  British  descent 
— and  the  poor  “common,  uneducated”  Catholic  Irish.  The  favorit¬ 
ism  toward  Ulster  is  not  a  myth,  even  at  the  present  day ;  as  re¬ 
cently  as  July,  1914,  it  resulted  in  the  murder  of  four  Irish  people 
by  British  soldiery.  Those  of  Ulster  antagonistic  to  the  Irish  in 
general  are  not  in  very  great  majority,  but  the  province,  as  a  whole, 
has  stood  bitterly  against  the  rest  of  the  Irish  because  of  the  as¬ 
cendancy  in  Ulster  of  the  Orangemen,  maintained  by  government 
patronage  and  privilege.  The  Orangemen  were  described  by  Grat¬ 
tan,  in  his  day,  as  “a  banditti  of  murderers  committing  crimes  in  the 
name  of  God  and  exercising  despotic  power  in  the  name  of  liberty.” 

Edward  Carson  is  an  Orangeman ;  so  was  Roger  Casement. 
Aside  from  that,  the  two  have  little  in  common.  Carson’s  life-story 
is  easily  told  and  is  conspicuous  by  its  lack  of  any  work  at  all  that 
ever  contributed  to  the  good  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  lawyer,  but  there 
is  little  distinction  in  that.  In  1892  he  was  Solicitor-General  in  Ire- 
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land ;  from  1900  to  1906  he  held  the  same  position  in  Great  Britain ; 
up  to  the  time  of  the  War  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  occupy¬ 
ing  a  seat  in  the  British  Parliament  as  a  member  from  Ulster.  His 
activity  here  was  and  still  is  mainly  destructive.  When  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  was  doing  his  splendid  work  for  agrarian  reform,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  stood  for  coercive  legislation  which  would  keep  the  south  of 
Ireland  poor  and  the  north  rich.  His  consistent  and  unreasonable 
opposition  to  anything  like  home  rule  has  been  always  evident  and 
has  been  upheld  by  such  men  as  Edward  Grey,  Arthur  Balfour,  Lord 
Roberts  and  many  others.  It  culminated  in  July,  1914,  of  which 
more  anon.  Carson  was  willing  “to  die  in  the  last  ditch”  with  he¬ 
roic  John  French  by  his  side,  fighting  for  Ulster  against  England; 
we  have  no  record  of  his  wishing  to  fight  Germany.  When  England 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Kaiser,  Carson  did  not  seize  a  gun  and 
take  the  first  boat  for  Calais ;  he  seized  his  silk  hat  and  went  to 
church  and  got  married.  Can  there  be  anything  in  this  recital  to 
account  for  the  British  government’s  imitating  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  spreading  its  cloak  for  him  to  walk  upon? 

And  what  did  the  other  man  do,  who  has  been  so  generously 
likened  to  Benedict  Arnold?  We  say,  regardless  of  protest,  that 
Sir  Roger  Casement  was  a  great  man.  His  life  was  one  of  work 
for  others — service  to  Ireland,  to  England,  to  humanity.  Called  the 
“Bayard  of  the  English  Consular  Service” — and  you  know  that 
Bayard  lives  as  one  of  the  immortal  heroes  of  Britain — he  was  a 
diplomat,  an  explorer  on  a  level  with  Stanley,  a  poet,  a  social  re¬ 
former,  a  political  organizer — and  his  name  will  live  as  that  of  an 
Irish  patriot  who  died  for  his  country.  Roger  Casement  was  born 
in  Antrim  in  Ulster  in  1864,  of  Protestant  and  Orange  ancestry.  By 
birth  he  seems  an  extraordinary  man  to  have  led  a  Separatist  move¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  but  Casement  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  Early  in 
his  youth  he  rid  himself  of  the  chains  of  the  political  and  religious 
bigotry  of  the  Orangemen.  He  could  easily  have  qualified  for  a 
political  or  military  career,  but  he  chose  the  Consular  Service. 

In  his  nineteen  years  at  this  work  Roger  Casement  labored 
in  a  great  many  places,  and  his  efforts  called  for  frequent  commen¬ 
dation  and  promotion.  Among  the  scenes  of  his  work  were  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Lorenzo  Marques,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  Cape  Town — important  special  service  during  the  South 
African  War — French  Congo,  San  Paulo  and  finally  as  Consul- 
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General  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1908.  He  served  in  other  places  for 
shorter  periods,  blit  always  far  from  both  England  and  Ireland.  In 
1905  he  had  gone  into  the  wilds  of  the  Congo  to  investigate  atroci¬ 
ties  that  merchants  were  said  to  be  practising  on  the  natives,  and 
his  accomplishments  were  of  such  high  order  that  when  a  man  was 
needed  for  heroic  work  to  save  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  in  the 
great  commercial  scandal  of  the  Putumayo,  the  British  government 
chose  Roger  Casement  as  the  man  for  the  emergency. 

Near  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  in  a  section  known  as  the 
Putumayo  and  supposedly  governed  by  Peru,  British  merchants  were 
building  a  great  rubber  trade.  The  Amazon  Valley  is  the  furthest 
spot  from  civilization,  outside  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Yet,  from 
time  to  time  came  from  the  depths  of  the  jungle  stories  of  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  native  laborers ;  the  Peruvian  government  chose  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  reports,  as  they  were  far  from  any  magistrate’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and,  after  all,  “only  Indians.”  The  British  government  under¬ 
took  to  find  out  what  British  subjects  were  doing.  In  his  investiga¬ 
tion  in  1910-11  Casement  went  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  practically 
alone,  across  the  continent  of  South  America — some  kindly-intending 
critics  have  since  claimed  that  the  terrible  strain  of  this  work  un¬ 
balanced  his  mind.  The  report  that  he  finally  brought  back  out  of 
the  wilderness  startled  the  whole  world. 

He  found  that,  for  the  twelve  years  of  1900-11,  the  Putumayo 
output  of  four  thousand  tons  of  rubber  cost  thirty  thousand  native 
lives,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  crops  in  some  cases  finally  failed 
was  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  caused  by  the  brutalities.  The  tor¬ 
tures  and  atrocities  he  found  to  be  incredibly  worse  than  anything 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Congo.  The  South  American  Indian  is 
naturally  docile,  willing  and  a  good  worker ;  here  he  was  a  slave  in 
the  most  miserable  plight,  goaded,  hunted,  butchered.  The  “Eng¬ 
lish  Rubber  Company”  was  here  producing  rubber  practically  under 
British  auspices,  with  British  capital  and  headquarters  in  London, 
the  entire  output  conveyed  in  British  ships  and  placed  on  a  British 
market.  Here  the  British  flag,  vaunted  as  the  spreader  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  freedom,  Casement  declared  a  bringer  of  shame  and  not 
of  glory.  “Christianity,”  said  the  Consul-General  tersely,  “should 
be  something  more  than  Dreadnaughts  and  dividends.” 

Let  no  one  think  this  investigation,  a  thousand  miles  from  any 
legally  constituted  authority,  an  easy  matter.  It  required  a  man  of 
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great  physical,  mental  and  moral  strength,  and  the  man  chosen  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  the  task  to  the  fullest  extent.  His  work  was  so  brilliant 
as  to  deserve  public  royal  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  King.  Mr. 
Roger  Casement  became  Sir  Roger  Casement  in  1911  and  received 
the  Coronation  Medal.  The  Foreign  Office  held  up  the  report  for  a 
year,  perhaps  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Peruvian  government,  and  by 
the  time  the  world  knew  of  the  distant  horrors  the  atrocities  of  the 
Putumayo  had  been  effectually  blotted  out. 

This  great  deed  for  humanity  was  the  crown  of  Casement’s  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  diplomatic  service.  In  his  nineteen  years  he  had  glori¬ 
fied,  by  his  labor,  the  name  of  Great  Britain  throughout  the  world ; 
but  he  was  never  an  ardent  Imperialist.  He  labored  not  for  the 
prestige  of  the  Empire,  for  which  events  proved  he  had  no  great 
regard,  as  for  the  betterment  of  the  subjected  and  untutored  peoples 
he  came  in  contact  with.  It  has  been  said  that  what  he  saw  in  his 
investigations  turned  him  against  Great  Britain — but  no  Irishman 
need  go  outside  of  Ireland  to  find  what  will  turn  him  against  the 
conqueror. 

Returning  to  Ireland  he  took  a  prominent  place  in  politics.  Car- 
son  had  organized  his  Ulster  Volunteers;  Casement  became  the 
leader  of  the  growing  Separatist  movement  and  followed  Carson 
step  by  step.  In  1913  he  founded,  with  John  MacNeil  (now  serving 
a  life  sentence  for  his  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1916),  the  Irish  Vol¬ 
unteers.  It  was  his  belief  that  “no  country  ever  got  freedom  as  a 
gift  from  a  robber;  they  took  it  as  a  right  with  their  manhood’’ — 
and  he  aimed  to  organize  the  manhood  of  Ireland.  Carson’s  idea  of 
Unionism  he  declared  to  be  the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  a  British 
army  and  government  by  martial  law.  He  considered  Redmond’s 
“Let’s  Have  Home  Rule’’  policy  no  longer  of  any  avail  for  Ireland. 

Now,  as  to  treason.  Edward  Carson  wanted  union  forever 
with  England;  he  wanted  to  be,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  an  in¬ 
tegral  member  of  the  British  Empire.  Casement  was  an  Irishman 
and  had  never  considered  himself  an  Englishman;  England  was  not 
his  country,  though  he  had  rendered  it  great  service,  and  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  claim  him  a  traitor  to  England;  if  there  be  any  relation  at 
all  between  the  two,  it  was  because  of  the  great  debt  England  owed 
him  for  taking  a  serious  stain  off  her  name. 

In  1913  and  1914  was  the  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
The  amount  of  home  rule  it  promised  was  not  very  great,  but  the 
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question  was  hotly  contested.  Carson  still  stood  for  the  unnatural 
union  that  had  endured  since  1803,  when  some  bribed  Anglo-Irish 
minions  of  the  King  had  accomplished  Pitt’s  desire  and  wiped  out 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  So  opposed  was  Carson  to 
home  rule  that  he  was  willing  to  use  force  to  prevent  anyone’s  im¬ 
posing  it  on  him.  With  force  came  the  first  hint  of  Germany,  and  it 
came  not  from  those  Irish  whom  some  have  so  consistently  dubbed 
pro-German,  but  from  the  man  who  subsequently  became  Minister 
of  Munitions  in  the  British  Cabinet.  Carson  and  the  Orangemen 
professed  to  prefer  rule  by  the  Kaiser  to  rule  by  Redmond. 

Concessions  were  made  to  Carson,  and  the  home  rule  question 
was  narrowed  down.  There  was  to  be  a  county  option — but  there 
was  no  doubt  that,  outside  of  Ulster,  all  Ireland  wanted  home  rule. 
Moreover,  of  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  had 
Catholic  majorities  and  wanted  home  rule;  around  Tyrone  the  main 
battle  took  place.  Carson  demanded  that  Ulster  vote  as  one  unit, 
which  would  make  the  Catholics  of  Tyrone  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  other  counties  of  Ulster.  “Give  us  a  clean-cut  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Ulster  or  come  and  fight  us,”  Carson  told  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  And  this  was  no  idle  threat.  Carson’s  Ulster  Volunteers 
were  well  organized  and  well  armed.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  un¬ 
just  partiality. 

From  April  to  July  1,  1914,  the  Ulstermen  were  importing,  week 
after  week,  arms  and  supplies  from  Germany.  Armed  parades  and 
drills  were  held  in  preparation  for  the  expected  rebellion ;  the  Brit¬ 
ish  authorities  made  no  attempts  to  stop  their  “gun-running”  and 
drills.  There  was  one  farcical  seizure  of  arms;  the  Ulstermen  made 
a  “raid”  and  took  them  back  again.  The  incident  was  laughable  with 
official  connivance.  Meanwhile  the  Nationalist  Volunteers,  com¬ 
prising  followers  of  both  Redmond  and  Casement,  were  active — but 
they  wished  to  prepare  not  for  rebellion,  but  to  uphold  the  decision 
of  the  British  Parliament.  You  would  think  England  would  wish 
them  well,  but  not  so.  The  Nationalists  secretly  landed  rifles  in 
Howth,  bought  probably  in  England  itself ;  they  took  them  to  Dublin 
in  automobiles.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  troops 
were  ordered  out ;  their  attempt  to  seize  the  rifles  was  watched  and 
jeered  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  boys.  It  is  a  lie  to  assert 
that  a  gathering  of  civilians  offered  actual  menace  to  a  body  of 
armed  troops ;  but  the  order  was  given  and  the  troops  fired  into  the 
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crowd,  killing  three  men  and  one  woman  and  injuring  sixty  persons. 
Said  the  London  Daily  News  of  this  noble  act:  “The  prime  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  horror  lies  with  Carson  and  Orange  firebrands  who 
have  proclaimed  civil  war  from  a  hundred  platforms.”  Said  the 
Chronicle:  “What  will  strike  everyone  is  the  very  different  measure 
meted  out  by  Irish  [i.  e.,  English]  authorities  to  National  Volunteers 
as  distinguished  from  Ulster  Volunteers.” 

The  crisis  came  during  July,  1914.  “Come  and  put  me  down,” 
said  Carson.  He  formed  a  Provisional  Government  of  Ulster,  which 
actually  sat  in  session — an  open  act  of  rebellion.  Field  Marshal 
French  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  an  emergency,  but  he  refused. 
Instead  he  resigned,  preferring  to  fight  for  Ulster  rather  than  Eng¬ 
land.  Going  to  assist  Carson  he  became  himself  a  rebel,  as  did  Gen¬ 
eral  Gough,  who  went  with  him.  German  newspaper  correspondents 
arrived  in  Belfast  to  watch  the  opening  of  the  rebellion;  German  aid 
was  expected.  The  acts  of  Carson,  French  and  their  henchmen  were 
a  defiance  of  authority  of  the  British  government,  which  they  had 
always  so  desirously  recognized.  If  it  were  treason  to  seek  aid  of 
Germany  against  England,  there  certainly  was  guilt  of  treason  here. 
The  situation  was  suddenly  decided  in  favor  of  Carson ;  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War  broke  out,  and  home  rule  was  indefinitely  shelved. 

How  was  treason  and  sedition  punished?  In  a  strange  manner. 
John  French,  one  of  the  number  of  British  officers  who  had  started 
their  careers  around  the  time  that  the  British  Parliament  was  busily 
engaged  in  throwing  away  the  life  of  General  “Chinese”  Gordon, 
and  who  had  quite  a  splendid  record  in  military  affairs,  was  quietly 
restored  to  his  place,  as  was  General  Gough.  Carson  soon  after  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  fitted  for  it  in  some  unknown 
way  by  his  recent  acts  of  designed  lawlessness.  After  all,  what  was 
a  little  rebellion  among  friends?  It  is  hypocritical  to  deny  that  the 
British  government  favored  Carson.  Sir  John  French’s  military 
brilliance  subsequently  caused  his  removal  from  the  Western  Front 
to  make  room  for  a  fighting  Scot;  General  Gough  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  almost  losing  the  War  for  the  Allies  by  an  historic 
blunder  when  the  Germans  struck  for  Amiens  last  spring.  But,  you 
say,  they  had  ceased  their  dealings  with  Germany.  Yes,  and  why 
not?  They  had  discontinued  their  relations  with  Germany  only  after 
the  “suspension”  had  defeated  home  rule  and  Carson  had  no  further 
use  for  Germany. 
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Casement  did  not  rush  to  defend  the  British  flag ;  neither  did  he 
rush  to  get  married.  He  went  on  with  his  work  of  organizing  the 
Volunteers  and  kept  in  his  mind  the  determination  he  had  formed 
of  carrying  out  Carson’s  threat  and  Carson’s  hope — that  of  using 
German  force  against  England.  In  the  fall  of  1914  he  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  being  received  at  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Then 
Great  Britain,  which  had  observed  with  compassion  and  tacit  con¬ 
nivance  the  acts  of  Edward  Carson,  avowed  and  devoted  British  sub¬ 
ject,  was  “shocked  at  the  perfidy’’  of  a  man  who  was  an  ardent 
Separatist,  who  made  no  pretense  of  being  British  in  any  connection 
whatsoever  and  whose  “crimes”  were  a  duplication  of  those  of  the 
pampered  Orangeman.  Casement,  in  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  charged  a  plot  against  his  life;  his  evidence  may  or  may  not 
have  been  sufficient.  Anyway,  a  price  of  $25,000  was  put  on  his 
head. 

The  Rebellion  of  1916  was  the  final  act,  judged  a  hopeless  fail¬ 
ure  at  the  time,  but  since  proved  a  great  success  by  its  results  in 
unifying  Ireland.  Casement  is  terribly  arraigned  by  some  on  the 
score  of  making  use  of  German  might,  then  threatening  civilization 
and  humanity  with  Prussian  militarism;  this  is  no  defense  of  Ger¬ 
many;  but,  reader,  we  remind  you  that  it  is  futile  to  judge  past  acts 
by  opinions  and  decisions  consequent  on  happenings  occurring  after 
the  acts  we  are  judging.  If  Woodrow  Wilson  in  January,  1917, 
deemed  Germany  worthy  of  resuming  its  old  place  in  Europe  to  the 
extent  of  making  his  “Peace  Without  Victory”  proposal,  then  it  is 
not  so  strange  that  Roger  Casement,  nine  months  earlier,  deemed 
Germany  worthy  to  be  his  ally  against  England.  Casement  was  not 
a  traitor  to  England  any  more  than  Hugh  O’Neil,  Blessed  Oliver 
Plunkett,  Robert  Emmet,  Sarsfield,  Tone  and  others  were  traitors  to 
England. 

Casement  was  captured  April  21,  1916,  by  a  British  man-of- 
war.  On  April  23  broke  out  the  rebellion  of  Irish  Volunteers  and 
Sinn  Feiners.  It  was  a  “fizzle,”  perhaps,  but  its  effects  were  gigan¬ 
tic.  The  death  of  the  Nationalist  Party  followed  it,  when  Redmond 
spoke  of  “a  mass  of  unfortunate  dupes”  and  joined  hands  with  Car- 
son  to  restore  order,  even  to  the  extent  of  accepting  Carson’s  offer 
of  assistance  by  the  Ulster  Volunteers  in  policing  turbulent  parts  of 
Ireland.  Why  were  not  these  Ulster  Volunteers  fighting  in  Flanders? 
It’s  a  mystery.  But  the  real  triumph  of  the  rebellion  came  only  re- 
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cently  when  the  Sinn  Fein  swept  all  before  it  at  the  elections  and 
Casement’s  stand  for  absolute  separation  was  vindicated  throughout 
Ireland. 

Even  after  a  number  of  Irish  leaders  had  been  summarily  shot 
— and  incidentally  Skeffington  murdered,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  rebellion — there  was  great  doubt  that  Casement  would  suffer  the 
death  penalty.  In  spite  of  his  “treason,”  his  brilliant  service  to  the 
Empire  could  be  neither  overlooked  nor  denied;  of  itself,  it  seemed 
to  demand  clemency.  But  the  British  government  was  obdurate. 
The  absurdity  of  claiming  any  Irishman  guilty  of  high  treason  to 
England  must  have  been  apparent;  they  could  not  have  believed 
Casement  a  fool  or  insane,  as  then  they  could  never  have  put  him 
to  death ;  the  motive  seems  to  have  been  less  a  desire  to  kill  Case¬ 
ment  than  a  fear  of  Roger  Casement  alive.  So  Roger  Casement  was 
condemned  and  hanged ;  the  resolution  sent  by  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  urging  clemency  for  him,  was  announced  to  have  arrived  two 
hours  too  late  to  save  him.  As  a  fitting  end  of  an  extraordinary 
career  Sir  Roger  Casement,  Ulsterman,  Orangeman  and  descendant 
of  “Black  Protestants,”  embraced  the  faith  for  which  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  countrymen  had  perished  and  died  with  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Conditions  in  Ireland  to-day  show  the  effect  of  Carsonism  and 
its  influence  on  English  policies.  Even  Ulster  is  gradually  wearying 
of  British  rule.  Religious  bigotry  is  dying  out,  except  among  re¬ 
actionary  Orangemen.  There  is  far  less  discord  now  between  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  of  Ireland  than  between  High  Churchmen  and 
Low  Churchmen  of  England.  Ulster  has  two  reasons  for  not  want¬ 
ing  an  entirely  free  Ireland,  and  neither  implies  a  love  of  England. 
The  first  is  a  hazy  fear  of  domination  by  the  Pope ;  the  second  is  a 
belief  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  not  capable  of  managing  a 
government  successfully.  Both  these  objections  can  be  overcome. 
Sinn  Fein  is  spreading,  even  in  Ulster;  Edward  Carson,  though  he 
still  has  the  support  of  the  British  government,  is  no  longer,  as  he 
was,  dictator  to  the  people  of  Ulster. 

Somewhere  in  the  future  are  freedom,  prosperity  and  happiness 
for  Ireland ;  the  time  must  come  when  the  Vision  of  St.  Patrick  will 
be  completely  fulfilled.  Until  then  we  can  only  admire  the  courage 
of  those  men  who  dare  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  are 
willing  to  nourish  it  even  with  their  blood,  men  such  as  they  who 
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stood  for  the  proclamation : 

“We  declare  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  to  unfettered  control  of  Irish  destinies,  to  be  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
feasible.  Long  usurpation  of  that  right  by  a  foreign  people  and  government 
has  not  extinguished  that  right,  nor  can  it  ever  be  extinguished  except  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  people.” 

The  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  in  those 
words,  which  Pearse  put  forth  and  for  which  Pearse  and  his  com¬ 
rades  gave  their  lives,  just  as  Jefferson,  Washington,  Franklin  and 
others  would  have  given  their  lives  had  the  American  Revolution 
had  a  more  abrupt  and  less  happy  ending. 


Pro  P atria 

HERE  rest  the  honored  dead?  In  ancient  halls. 

Mingling  their  dust  with  that  of  other  days. 

Among  great  crumbling  slabs  and  creviced  walls. 

And  long  inscriptions’  solitary  praise? 

Think  you  they  sleep  most  soundly  when  the  spires 
Of  some  great  abbey  mark  their  resting-place? 

When  priceless  gifts  adorn  their  funeral  pyres, 

Or  when  their  ashes  fill  a  Grecian  vase? 

Can  great  sarcophagi  afford  them  rest. 

Hewn  from  the  marble  with  a  master’s  art? 

Do  wreaths  and  banners  lull  a  tired  breast, 

Or  lonely  grandeur  soothe  a  weary  heart? 

Ah,  none  of  these  are  worthy  of  their  trust. 

No  well-intended  monument  of  stone 

Can  fitly  circumscribe  their  sacred  dust. 

One  fitting  grave  they  have  and  one  alone. 

Out  there,  among  the  desolated  lands. 

Whereon  they  fought  and  ultimately  fell, 

Beneath  the  cover  of  the  shifting  sands, 

Find  a  fit  place  to  sound  their  funeral  knell! 

Here,  where  they  left  the  realms  of  Time  and  Space, 

Upon  the  little  patch  of  hallowed  mound, 

Haply  a  wooden  cross  will  mark  the  place. 

And  lean  in  benediction  toward  the  ground. 

Out  where  the  night  winds  moan  across  the  plains, 

Out  where  the  stars  the  long,  dark  watches  keep. 

Out  where  the  silver  moon  in  silence  reigns. 

There  give  the  honored  dead  their  peaceful  sleep. 

John  J.  Dillon,  '20. 


My  Chance  Acquaintance 

WILL  TWISS  O’SULLIVAN,  ’ 20 

E  had  started  the  usual  hard-luck  story,  but  I  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  the  silver  in  my 
hand,  as  I  slipped  a  coin  into  the  dirty  fist  of  the  sleepy 
bootblack  outside  of  a  Bowery  saloon,  or  renewed  hope 
saver,”  long  deferred,  My  Chance  Acquaintance  again 
raised  his  eyes  appealingly  to  mine,  and,  with  a  preparatory  cough, 
resumed : 

“But  if  I  pledge  myself  ?” 

“Pledge  yourself?  To  what?” 

“Look  here,  friend,  I  haven’t  touched  a  drop  this  morning.” 

“You’re  drunk  at  this  moment,  sir!  That’s  an  honorable  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  you’re  devoting  yourself.  You  drunks - ” 

“Don’t  say  that,  friend.  I’ve  been  unfortunate.  Say,  buy  me  a 
drink  for  the  love  of  God,  will  you  ?  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  man,” 
— his  face  was  pale  and  his  figure  slender, — he  was  not  over  thirty — 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, — but  what’s  the  use?  Who’d  believe  me?” 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  the  sight  of  something  very 
like  a  tear,  which  dropped  from  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  sigh  from  his  swollen  lips,  brought  to  me  with  a  sudden 
jolt  his  wretched  existence,  his  poverty  and  debauchery  and  I  saw, 
in  every  feature  and  movement,  hunger  and  cold  and  want. 

“Have  you  a  friend  in  the  world?”  calling  him  back. 

“No,”  he  faltered,  “not  a  friend.” 

“Did  you  ever  have?” 

He  raised  his  hand  in  protest :  “Everybody  had  friends  once.” 

His  voice  trembled,  and  he  looked  at  me  distrustfully,  as  if  he 
feared  my  questions. 

Others  of  his  type  shambled  along,  their  red,  blotched  faces 
streaked  with  furrows  and  scarred  with  ill-healed  wounds  of  other 
days,  or  with  fresh  evidences  of  last  night’s  brawls. 

They  all  look  searchingly,  mysteriously  at  you,  these  Bums,  as 
they  idle  along,  meditating,  perhaps,  on  the  probability  of  one  of  the 
fraternity  having  picked  up  a  “Bug,”  and  with  the  faint  and  glim¬ 
mering  hope,  by  some  extraordinary  process  of  deduction,  that  he 
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might  be  about  to  “loosen  up,”  which  may  mean  either  a  scoop  of 
lager  and  ale,  or  a  little  of  the  hard  stuff — it  depends  on  the  time  of 
day. 

It’s  a  sorry  parade,  this  line  of  shiftless,  helpless,  repudiated 
Bums,  wandering  aimlessly  by  day,  novices  in  nothing  from  pan¬ 
handling  the  price  of  a  drink  or  bed,  to  a  dirty  “job”  at  night  up 
some  dark  alley.  But  My  Chance  Acquaintance  was  grateful  when 
I  led  the  way  to  the  bar.  They  knew  him  well  enough  to  push  to¬ 
wards  him  a  thick-set  black  bottle,  its  label  eloquently  proclaiming 
its  contents  to  be  “Private  Stock.” 

He  reached  for  the  bottle  in  a  savage  way.  The  sight  of  the 
liquor,  as  he  poured  out,  with  trembling  hands,  a  jolt  stiff  enough 
for  two  men,  restored  him  to  a  degree. 

He  turned  aside,  so  that  I  should  not  see  his  pitiful  endeavors 
to  bring  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

The  offensive  odor  of  the  first  drink  gagged  him,  and  as  it 
gurgled  down  he  shuddered,  spilling  half  the  contents  of  the  glass 
over  his  unshaven  chin  and  neck. 

The  barkeep  slapped  my  change  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  bar. 
I  left  it  there.  My  Chance  Acquaintance  evidently  translated  this 
into  the  language  of  the  craft;  for,  without  any  doubt  as  to  his  priv¬ 
ilege  to  do  so,  he  poured  out,  more  steadily  now,  another  drink  and 
was  about  to  toss  it  off  when  I  motioned  to  him : 

“You’re  in  bad  shape  this  morning,  my  boy.” 

He  nodded  his  head  uneasily  in  assent. 

“Is  it  this  way  every  day?” 

“Every  day !” 

“Well,  throw  that  into  you.  Here,  barkeep,  put  a  dash  of  ab¬ 
sinthe  in  it,  will  you?” 

“Absence?”  He  began  a  search  through  the  grimy  bottles  on 
the  back  bar,  and,  when  he  had  set  the  bottle  before  me,  remarked : 
“These  guys  down  this  way  don’t  fall  for  that  kind  o’  stuff  much, 
lad.” 

I  poured  into  his  whiskey  what  I  thought  would  be  enough  to 
get  his  nerves  together,  and,  making  some  observations  to  that  effect, 
I  said: 

“Have  you  had  your  breakfast?” 

I  thought  I  detected  a  subdued  laugh  from  the  direction  of  the 
bartender,  who,  now  with  assumed  cheerfulness,  was  busily  engaged 
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in  suggesting  to  a  swarm  of  flies,  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  damp 
bar  towel,  that  ’twas  all  very  well  (slap  with  the  damp  towel!),  and 
you’re  very  welcome  indeed  (slap!),  but  it  wouldn’t  do  at  all  now 
(slap!);  that  he  needed  the  bar  for  other  purposes  (slap!),  and 
would  they  oblige  him  by  moving  forward  (a  vicious  slap!),  and  if 
they  felt  inclined  they  might  stop  off  at  the  lunch  counter  for  a  bite 
on  their  way  out  (a  final  slap!). 

“You  mean  a  regular  breakfast?”  queried  My  Chance  Acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“Of  course!” 

Duggan  (I  had  heard  the  barkeep  call  him  Duggan)  smiled 
vaguely  and  shook  his  head — pointing  to  the  “Four  Year  Old.” 

“That’s  breakfast,”  he  said. 

Duggan  had  pulled  himself  together  again.  He  was  interested 
enough  once  more  in  life  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  himself  in  the 
dirty  mirror  of  the  back  bar,  tighten  up  his  threadbare  tie  and  brush 
off  his  weatherbeaten,  once-black  derby  hat  with  his  coat  sleeve. 

“I’ve  got  an  old  suit,  Duggan,  that  wouldn’t  look  badly  on  you.” 

I  was  “coming  too  strong”  with  the  patronage  perhaps,  for  I 
saw  a  look  of  half-resentment  in  his  face — pride,  once. 

“Nonsense,”  I  said.  “No  offense,  my  boy.  It’s  no  good  to  me 
any  more.” 

I  thought,  too,  of  a  cast-off  pair  of  shoes  and  a  hat,  but  caution 
kept  me  silent.  I  preferred  to  wait  till  things  developed. 

“I  know  you  mean  all  right,”  he  murmured.  “I  know  you  mean 
all  right,  but  I’d  be  out  of  place  around  here  with  anything  but  the 
regulation,”  pointing  to  his  faded  apparel. 

“Duggan,”  I  said,  “I’m  sorry  for  you.  Do  you  know  what  I’m 
going  to  do?  I’m  going  to  see  if,  by  contrast,  the  other  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  can  regain  any  of  its  influence  over  you.  Are  you  game?  Will 
you  be  my  guest  for  a  day?” 

He  faltered  something  about  appearances,  but  I  took  his  arm 
and  together  we  emerged  into  the  fresh  air  and  noise  of  the  street. 

We  lost  no  time  in  gaining  my  quarters.  No  one  was  stirring 
as  we  climbed  the  stairs  to  my  room.  Once  there,  I  hurried  to  the 
bathroom,  turned  on  the  water,  steaming  hot,  and,  I  confess,  stepped 
back  into  my  room  again,  rather  dubious  about  the  safety  of  some 
valuables  on  the  mantel. 

He  was  seated,  however,  as  I  had  left  him,  with  his  face  be- 
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tween  his  hands. 

'‘Come  now,  Duggan,  no  talk  yet.  You’re  my  guest,  remember. 
Off  with  your  traps!  Don’t  spare  the  soap!  When  you  come  out, 
we’ll  see  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  some  clean  linen. 

I  cut  his  laces  away  with  my  knife.  God  knows  when  he  had 
last  put  on  those  shoes,  or  how  many  a  weary  day  they  had  carried 
him ! 

I  threw  them — clothes,  shoes  and  all — into  a  heap  on  a  news¬ 
paper  as  the  bathroom  door  closed  behind  him.  I  was  beginning  to 
like  it.  I  could  see  him  splashing  in  the  tub  as  I  opened  the  door, 
rubbing  and  soaping  away  at  a  great  rate. 

“A  twenty-minute  scrub,  mind,  Duggan.  Know  how  to  regulate 
the  shower?” 

He  was  getting  on  amazingly  for  a  Bum.  He  actually  seemed 
to  relish  it,  and  when  he  stepped  into  a  clean,  white  suit  of  under¬ 
garments  and  slipped  on  a  pair  of  my  best  socks — he  stopped  short, 
and  started  to  take  them  off. 

“It  ain’t  right,  friend.  It  ain’t  square.  You’ve  got  no  call  to 
do  a  thing  like  this  for  me.  I’m  a  Bum!  Do  you  know  it?  A 
Bum!” 

His  head  sank  on  his  chest  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes — 
big,  salty  tears.  His  frame  shook  with  sobs,  and,  with  a  breaking 
voice,  he  repeated  over  and  over  again :  “A  Bum,  a  Bum,  a  Bum !” 

Though  I  felt  too  affected,  then,  to  say  anything,  I  assured  my¬ 
self  that  I  had  struck  the  right  man  at  last.  But  I  gave  him  no  hint 
of  my  purpose.  As  I  glanced  at  him,  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and, 
covering  his  wet  face  with  one  hand,  came  towards  me  with  the 
other  outstretched.  I  grasped  it,  and,  slapping  him  encouragingly 
on  the  back,  pointed  to  a  suit  thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

“No  talk  yet,  Duggan.  Get  into  these,  quick.” 

It  wasn’t  a  bad  outfit,  and  when  he  had  laced  up  a  pair  of  fairly 
good  tan  shoes  I  shoved  him  in  front  of  a  glass.  He  was  more  as¬ 
tonished  than  I  at  the  change. 

“You  look  fine,  old  man,  but  no  time  now  for  compliments. 
Here,  what  size  hat?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  so  long  ago,”  he  said,  “I  forget.” 

“This  ought  to  fit.” 

I  slapped  a  discarded  straw  on  his  head.  “It  was  made  for 
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you.  Now  let’s  have  a  look.  You’re  a  new  man,  Duggan — all  but 
your  face.  Are  you  ready?” 

I  tied  up  the  old  clothes  and  dropped  them  into  the  garbage 
can  as  we  passed  out.  He  turned  back  once,  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
a  wistful  look  at  the  bundle,  but  said  nothing. 

“Tony,”  I  said  to  the  barber — “friend  of  mine — just  off  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip.  All  the  way  down  the  line:  shave,  hair  cut  and  shampoo. 
How  long?  Half  hour?  Wait  for  me,  Duggan.  I’ll  be  back.” 

As  I  walked  out  into  the  street  I  felt  an  exhilaration  that  was 
indescribable.  What  next?  After  his  outward  regeneration,  was 
he  to  go  back  to  the  Bowery — to  prowl  at  night  with  his  ragged, 
squalid  brothers?  I  was  overflowing  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at 
the  notion  of  the  reclamation  of  this  unfortunate — as  if  a  clean  suit 
and  a  barber  could  undo  the  deplorable  work  of  years  of  dissipation. 

Alas !  it  was  a  merry,  swirling,  tumbling,  boisterous,  delusive 
voyage  from  respectability  to  his  present  degradation,  but  it’s  a 
gloomy  prospect — this  getting  back.  There’s  so  much  lost  on  the 
road  to  Bumdom,  so  much  of  all  that’s  clean  and  decent,  the  power 
of  all  resistance,  and  our  most  precious  possession,  so  much — ah! 
so  much  time ! 

If  you  pick  yourself  up  and  get  right,  you  wonder  where  all  the 
years  went  to,  how  children  came  to  grow  up  so  fast,  and  why 
things  seem  so  unreal. 

Well,  it  was  a  glorious  meal  he  ate  at  the  little  cafe  across  the 
way.  The  eggs  were  boiled  just  right.  The  toast  was  reeking  with 
hot,  fresh,  melting  lumps  of  pure,  creamy  butter,  and  when  the 
pretty  waitress  set  down  his  coffee  and  said,  “Anything  else,  sir?” 
he  looked  from  her  to  me  and  back  at  her  again,  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  his  ears.  “Anything  else,  sir?”  To  him — to  Duggan — the 
Bum !  It  was  too  preposterous !  He  looked  first  at  his  coat  sleeves, 
at  the  clean,  white  cuffs  of  his  shirt,  then  at  his  shoes,  and,  smiling 
sadly,  continued  his  meal. 

It  may  have  been  my  enthusiasm,  or  it  may  have  been  the  bar¬ 
ber,  but  the  traces  of  dissipation,  privation  and  suffering  were  seem¬ 
ing  to  disappear — perhaps  the  Army  of  the  Great  Unsoaped  might 
yield  to  the  same  treatment. 

He  had  quite  finished  before  I  said: 

“Now,  Duggan,  what’s  your  right  name?” 

“Morton;  Ed  Morton.” 
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“From  ?” 

“Near  Buffalo/’ 

“Farm?”  He  nodded.  I  was  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue. 

“Any  jail  sentence?” 

“Never,”  he  said  firmly. 

“How  did  it  start?” 

“Booze.” 

“And  you’ve  been  in  New  York  how  long?” 

“Five  years.” 

“One  grand  carouse?” 

“One  long  thirst !” 

“Is  there  any  hope  for  the  professional  Bum,  Duggan — Mor¬ 
ton  ?” 

“There’s  always  a  shadow  of  hope.” 

“Why  don’t  they  help  themselves;  can’t  they?”  I  was  almost 
forgetting  that  he,  too,  was  a  Bum,  so  easily  had  he  adjusted  him¬ 
self  to  his  changed  surroundings. 

“A  Bum,”  he  said  slowly,  “is  the  victim  of  oppression.  He’s 
like  a  house  rat,  with  no  just  claim  to  existence;  unproductive, 
hunted,  despised,  shunned;  but,  like  the  rat,  the  world  owes  him  a 
living,  by  fair  means  or  foul — bold  with  the  opportunity,  a  coward 
in  danger — until  the  trap  or  exposure  gets  him  at  last.” 

“And  he  dies?” 

“As  he  lives!” 

“Morton,  you  seem  to  have  been  a  manly  fellow.  You  won’t 
mind  if  I  talk  plainly  to  you,  will  you?  Have  you  any  reasons  for 
being  discontented  with  your  present  life?” 

There  was  an  expression  of  eagerness  and  longing  in  his  face 
as  he  muttered,  with  clenched  teeth:  “God!  if  I  could  only  get 
away  from - ” 

He  stopped  short.  I  was  paying  the  check  then,  and  gave  the 
girl  a  modest  tip.  It  was  an  unusual  and  unbusinesslike  proceeding 
from  his  standpoint,  this  tipping;  but,  when  I  slipped  him  a  crisp 
dollar  bill,  with  the  remark,  “You  may  need  this  later  on,  to  treat 
some  of  your  friends,”  his  look  was  touching. 

Flattering  as  these  silent  professions  of  appreciation  were,  I 
had  grown  so  disappointed  and  embittered  by  the  repeated  relapses 
of  other  such  interesting  members  of  society  as  I  had  taken  under 
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my  wing,  that  I  was  prepared  for  any  calamity,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  misgivings  that  I  faced  the  test  which  was  to  follow.  Every¬ 
thing  depended  upon  it.  If  it  succeeded,  I  had  gained  my  end  for 
the  first  time  in  an  age.  The  two  previous  cases  whom  I  had  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  had  failed  me  at  the  last  moment.  But  I  was 
hoping  for  better  luck  with  Duggan. 

As  he  found  himself  being  swiftly  carried  towards  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge,  in  a  fast-moving  taxi,  he  looked  at  me  questioningly,  and 
was  confused  and  crestfallen  as  we  alighted  in  front  of  the  very 
saloon  where  I  had  picked  him  up  two  hours  before ;  and  a  moment 
later  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  old  friends — the  air  more 
redolent  now  with  the  odor  of  filthy  tobacco  smoke  and  the  stench 
of  stale  beer. 

“A  little  whiskey  for  me.  What’s  yours,  Duggan  ?” 

The  barkeep  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  Duggan?  Duggan? 
Then,  realizing  it  was  Duggan  and  nobody  else,  he  wiped  off  his  wet 
hands,  slapped  himself  violently  on  the  leg  and  proceeded  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  most  ludicrous  pantomime — now  craning  his  neck  mock¬ 
ingly  over  the  bar,  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken — now 
pretending  to  drop  dead  with  astonishment,  and  recovering  himself 
just  as  he  was  about  to  fall — and  ending  the  whole  performance  by 
growing  serious,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  compliment  Duggan 
on  his  “swell  front.” 

Duggan  did  not  respond  to  my  invitation ;  but,  when  the  bottle 
was  placed  before  me  and  I  had  poured  my  drink,  he  followed 
suit  in  a  bewildered  way. 

“Have  a  drink  yourself,”  I  said  to  the  bartender. 

“Think  I  will,”  as  he  poured  out  what  he  called  a  “snifter.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “here’s  a  go,”  as  I  raised  the  glass. 

Duggan  methodically  followed  suit.  He  turned  half  around 
with  the  glass  to  his  lips,  facing  the  loungers,  who  had  recognized 
him  by  now,  tilted  his  head  to  accept  the  drink,  held  the  glass  there 
for  a  moment,  and — slowly  lowered  it  back  to  the  bar,  untouched. 
His  eyes  stared  vacantly  at  nothing  as  he  said  quietly : 

“ J immy,  put — it — back — in — the — bottle.” 

Jimmy  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  deep,  unspeakable  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“Back — in — the — bottle,  Duggan  ?” 

He  nodded  slowly. 
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“Ain’t  it  good  enough  now,  Duggan?” 

“It  ain’t  that,  Jimmy.” 

“Fly  in  it?  They  often  is.” 

“No — no  fly,  Jimmy.” 

“Then  what  the  blink’s  the  matter  with  it?” 

“Don’t  get  cross,  Jimmy,”  in  a  humble  tone.  “I  don’t  mean 
any  disrespect  to  it,  Jimmy,  or  to  you.  I  don’t  indeed,  Jimmy.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  retorted  Jimmy.  “There’s  the  first 
drink  of  whiskey  that  any  human  being  ever  refused  in  this  house. 
Here,  fellers,  what  d’ye  think  o’  this?  Duggan  just  turned  down  a 
drink !” 

He  followed  this  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  bar,  with  such 
force  that  the  glasses  danced. 

“Does  anybody  here  ever  remember  a  man  refusing  a  drink  in 
this  house?” 

“Show  him  to  me!”  from  one.  “Not  in  a  hundred  years !”  from 
another,  while  some  were  too  speechless  with  surprise  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  challenge.  Jimmy  walked  up  to  where  Duggan  stood,  eyed 
him  intently,  and,  slowly  picking  up  the  glass,  reached  behind  the 
bar  for  an  empty  bottle,  poured  the  contents  into  it,  and,  as  he  re¬ 
placed  the  stopper,  turned  to  Duggan  with  an  ironical  smile:  “I’ll 
save  it  for  you ;  it’ll  look  different  this  time  to-morrow.  What’ll  you 
have,  gents?”  turning  to  a  couple  of  newcomers. 

Beckoning  to  Jimmy,  I  said:  “Pour  mine  in  that  bottle,  too, 
with  Duggan’s,  and  give  me  a  cigar  instead.  He  may  need  two 
drinks  this  time  to-morrow.” 

My  eyes  met  Duggan’s.  The  glance  was  instantaneous,  but  as 
I  turned  away  I  knew  that  we  understood  each  other — that  it  was 
no  grand-stand  play,  and  that  he  realized  how  devilishly  low  he  had 
just  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers,  and  that  they  were  sorry 
for  him,  to  a  man. 

“Duggan,”  I  said,  “which  one  is  your  pal?” 

He  nodded  towards  a  poor  wretch,  very  much  the  worse  for 
rum,  who  was  making  futile  efforts  to  get  up  from  the  table,  but 
was  restrained  by  a  companion. 

“Ask  him  over,  Duggan.” 

“Who?  Him?  Kane?” 

“Why  not?” 

His  quick  eye  searched  mine,  to  see  what  hidden  purpose  was 
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there,  but  I  gave  no  sign  of  my  intention,  and  if  I  did  it  would 
have  made  no  difference,  for  at  that  moment  Kane  gained  his  feet 
and  approached  us  unsteadily.  He  stopped  short,  eyed  Duggan 
from  head  to  foot  with  half-scorn,  and  said  with  unfeigned  sar¬ 
casm:  “Off  de  stuff,  eh?  Off  de  stuff?” 

“We  are  going  up  the  street,”  I  said.  “Will  you  join  us?” 

Whether  he  felt  that  he  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fraternity  by  being  seen  in  our  company,  or  that  he  might  be  led 
ignominiously  into  “falling”  for  the  soft  stuff,  I  do  not  know.  For 
it  was  only  after  great  persuasion  on  Duggan’s  part  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  us,  the  chief  inducement  apparently 
being  the  sight  of  Duggan’s  dollar  and  his  promise  that  he  could  go 
as  far  as  he  liked. 

So,  bidding  Jimmy  and  the  place  good-bye,  we  sauntered  out 
into  the  street. 

“What’s  de  game,  lads?”  said  Kane,  with  professional  famil¬ 
iarity. 

“Let’s  go  up  the  street  and  have  a  drink,”  I  ventured. 

Up  the  street  for  a  drink  on  the  Bowery  means  only  a  few 
doors  away,  and  so  we  drifted  into  a  counterpart  of  the  place  we 
had  just  left — the  same  smoke,  the  same  stink,  the  same  Bums  and 
all — only  a  new  set  of  hard  faces.  I  watched  Duggan  closely  now. 
He  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  looked  often  towards  the  door.  The 
avidity  with  which  Kane  drank  whiskey  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
effect  on  him.  I  caught  him  often  shaking  his  head  slowly  as  he 
looked  at  Kane,  with  his  ragged  clothes  and  all  othe  other  earmarks 
of  the  drunken  Bum. 

After  many  drinks  Kane  gradually  began  to  lose  all  notion  of 
his  center  of  gravity  and  threatened  every  moment  to  prove  it  by 
pitching  violently  to  the  floor.  He  at  last  roused  himself,  regarded 
Duggan  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  grew  in  turn  affectionate  and 
abusive,  took  up  Duggan’s  soda-glass  and  with  an  oath  dashed  it  to 
the  floor,  and  wound  up  by  staggering  to  a  chair  and  falling  fast 
asleep. 

“That  won’t  do — that  won’t  do!”  shouted  the  bartender.  “None 
o’  that  here.  We’ll  need  those  chairs  for  customers  in  a  minute,” 
looking  at  the  clock.  It  was  nearly  six.  “Get  him  out  o’  here;  you 
brought  him  in.” 

I  shook  him,  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  heed. 
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“Come,  Duggan,  we’ve  got  to  do  something.  Where  does  he 
live?” 

“All  right,”  he  replied,  and  taking  Kane  by  the  arms  we  half- 
walked  him  half-carried  him  to  a  cheap  lodging-house  a  few  doors 
away. 

I  paid  for  his  bed,  and  we  left  him  stretched  out — breathing 
heavily — a  sad  spectacle. 

Astounding  events,  these.  Enough  to  break  down  the  defenses 
of  Duggan,  if  there  were  any  left  now — to  shame  him  into  a  disgust 
for  the  companionship  of  such  men  as  these.  The  spell  was  work¬ 
ing  with  a  speed  and  force  which  Duggan  could  not  resist.  I  could 
see  it  in  his  face,  in  the  loathing  in  his  eyes,  as  we  reached  the  walk, 
but  I  said  nothing  yet.  The  antidote  was  powerful.  The  lesson  was 
fast  being  learned. 

We  walked  along  in  silence  through  City  Hall  Park  and  up 
Broadway.  I  was  thinking  of  the  dirty  bed  on  which  we  had 
thrown  poor  Kane;  and  perhaps  Duggan  was,  too,  for  when  I  ven¬ 
tured,  after  a  long  interval,  to  say  that  there  was  a  vacant  room  in 
the  house  where  I  lived,  he  said  not  a  word,  but  continued  on  with 
downcast  head. 

As  we  neared  the  spot  where  the  old  bread-line  used  to  form 
— that  dismal  testimonial  to  the  insufficiency  of  our  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions — that  lasting  reproach  to  the  “humanity”  of  our  over-rich, 
who  do  not  dispense  charity,  but  sell  it  in  the  open  market,  where 
it  brings  the  biggest  returns  in  name  and  vainglory,  he  glanced  at 
me,  to  see  if  I  recognized  the  place. 

“You  know  the  spot,  Duggan,  don’t  you?” 

“I  know  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  last  resort !” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  in  a  receptive  mood.  Certainly, 
time  had  been  sufficient ;  and  so  I  determined  to  take  my  leap.  The 
hour  was  now  ripe  for  it. 

“Duggan,”  I  announced,  “I  think  we  understand  each  other  by 
this  time,  don’t  we?  After  all,  everything  in  life  is  in  understand¬ 
ing  a  person — in  having  a  common  bond,  eh?  Take  yourself  and 
Kane,  for  instance.  Yesterday  you  were  one.  To-day  there’s  a 
chasm  between  you.  And  why  ?  Because  you  can’t  understand  him 
now,  nor  he  you.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  ourselves.  This  after¬ 
noon  we  were  opposites.  And  now?  I  picked  you  out  of  the  gut¬ 
ter,  set  you  on  your  feet  again,  and  made  a  man  of  you.  Get  me?” 
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He  was  biting  the  inner  lining  of  his  cheek  nervously.  But  I 
went  on : 

“And,  Duggan — why  do  you  think  I  did  that  ?  Charity  ?  Huh ! 
Duggan,  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  disappointed  in  me,  because  I  know 
I’m  not  going  to  be  disappointed  in  you.  I’ll  be  frank!  The  best 
detectives  in  the  country  have  been  after  me  for  over  six  months! 
And  they  need  me  pretty  bad,  too!  But  I’m  still  out!  See?  Now, 
to-night  I  need  help — and  you  owe  it  to  me!” 

Duggan  rose  to  his  feet  as  in  a  stupor.  He  looked  at  me. 

I  was  wondering  had  I  been  mistaken  in  him.  Would  he  choose 
the  old  Bowery  trail,  rather  than  follow  this  new  life  I  dangled  be¬ 
fore  him? 

I  talked  to  him  there  for  fully  half  an  hour,  walking  along — 
coaxing,  threatening,  comparing  the  two  paths  that  lay  before. 
Finally  he  came  around  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  told  him  my 
plans.  He  marveled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  thing.  He  wanted  to 
know  more  about  me. 

Everything  was  arranged.  I  was  to  enter  the  vault  at  eleven 
the  same  night,  annex  a  few  thousand  reposing  therein,  while  Dug¬ 
gan  kept  watch  outside  the  building,  and  we  would  make  our  get¬ 
away  together — Duggan  and  I.  He  would  receive  his  share  later. 

Eleven  forty-five !  Time  passed  remarkably  fast  that  night. 

“Well,  Cap.,  a  little  present!  Right  in  my  hands!  With  the 
goods,  too!” 

The  Captain  smiled  down  from  his  perch  in  the  station-house 
and  eyed  us  there.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  triumphant,  well-here-we-are 
smile — a  smirk,  in  fact.  He  looked  at  Duggan. 

“I’d  never  have  thought  it  possible.  Give  ye  credit,  though.  It 
sure  worked.  But  where’s  Kane?  Wasn’t  he  in  on  this?” 

“Kane?  Aw!  The  poor  devil’s  down  in  a  dive  on  the  Bowery, 
sleeping  off  a  few  pints  of  the  stuff  this  bird  made  him  drink.  Tell 
you  what,  Cap.,  was  afraid  I’d  miss  his  help  pretty  much  after  a 
while,  when  the  time  came,  but  our  philanthropist  wasn’t  as  rough 
as  you  said  he  might  be.” 

“What!  Mild?” 

“Well,  not  exactly.  You  see,  he  was  surprised  a  bit  when  I 
poked  the  old  gun  in  his  ribs  and  requested  him  please  to  hand  over 
the  bag  with  the  coin.  He  thought  I  was  a  regular  Bum !  Said  he 
couldn’t  understand  how  a  man  would  repay  charity  with  such  grati- 
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tude  as  I  did!  Huh!  But,  say,  Cap.,  if  you  hear  of  any  brilliant 
futures  floating  around  in  the  stage  business,  put  me  next.  I’d 
rather  be  a  bum  actor  than  a  bum  detective,  any  day !” 

There  were  sounds  of  laughter,  and  congratulations  aplenty,  to 
follow  me  into  a  little  cell. 


“  Too  Late!  ** 


WAS  there  we  met — 

“The  fair,  the  unexpressive  she,”  and  I. 

Moon  roguish  winked  from  out  star-dimpled  sky. 

Love  to  abet. 

Yet  even  here. 

Where  lake  gallant  long  wooed  responsive  shore, 

And  sighing  trees  kissed  gently,  as  of  yore, 

My  heart  austere 

Ne’er  gave  response. 

Ignored  there  was  her  charm  and  beauty  rare. 

And  Cupid  contrary  seemed  not  to  care. 

Warm  hearts  he  wants. 

So  cold  was  mine, 

He  feared  his  fiery  love-shaft  to  release. 

Lest  numbed  and  blunted  there,  its  spell  should  cease. 

Still,  his  design 

Did  fix  my  fate, 

Fear  of  defeat  his  purpose  steeled,  and  gained. 

Again  we  met — I  loved, — one  smile  she  deigned. 

It  was  too  late. 

E’en  through  the  night. 

Her  image  e’er  my  soul  myopic  mocks. 

“Blind  fool,”  it  cries,  “too  late  thy  spirit  knocks; 

Too  late  the  light!” 

Henry  F.  La'wrence,  '22. 


On  Being  a  Critic 

JOHN  C.  MacCARTHY,  ’19 


HE  field  of  literary  criticism  is  about  closed ;  that  is,  for 
all  except  men  of  great  talent  or  about  all  except  the  very 
newest  works.  But  the  dilletante  critic  should  not 
therefore  be  dispirited,  there  is  still  a  place  for  him  to 
exercise  his  critical  genius — in  the  field  of  art,  art  being  narrowed, 
for  purposes  of  brevity,  down  to  painting  and  sculpture.  For,  though 
there  is  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  critics  of  art  than  of  literature, 
there  are  few  great  judges  of  art  to  compare  with  the  many  great 
judges  of  literature.  And  so  there  is  still  room  in  art  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  exercise  for  himself  the  faculty  of  discrimination  or 
to  hazard  an  opinion  which  can  be  counted  original,  on  the  things 
that  come  under  his  eye. 

For,  while  in  literature  there  are  so  many  who  have  passed 
judgment  on  the  works  of  each  writer  that  the  appreciation  of  any 
man  must  be  warped  by  what  he  has  heard  or  read,  and  while  these 
critics  have  collected  and  catalogued  all  the  works  of  almost  every 
author,  in  art,  from  its  very  nature,  all  has  not  yet  been  said ;  there 
is  not  as  yet  a  complete  dictionnaire  raisonnee  of  the  work  of  any 
man.  Certain  broad  generalities  have  been  laid  down,  a  path  through 
the  center  of  the  forest  has  been  cut,  and  some  paths  to  either  side, 
but  there  is  yet  a  great  tract  which  can  be  called  unexplored,  or 
which,  if  it  has  been  visited,  men  have  forgotten,  and  over  which  the 
thickets  have  grown.  There  is  a  tremendous  number  of  pictures 
which  appear  in  no  catalogue,  which  have  no  critical  judgment 
tagged  on  to  them  and  which  any  man  can  have  the  thrill  of  stamping 
fraudulent  or  true. 

There  are  many  who  have  seen  the  charm  of  this  field,  many 
men  who  derive  keen  pleasure  from  going  about  looking  at  pictures 
hung  not  in  museums  but  in  out-of-the-way  places — of  discovering 
masterpieces  in  a  garret.  Most,  however,  are  not  content  with  this. 
For  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  that  he  must  publish  even  his  most 
private  thoughts  to  the  world,  that  as  ideas  crowd  up  into  his  brain, 
they  burst  out  often,  it  seems,  involuntarily.  Who  is  there  who  will 
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neglect  the  satisfying  glow  that  arises  from  astonishing  the  gaping 
rustics  with  abstruse  discussions  of  color  scheme,  composition  tech¬ 
nique,  surface  quality  brushwork  and  all  the  rest?  For  they  are 
much  like  the  dog,  celebrated,  through  Mark  Twain,  by  her  son,  who 
liked  to  say  fine  large  words  meaning  nothing,  and  see  the  other  dogs 
look  surprised  and  envious,  wondering  where  she  got  so  much  educa¬ 
tion.  And  when  asked  what  the  words  meant,  she  always  told  them. 
They  were  never  expecting  this,  but  thought  they  would  catch  her ; 
so,  when  told,  they  were  the  ones  who  looked  ashamed.  And  yet 
they  were  so  taken  up  with  admiration  that  it  never  occurred  to  any¬ 
one  to  doubt  that  the  meaning  she  gave  was  the  right  one ;  she  an¬ 
swered  up  so  promptly  and  sounded  so  like  a  dictionary.  And  even 
when  asked  about  some  word  whose  prepared  meaning  she  had  for¬ 
gotten,  she  would  say,  calm  as  a  summer’s  day,  “It’s  synonymous 
with  supererogation,”  or  some  godless  long  reptile  of  a  word  like 
that,  which  left  her  questioner  profane  and  embarrassed.  This  de¬ 
sire  to  astonish  and  startle  the  listeners  with  a  display  of  profound 
learning  is  the  first  step  in  the  genesis  of  a  critic. 

There  is  one  quality  indispensable  for  a  man  who  aspires  to  any 
eminence  in  this  line ;  he  must  be  able  to  talk  fluently  and  learnedly. 
There  must  be  truth  in  what  he  says ;  it  is  not  wise  to  rely  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  auditors,  as  did  that  dog  of  Mark  Twain.  But 
knowledge  is  comparatively  easy  of  attainment;  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reading,  a  fair  memory  and  a  glib  tongue,  a  reputation  is 
acquired.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  example  of  Mr. 
Thingum  Bob,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  Goosetherumfoodle,  who  in 
his  autobiography,  written  late  in  life,  confesses  that  writing  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawk  for  the  Lollipop,  he  picked  out 
the  fiercest  things  from  Prentice’s  “Billingsgate,”  Brougham’s 
“Speeches,”  Lewis  G.  Clarke  on  “Tongue,”  and  the  “Art  of  Snub¬ 
bing,”  mixed  them  together,  ground  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  criti¬ 
cism  and  there  you  were — a  great  critic  and  a  great  author. 

Equally  important  for  any  critic  is  assurance.  He  must  not  only 
be  able  to  talk,  but  to  talk  positively  and  precisely  about  everything. 
He  never  thinks,  he  knows.  What  he  says  need  not  always  be  true, 
but  it  must  always  be  exact.  The  true  critic  never  says  that  an  artist 
flourished  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century;  he  says  that  the  artist 
was  bom  in  1619  at  Rome  on  July  1,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
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in  a  gray  stone  house  on  the  Capitoline  Hill — it  does  not  particularly 
matter  whether  he  was  or  not.  His  detailed  knowledge  is  perhaps 
best  displayed  by  correcting,  in  some  slight  particular,  every  opinion 
that  is  uttered  in  his  presence.  He  must  have  something  of  the  spirit 
of  skepticism  of  the  young  boy.  There  was  a  boy  passing  a  shop,  in 
the  window  of  which,  displayed  in  all  its  seductiveness,  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stuffed  alligator,  standing  erect  on  his  hind  legs  and  holding  out 
his  arms — the  alligator  had  been  made  into  an  umbrella  stand.  And 
the  young  boy,  passing  by,  gave  it  one  glance,  declaring  disgustedly 
as  he  went  along,  that  it  was  only  a  “fake  frawg.” 

He  never  allows  his  own  opinion  to  be  even  questioned ;  he  has  a 
quietly  domineering  way  that  puts  down  all  argument.  And  once 
having  given  his  opinion,  he  never  goes  back  on  it.  For  that  would 
be  disaster.  It  would  mean  that  he  is  not  infallible,  and  a  fallible 
critic  is  nothing.  All  his  succeeding  judgments  are  vitiated  by  the 
one  fault — men  see  everything  he  says  through  it  and  for  them  it 
colors  all  his  judgments  like  a  blue  glass. 

It  would  seem  difficult  for  a  man  to  eternally  maintain  this  atti¬ 
tude,  but  it  isn’t.  For  men  are  remarkably  tractable.  The  great  mob 
that  brawls  along  the  street  can  be  turned  almost  by  a  twig,  and  is  as 
disciplined  in  its  way  as  an  army.  The  Latins  knew  this  when  they 
gave  the  mob  a  name ;  they  called  it  mobile  vulgus.  And  the  man  in 
the  mob  is  like  the  mob,  uncertain  in  most  cases,  and  awed  by  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  display  of  authority  like  the  display  of  a  policeman’s  badge 
renders  him  submissive,  unless  he  is  another  policeman.  Any  man 
contradicted  seven  times  about  a  thing  of  which  he  is  uncertain  will 
be  converted.  And  the  ignorant  about,  help  the  attitudinizer,  as  they 
did  the  metaphysical  Horatio  Sparkins,  by  their  desire  to  pretend 
knowledge  on  a  subject  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

Oh!  of  course,  a  man  to  be  really  successful  must  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  either.  He  must  have  discrimi¬ 
nation.  He  must  know  periods  and  styles.  He  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  artistry,  of  quality,  of  beauty.  He  must  really  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  good  and  bad,  between  high  and  low  art.  And  he 
must  be  able  to  tell  an  evident  fraud.  It  stands  to  reason,  however, 
that  a  man  whose  viewpoint  is  known,  is  the  easiest  man  in  the  world 
to  deceive.  The  women  know  this,  and  so  they  paint  their  faces — 
because  men  think  a  woman  attractive  when  she  has  a  few  colors 
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arranged  in  a  certain  order  on  her  face.  Knowing  what  particular 
qualities  a  critic  looks  to  when  judging  a  work  of  art  authentic,  a 
man  who  paints  them  in  will  make  that  work  authentic  to  him.  If 
worm  holes  are  a  sign  of  antiquity,  a  gimlet  will  render  any  work 
antique. 

Absolutely  speaking,  it  should  be  easy  enough  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  a  master  and  that  of  an  imitator.  For,  apart  from 
the  unapproachable  technique  of  a  man  supreme  in  his  art,  and  the 
necessary  mediocrity  of  an  imitator,  there  is  this  added  difference: 
that  the  master  works  with  inspiration  to  guide  his  brush,  the  imi¬ 
tator  has  nothing  to  put  life  on  his  canvas.  (That  is  why  no  copy, 
not  even  by  a  great  man,  of  a  little,  ever  approaches  the  original.) 
And  if  the  work  of  a  master  could  be  so  easily  imitated  by  a  man  of 
small  talent  as  to  render  it  doubtful  to  which  the  work  should  be 
given,  why  all  this  great  outcry  about  genius?  Genius  of  its  nature 
must  be  something  unequalled  and  unapproachable.  And  this  should 
be  the  justification  of  experts. 

And  it  probably  is  the  justification  of  some  few,  but  of  the  mass 
it  is  not.  And  analogous  arguments  from  literature  do  not  clear  the 
case,  but  darken  it.  It  is  impossible  to-day  to  pass  off  a  spurious 
writing  as  that  of  a  dead  author.  But  this  is  not  always  because  of 
particular  acuteness  on  the  part  of  the  critic  or  because  of  any  over¬ 
whelming  internal  evidence,  but  because  of  the  comparatively  few 
anonymous  works  (and  how  many  of  these  have  been  satisfactorily 
ascribed?),  because  of  the  universal  knowledge  of  all  the  works  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  one  author,  because  of  the  practical  impossibility  that 
any  work  which  has  been  multiplied  in  print  should  be  lost  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  profitlessness  of  any  one  man  imitating  the  work  of  an¬ 
other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  successful  literary  forgeries. 
There  were  the  Rowley  Papers  of  Chatterton — mediaeval  poems, 
legends  and  family  histories  ostensibly  from  the  archives  of  an  old 
church,  really  from  his  own  imagination — which  deceived  all  Eng¬ 
land,  but  a  very  few  scholars ;  there  were  the  poems  of  Macpherson, 
who  wrote  epics  purporting  to  be  translations  from  the  Gaelic  of  the 
poet  Ossian,  which  had  an  enormous  success  and  were  only  branded 
as  forgeries  when  Macpherson  refused  to  produce  original  manu¬ 
scripts;  there  was  that  poem  Kelah,  supposedly  by  Poe,  discovered 
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two  decades  ago,  as  the  story  went,  by  an  old  maiden  lady  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Dante’s  Inferno ,  which  she  bought  from  an  ig¬ 
norant  native  who  said  that  he  had  found  it  between  the  weather 
boarding  and  the  edge  of  the  flooring  of  the  shack  on  Sullivan  s 
Island  where  Poe  lived  for  some  time.  The  poem  aroused  quite  an 
appreciable  stir  and  was  never  definitely  stamped  as  spurious  until 
the  author  confessed  that  he  had  written  it  to  show  how  easily  even 
cautious  critics  could  be  humbugged. 

There  are  some  men  who  take  a  particular  joy  in  proving  the 
fallibility  of  these  self-constituted  experts.  Hillaire  Belloc,  in  his 
essay,  On  a  Van  Tramp,  tells  of  a  little  picture  that  passed  from  its 
first  owner  to  one  of  the  great  collections  of  England,  each  succeed¬ 
ing  critic  growing  more  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  it  was  only  a 
copy  made  to  look  antique.  And  then  there  are  the  commercial 
fakirs,  and  they  are  all  very  gleeful  in  telling  how  they  started  some 
famous  work  of  art  on  its  way  to  fame. 

I  sometimes  think  that  these  men  are  the  frankest  in  the  world. 
You  would  imagine  that  constant  deception  would  make  them  tight- 
lipped,  suspicious,  silent  and  wary.  But  among  the  few  whom  I  have 
met,  there  was  never  one  who  was  not  simple,  ingenuous  and  open  as 
a  child.  Whether  it  is  inborn  shamelessness,  or  that  born  of  a  dead¬ 
ened  conscience,  or  reaction  against  constant  dishonesty  in  open  con¬ 
fession,  or  glory  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  clever  bit  of  business, 
I  must  leave  to  psychologists  to  decide — I  only  know  that  they  speak 
of  their  thievishness  as  naturally  and  as  unaffectedly  as  another  man 
would  of  the  weather.  That  is  how  I  came  to  learn  this  story. 

It  is  well  for  you  to  get  some  idea  of  the  man  in  the  beginning, 
that  you  may  understand  how  wonderful  it  was  for  him  to  carry  on 
his  line  of  business.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  his  name,  Clivette — 
a  most  outlandish  and  suspicious  name.  He  had  no  first  name,  not 
even  a  Mister;  he  was  just  Clivette,  or  by  the  infinitely  more  sinister 
sub-title  which  he  gave  himself,  The  Man  in  Black.  It  sounded  like 
a  dime  novel  or  a  French  mystery  story.  And  he  looked  so  much 
like  a  swindler,  like  the  cool,  suave,  courteous,  but  deadly  gambler 
in  the  Western  stories,  like  Brown  of  Calaveras,  or  Oakhurst  of 
Poker  Flat — tall,  thin  and  pale-faced,  with  a  waxed  imperial  and  a 
broad-brimmed  slouch  hat — that  I  often  wonder  how  he  failed  of 
being  lynched  when  he  toured  the  West  working  the  great  tapeworm 
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fraud — but  that  is  another  story  which  he  told  me.  For  he  was  a 
man  who  lived  on  the  gullibility  of  others,  especially  of  those  who 
counted  themselves  experts,  and  these  men  it  was  his  great  delight 
to  fool.  But  there  was  one  time  when  he  surpassed  himself,  and 
that,  unintentionally,  and  it  is  the  brightest  incident  in  his  life. 

In  one  of  those  nondescript  stores  that  can  be  classed  neither  as 
antique  stores,  nor  as  junk  shops,  but  which  deal  in  all  imperishable 
articles  that  are  not  new,  Clivette  found  a  silver  inkstand  and,  after 
some  haggling,  bought  it  for  two  dollars.  It  was  not  a  great,  massy 
piece  of  metal,  it  had  no  great  distinction  of  itself,  it  was  just  an 
ordinary  silver  inkstand  of  a  design  common  in  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne.  When  he  bought  it,  he  had  no  particular  purpose  in  view,  but 
as  he  went  along  with  the  thing  in  his  pocket  an  idea  came  into  his 
head  and  told  him  how  he  could  make  the  piece  more  valuable  than 
it  was.  When  he  got  home  he  examined  it  carefully.  It  had  various 
decorations,  over  which  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  particulars  here, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  cover  was  an  open  space  which  seemed  made 
for  a  monogram,  but  there  was  no  monogram  there.  Then,  for  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  is  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  success  of  any  venture,  he 
studied  carefully  all  books  on  engraving  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and,  after  he  had  reached  an  exact  notion  of  what 
he  wanted,  went  to  an  engraver  and  had  cut  on  the  little  open  space 
“Stella  to  J.  S.”  He  had  the  engraver  smooth  down  the  edges  of  the 
letters  and  dull  the  work  as  with  age,  and,  taking  it,  he  put  it  away 
until  the  whole  was  covered  with  an  even  coat  of  oxide. 

After  several  months  he  brought  the  inkstand  out  of  conceal¬ 
ment  and  took  it  up  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  a  dealer  in  literary  properties, 
a  man  who  sold  autographs  and  rare  editions,  and  locks  of  hair  of 
famous  men,  and  their  desk  sets,  their  pistols  and  their  hair-brushes, 
and  all  such  venerable  relics,  the  crown  of  whose  collection  was  a 
pair  of  silken  knee-breeches  worn  by  George  Washington  at  his  inau¬ 
gural  banquet  (as  was  proved  by  a  wine-stain  on  them)  and  offered 
this  man  the  inkstand  as  a  genuine  piece  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  but  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for  such  a  piece. 

The  dealer  couldn’t  use  anything  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
but — he  would  look  at  it.  When  he  saw  it  his  attitude  changed,  not 
visibly,  but  interiorly ;  he  showed  no  more  interest  in  it  than  before. 
Clivette,  knowing  the  thoughts  of  the  dealer,  pressed  on  him  the  great 
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beauty  of  the  design,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  the  rarity  of  such 
a  piece  and  the  perfection  of  its  condition,  until  he  disposed  of  it  at 
a  price  of  approximately  one  hundred  dollars — somewhat  under  his 
original  figure,  but  still  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ink- 
stand  as  he  represented  it.  And  Clivette  went  away  with  the  un¬ 
wonted  consciousness  of  having  done  an  honest  bit  of  trading  and 
of  not  having  misrepresented  the  article  which  he  sold  by  any  word. 

That,  he  thought,  was  the  last  he  would  hear  of  the  inkstand, 
and  well  satisfied  he  was.  But  several  years  later  he  saw  in  a  news¬ 
paper  a  notice  of  a  memorial  exhibition  of  certain  relics  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  especial  comment  Being  given  to  a  very  unusual  and  extraordi¬ 
narily  valuable  piece  of  undoubted  authenticity,  a  small  silver  ink- 
stand  which  had  been  presented  to  the  satirist  by  Stella. 


The  Little  Path 


LITTLE  babe  romps  down  the  path, 
Hard  at  his  morning  play. 

A  little  babe — a  little  path: 

Comrades,  that  day  in  May. 


The  one  is  a  child  and  his  wee  heart’s  beguiled 
By  dreams  of  the  victories  to  be. 

But  the  path  merely  sighs  where  it  lies  ’neath  the  skies. 

And  speaks  of  Eternity. 

Though  the  flowers  with  their  budding  are  studding  Youth’ 
hours, 

They  never  can  compensate 

Time’s  delay:  O  Path!  when,  as  a  man  among  men, 

May  I  open  the  garden  gate? 

An  errant  knight  swings  down  the  path, 

Crooning  a  toilsome  tune. 

An  errant  knight — a  little  path: 

Strangers,  that  August  noon. 


Oh,  struggle  and  strife  and  the  battles  of  Life 
Are  naught  if  they  yield  him  a  Name! 

And  the  man  keeps  apace  in  the  race  for  a  place 
With  Honor  and  Power  and  Fame. 

But  the  path  knows  no  joy  now — no  boy  now  it  hath 
To  whisper  of  schemes  elate. 

For  the  one  has  grown  tall,  and  the  other  so  small 
It  ends  at  the  garden  gate ! 

An  old  man  lingers  on  the  path, 

Weary  to  take  his  leave. 

An  old  man  and  a  little  path 
Part,  that  December  eve. 
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Faint  footprints, — no  more:  these,  the  memories  of  yore, 

Are  all  of  our  yesters  that  be! 

So,  Path,  though  Life  grow  drear,  draw  me  near, — let  me 
hear 

Thee  speak  of  Eternity, - 

And  the  grief  and  the  pain  of  us  twain  shall  be  brief! 

Death  never  can  compensate 
Time’s  delay!  O  Path,  pray,  what  may  lie  thereaway 
When  I  open  the  garden  gate? 

Will  Trviss  O'Sullivan,  '20. 


Lilacs,  Roses  and  Buttercups 

MATTHEW  A.  TAYLOR ,  'ip 


YDNEY  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills,  looked  at  them  grimly 
for  a  moment  and  then,  with  a  cynical  half-grunt  and 
half-smile,  walked  over  to  a  taxi.  As  he  rode  he  leaned 
back  in  the  seat  and  gazed  out  at  the  gay  shops  and  the 
cosmopolitan  throngs  hurrying  along.  To  the  crowded  ’buses  he 
gave  a  look  of  indulgent  superiority.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  roll  of 
precious  green  and  grunted  again. 

Hitherto  there  had  always  been  another  roll,  and  another,  and 
yet  another,  to  take  its  exhausted  companion’s  place.  The  mills  of 
capital  kept  grinding  them  out — and  Sydney  had  kept  pace  with  the 
mills.  But  now  some  cog  had  slipped,  some  bolt  had  snapped — it 
did  not  matter  what — and  the  supply  would  be  no  more.  So  for  the 
last  time  he  was  playing  the  role  of  the  Idle  Rich  Young  Man.  With 
to-morrow  came  poverty;  but  to-day  the  gold  was  still  his,  and  he 
was  Sydney  Harange,  Jr.,  whose  father  had  left  him  half  a  million, 
you  know ;  whose  mother  entertained  so  extensively,  and  who  was 
positively  desirable  in  every  way. 

So  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  be  a  motoring  plutocrat  pitying 
the  proletarean  pedestrian,  even  if  it  was  for  the  last  time.  To¬ 
morrow  he  would  be  one  of  them,  but  to-day  he  would  forget. 

He  ran  up  the  stairs  of  his  home  and  slipped  unseen  to  his 
room.  In  half  an  hour  he  would  descend  to  dine  with  his  mother. 
They  would  discuss,  very  soberly  and  sensibly,  the  limit  they  could 
afford  in  apartments  and  the  utmost  that  might  be  expected  from 
the  paintings  and  antiques.  Then  they  would  talk  about  Sydney’s 
future.  All  of  which  was  very  practical  of  course,  but  hardly  inter¬ 
esting  or  entertaining.  In  half  an  hour,  then,  he  must  come  down  to 
earth.  Until  then  he  would  amuse  himself.  He  would  hide  from 
all  reality,  safe  behind  a  panoply  of  dreams.  And  what  dream  could 
be  pleasanter  than  Myrtle! 

She  was  probably  thinking  of  him  now,  and  laying  out  her  lav¬ 
ender  dress,  preparatory  to  his  calling  that  evening.  For  it  was  a 
lavender  dress — not  the  same  dress  by  any  means,  for  Myrtle  would 
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never  wear  a  dress  more  than  once — that  he  had  first  met  her,  at  the 
— the — oh,  some  dance  or  other.  She  had  looked — well,  like  a  com¬ 
posite  portrait  of  all  the  magazine-cover  girls.  Her  face  was  all  pink 
and  white,  her  hair  golden.  With  her  delicately-tinted  dress  she 
had  made  him  think  of  lilacs,  roses  and  buttercups. 

All  this  was  only  three  months  ago.  Before  that  time  Sydney 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  imagine  himself  in  love  with  Helen 
Kempler,  who  was  stiff  and  dark  and  reminded  one  of  some  hot¬ 
house  flower.  How  ridiculous !  As  if  anyone  could  prefer  a  hot¬ 
house  flower  to  lilacs,  roses  and  buttercups ! 

It  was  his  mother  who  first  sounded  the  warning  against  Helen. 
One  can’t  be  the  mother  of  a  very  eligible  young  man,  moving  in  the 
most  aerial  of  social  circles,  without  realizing  that  to  most  of  the 
charming  young  girls  and  delightful  mammas  Sydney’s  name  began 
with  a  dollar  mark.  And  such  was  Helen.  He  found  it  out  himself 
later.  She  tried  too  ostensibly  to  please ;  laughed  too  loudly  at  some 
of  his  worst  jokes;  rode  with  him  in  the  park  in  the  early  morning, 
when  he  could  read  the  breakfast-in-bed  look  on  her  face.  He  had 
liked  Helen  and  felt  a  little  sorry  for  her  when  he  began  to  break 
off.  She  reminded  him  of  a  diplomat  whose  intrigue  had  failed. 

But,  of  course,  Myrtle  was  different!  His  mother  admitted 
that.  She  was  wealthy  herself  and  besides — why,  hang  it! — she 
loved  him !  Any  ass  could  see  that.  He  wondered  what  she  would 
say  when  he  told  her.  Sympathize,  to  be  sure,  and  then  a  warm 
little  squeeze  of  his  hand,  just  to  show  that  money  did  not  matter. 
He  descended  to  discuss  auctions  and  rents,  whistling  some  ditty  of 
love. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  for  him  promptly  at  eight.  From 
eight  until  eight-fifteen  he  listened  to  her  white-moustached  father 
dilate  upon  the  ills  of  the  world  in  general,  while  he  sat  looking  up- 
stairsward,  thinking  of  lilacs,  roses  and  buttercups.  Then  she  came, 
like  a  fragrant  bouquet,  with  a  lavender  dress,  pink  and  white  skin 
and  golden  hair. 

Later  on  Sydney  told  her.  It  would  only  mean,  he  said,  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  a  while  longer.  He  had  some  friends  to 
help  him  start  in  business,  and  after  a  time  he  could  afford  a  little 
apartment  or  even  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs. 

She  didn’t  exactly  squeeze  his  hand.  She  walked  over  to  the 
window-seat  and  began  to  cry. 
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“It — it — Oh,  I  wish  you  hadn’t  done  it!”  she  blurted  out,  be¬ 
tween  sniffs. 

“It  isn’t  as  bad  as  that,”  answered  Sydney,  in  his  most  soothing 
manner.  “You  will  like  an  apartment - ” 

She  turned  angrily  and  stamped  her  foot.  “That’s  just  it,”  she 
cried.  “I  wont.  And  I  hate  the  suburbs.  You  want  me  to  give  up 
everything,  just  to — to I  won’t  do  it!” 

Sydney  was  perspiring.  “You  don’t  love  me!”  he  gasped. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do,  Sydney,”  she  sobbed  once  more;  “but  I’m 
so  used  to  everything  nice — a  big  house,  a  limousine,  expensive 
clothes — that  I  just — just — couldn’t  be  happy.  And  I  won’t  do  it!” 
she  added  decisively. 

Sydney  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  dignity.  “Then  I  will  bid 
you  good-night  and  good-bye,”  he  said  in  his  coldest  tones. 

It  took  him  some  time,  when  he  was  out  in  the  cool  evening  air, 
to  realize  the  stern  and  bitter  facts.  The  girl  whom  he  had  loved 
had  turned  out  to  be  like  the  rest — a  parasite,  loving  him  for  his 
money,  and  money  alone.  She  was  like  Helen,  only  Helen’s  in¬ 
trigue  had  failed  and  Myrtle’s  had  succeeded.  When  he  had  pic¬ 
tured  her  dreaming  of  him,  she  had  probably  been  gloating  over  her 
success  or  laughing  in  glee  over  the  thought  of  his  money-bags,  soon 
to  be  hers. 

Alone  in  his  room,  in  the  quiet  of  midnight,  Sydney  made  a 
resolve.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  him  now ;  one  aim  in  life 
that  dwarfed  all  others  to  insignificance.  He  would  hurt  her  as  she 
had  hurt  him. 

For  money  itself  he  cared  little  any  more.  It  had  brought  him 
only  deceitful  sweethearts  and  tickled  his  masculine  vanity.  But  it 
was  money  that  would  accomplish  his  ends.  If  he  could  amass  once 
more  a  huge  hoard  and  rise  again  to  a  position  of  social  prominence, 
he  would  be  sought  after  as  before.  And  what  sharper  satisfaction 
or  soothing  balm  to  his  injured  feelings  could  there  be  than  to  have 
Myrtle  once  more  practising  her  little  arts  upon  him.  To  see  the 
regret  of  this  evening  written  on  her  face,  to  watch  her  tricks  of 
fascination  as  she  vainly  sought  to  win  back  that  which  she  had  lost ! 
And  then  to  witness  the  keen  pain  of  disappointment  whiten  her  face 
as  he  told  her  of  his  engagement  to  another! 

It  is,  of  course,  the  wonder  of  the  social  world  just  how  he 
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did  it.  Yet,  within  a  period  of  six  months,  with  no  knowledge  of 
business  whatsoever,  with  only  borrowed  capital,  Sydney  had 
plunged  into  Wall  Street  and  emerged  from  its  magic  waters  an 
Idle  Rich  Young  Man  once  more.  Some  called  it  unadulterated 
luck,  others  ascribed  it  to  keen  business  acumen,  but  no  one  knew 
the  motive  that  caused  those  weeks  of  sleepless  worriment  and  heart¬ 
breaking  moments  of  doubt. 

To  Sydney  the  main  thing  was  that  he  was  again  in  his  position 
of  social  prestige.  The  invitations  began  pouring  in  for  teas,  din¬ 
ners  and  dances.  From  Helen  he  received  an  invitation  to  call. 

It  was  nearing  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  He  had  his  speech 
all  prepared.  “Good-evening,  Myrtle,”  he  would  say;  “I  just 
dropped  in  for  a  moment.  Just  to  renew  old  acquaintances,  you 
know.  No,  I  really  can’t  stay.  Helen  and  I  are  dining  out  this 
evening.”  He  repeated  it  over  and  over  to  himself,  chuckling  all  the 
while.  He  practised  it,  when  he  was  alone,  before  the  mirror. 

Then  he  called.  .  .  . 

He  stood  in  the  library,  his  back  to  the  door,  waiting  to  hear 
her  as  she  came  down  the  stairs.  He  rehearsed  his  speech  for  the 
last  time.  Then  he  heard  her  and  turned  around. 

She  was  wearing  a  lavender  dress,  her  face  was  pink  and  white, 
and  her  hair  golden.  She  made  him  think  of  lilies,  roses  and  butter¬ 
cups. 

“Good-evening,”  he  said  hesitatingly.  “I  just  dropped  in - 

Oh,  hang  it!  Myrtle,  I  love  you.  Will  you  marry  me?” 


From  Fancy's  Firmament 

HERE’S  a  star  on  Time’s  horizon, 

In  the  endless  void  of  dreams. 

Where  the  planets  of  fancy  are  moving 
Engulfed  in  the  radiant  beams 
Of  man’s  Utopian  longings 

That  illumine  the  realms  of  space 
And  shine  on  his  planets  of  fancy 
As  they  whirl  before  his  face. 


’Tis  a  star  that  man  created. 

Yet  it  twinkles  beyond  his  ken. 

And  the  ages  have  brought  them  no  nearer, — 
This  star  and  the  world  of  men. 

For  man  is  in  Jealousy’s  bondage, 

And  the  bonds  he  will  have  to  release 
Before  he  may  claim  his  dream-star 
That  is  called  Universal  Peace. 

The  bonds  may  be  shattered  to-morrow, 

Or  they  may  not  be  broken  for  years; 

It  rests  with  each  of  the  nations 
To  determine  for  sunshine  or  tears. 

But  if  ’tis  the  will  of  the  Maker 
That  the  shackles  be  swept  away. 

The  world  will  rejoice  in  a  gladness 
That  cannot  be  known  to-day. 


Then,  indeed,  will  the  star  come  nearer. 

And,  embracing  all  in  its  light, 

Suffuse  with  a  glory  transcendent 
The  lovers  of  truth  and  of  right. 

And  then,  through  the  ages  hereafter. 

The  void  of  dreams  will  lack 
One  star  that  man  plucked  from  its  hazes — 

A  star  that  must  never  go  back. 

John  /.  P.  Murphy,  '20. 
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Editorials 

A  WELCOME  FOR  THE  AMBULANCE  CORPS 

HE  reception  given  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  on 
their  return  from  France  will  never  be  forgotten;  it  was 
like  a  Roman  triumph.  Plans  are  under  way  to  eclipse 
even  this  in  the  welcome  to  the  Seventy-seventh  Division 
old  Sixty-ninth.  Fordham’s  greeting  to  the  returning 
Ambulance  Corps  may  not  equal  these  in  splendor,  but  it  will  at  least 
equal  them  in  enthusiasm.  For  the  Ambulance  Corps  is  on  its  way 
home. 
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In  a  letter  received  over  a  month  ago,  there  are  these  welcome 
words : 

“Section  551  passed  on  their  way  to  the  Service  Base  Camp 
to  be  deloused  preparatory  to  their  return  home,  and  the  boys  are 
sure  a  happy  crowd.  They  will  be  the  advance  guard  of  the  Ford- 
ham  unit  552-553  getting  under  way  for  the  Base  Camp  this  week.” 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  Section  551  has  landed 
in  this  country. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  a  special  reception  be  given  to  the 
Ambulance  Corps ;  for,  though  only  a  small  part  of  all  the  Fordham 
men  who  went  out  to  war,  they  are  more  particularly  our  own,  they 
are  connected  more  closely  with  the  University,  they  have  borne  the 
name  of  Fordham  through  the  conflict.  We  remember  with  what  a 
great  farewell  they  were  sent  off ;  they  return  now  fewer  in  number 
than  they  went  away,  but  infinitely  greater  in  glory.  There  is  no  unit 
in  the  Army  which  has  a  more  shining  record  for  devotion  and  hero¬ 
ism,  or  which  has  a  greater  proportion  of  decorations  and  citations 
than  this  unit  of  ours. 

Plans  for  their  welcome  have  not  yet  been  published ;  but,  from 
indications  which  have  been  given  out,  it  will  be  unparalleled  by  any 
greeting  Fordham  has  ever  given  her  returning  sons :  to  this  recep¬ 
tion  have  been  sacrificed  the  Annual  Prom,  and  the  Annual  Alumni 
Banquet. 

ON  CERTAIN  WRITINGS 

Saint-Beuve,  Saintsbury,  Matthew  Arnold,  Edmund  Gosse,  and 
a  host  of  others  have  said  almost  everything  possible  on  the  writings 
of  the  past — which  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  literary  essays  of 
young  men  are  so  good  and  so  worthless.  The  young  man  who  writes 
about  The  Nineteenth  Century  Poets  in  America ,  or  about  The  Poets 
of  the  Augustinian  Age,  or  about  Longfellow,  or  Shakespeare,  is  in 
great  part  a  transcriber.  His  criticism  is  derived  not  from  a  reading 
of  the  authors  of  whom  he  writes,  but  from  a  reading  of  their  critics. 
His  just  observations  are  not  true  for  him,  for  he  never  formulated 
them  himself ;  they  are  merely  rephrasings  of  other  men’s  thoughts, 
thefts  of  other  men’s  brains,  reflections  of  other  men’s  brightness. 

All  youthful  writings,  in  poetry  and  prose  as  well,  bear  the  im¬ 
print  of  some  model,  but  on  these  it  is  pressed  more  lightly,  and 
they  have  more  of  originality.  With  the  story  or  poem  it  is  the 
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building  of  the  architect,  who  draws  his  plans  unconsciously  after 
some  of  the  many  marvelous  models  he  has  studied;  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  it  is  the  building  of  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman 
Empire  and  constructed  their  dwellings  with  huge  stones  taken 
from  some  great  pillaged  edifice.  And,  while  the  latter  will  usually 
be  steadier,  sounder  and  firmer,  taken  merely  as  a  building,  the 
former  will  have  more  of  beauty  and  of  art,  for  it  will  be  more 
nearly  original. 

There  is  this  same  fault  in  the  political  essays  of  the  college 
man,  and  in  his  debates  and  orations,  that  they  are  not  his  own ;  or, 
if  they  contain  his  own  opinions  in  skeleton,  the  argument  that  is 
built  round  them  is  another’s. 

All  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  an  evasion  of  work.  For, 
though  a  man  does  much  work  in  research,  and  does  this  work 
gratuitously,  he  does  not  do  enough  when  he  halts  at  the  prospect 
of  formulating  of  himself  true  ideas,  of  developing  and  expressing 
his  own  judgment  on  the  matter.  And  so,  though  research  work  is 
essential  to  every  serious  production — certain  facts  in  history  and 
certain  statistics  cannot  be  reached  without  it — and  though  a  decent 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the  opinions  of  men  wiser  than  ourselves, 
a  work  which  does  nothing  more  than  echo  these  statements  is  use¬ 
less,  and  might  almost  better  have  been  left  unwritten. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  critical  essay,  of  the 
debating  society  or  of  the  oratorical  contest;  much  benefit  accrues 
to  the  man  by  expressing  these  thoughts  in  his  own  language  and 
by  arranging  them  in  logical  order.  But  it  is  a  plea  for  more  origi¬ 
nality  in  the  work.  For,  if  imitation,  according  to  Emerson,  is  sui¬ 
cide,  what  is  this  mere  parroting  of  another’s  thoughts? 

A  NEW  INTERPRETATION  OF  DOGMA 

The  following,  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  contains  at  the  same 
time  something  extremely  ludicrous  and  something  extremely  seri¬ 
ous  : 

“William  H.  Anderson,  head  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  re¬ 
plied  last  night  to  what  he  termed  ‘the  defiance  and  seditious  utter¬ 
ances’  of  clergymen  opposed  to  prohibition.  Mr.  Anderson  ques¬ 
tioned  Cardinal  Gibbons’s  stand.  The  Pope,  Mr.  Anderson  de¬ 
clared,  had  power  to  order  grape  juice  for  Mass  purposes,  if  neces¬ 
sary.” 
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There  is  a  rich  effrontery  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  parallel.  For  all  counsellors  whom  we  recall  had  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they  gave  their  ad¬ 
vice,  whereas  Mr.  Anderson,  not  a  Catholic,  a  man  who  evidently 
has  made  no  study  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  who,  presumably,  has 
never  attended  Mass  even  once  in  his  life,  called  to  task  a  theologian 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  upon  a 
question  to  which  every  Catholic  schoolboy  knows  the  answer,  “The 
priest  takes  wine  .  . 

There  is  a  sublime  conceit,  too,  in  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
imagines  that  men  generally  will  accept  his  definition  of  the  liquor 
to  be  used  at  Mass,  rather  than  that  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The 
vision  of  the  Cardinal  going  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  instruction  is 
even  more  absurd  than  that  of  the  king  in  the  old  fairy-tale  who 
brought  the  ass  into  his  council  and  had  many  learned  interpreters 
attend  because,  braying  so  much,  he  must  have  something  worth 
while  to  say ;  or  than  that  of  Dr.  Carlstadt,  that  staunch  henchman 
of  Luther,  who,  in  his  last  days,  put  all  his  most  serious  theological 
difficulties  to  children  for  solution  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
“Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  .  . 

The  second  matter,  the  matter  of  real  seriousness,  is  the  evi¬ 
dent  intention  of  Prohibitionists  to  make  not  a  single  exception  to 
the  ban  on  alcoholic  liquors.  Whether  this  is  done  with  the  explicit 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Mass,  or  only  with  the  fanatics’ 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  use  of  all  fermented  liquors,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  not  cease  in  its  en¬ 
deavors  until  no  wine  is  available  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not 
even  for  sacramental  purposes. 

The  thing  is  serious  because  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Anderson 
and  his  followers,  which  has  been  proved  many  a  time  in  the  State 
Legislature;  it  is  doubly  serious  when  we  consider  the  Southern 
States,  where  Catholics  are  so  small  a  minority  that  their  protests 
would  have  little  weight,  even  if  there  were  no  religious  prejudice 
entering  into  the  question. 

LOWELL  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Peace  can  never  be  made  lasting  in 
the  world  until  each  nation  and  each  ruler  first  makes  peace  in  his 
own  heart,  and  that  until  such  time  as  that  occurs  no  league,  society, 
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association  or  confederation  of  nations  can  effect  it. 

But  this  doctrine  possibly  needs  reiteration,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  learned  a  man  as  the  President  of  Harvard,  a  man  also  of 
whose  family  it  was  said,  “The  Lowells  speak  only  with  God,”  de¬ 
nies  it,  and  this  not  unconsciously  or  by  implication,  but  frankly, 
openly,  and,  what  is  worse,  flippantly.  But  here  are  the  words  of 
Professor  Lowell  and  their  context :  In  his  debate  with  Senator 
Lodge,  urging  that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Washington's  policy  of  refraining  from  entangling  alliances  be 
abandoned,  he  said:  “Washington’s  policy  was  very  good  in  its  day. 
So  were  the  Ten  Commandments,”  and,  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  given  vent  to  something  very  smart  and  conclusive,  passed 
on  to  his  next  point. 

Putting  the  policies  of  Wilson  before  those  of  Washington  may 
or  may  not  be  wise — we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  League  as  such.  But  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
Commandments  in  these  days  cannot  be  thrown  off  as  easily  as  all 
that;  it  refuses  to  be  junked  in  with  outworn  political  platforms  or 
to  be  settled  in  half  a  sentence.  The  covenant  of  the  League  is  a 
human  document,  after  all,  even  though  it  was  formed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  Wilson  makes  a  poor  substitute  for  Almighty  God.  So  it 
is  evident  to  every  man  who  is  not  a  total  ass  that  the  nations  will 
be  bound  by  it  only  as  long  as  they  so  desire,  and  that  they  will  so 
desire  only  as  long  as  there  is  no  chance  to  advance  themselves  or 
to  despoil  menacing  enemies. 

For  the  League  will  not  revolutionize  the  morality  of  mankind. 
It  is  rarely  enough,  with  the  present  sanctions,  that  the  nations  re¬ 
main  in  justice.  For  a  national  conscience  is  a  unique  thing;  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  rulers  do  not  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  the 
wrongdoing  of  the  nation — and  this,  after  all,  is  not  strange,  for 
there  are  many  others  to  share  the  blame.  How  much  rarer  will 
righteousness  be  when,  the  Ten  Commandments  abandoned,  the  only 
check  on  a  powerful  and  ambitious  set  of  rulers  is  the  fear  of  war? 

If  we  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference  would 
take  any  notice  of  it  (as  they  wouldn’t,  not  only  because  of  our  lack 
of  renown,  but  because  in  all  their  meetings  not  even  the  most  per¬ 
functory  prayer  was  offered  for  guidance  in  their  difficulties),  we 
would  make  this  suggestion  to  them:  that  the  only  way  in  which 
Peace  can  be  maintained  is  by  each  nation  making  part  of  its  law 
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the  Ten  Commandments  (as  was  done  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle 
Ages),  at  least  the  first,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth  and  tenth  of  them. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE 

In  Greece  in  the  ancient  days,  according  to  fable,  lived  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  named  Pierus,  and  he  begot  three  daughters.  Now,  these 
girls  grew  up,  and  as  they  grew  certain  overweening  conceits  en¬ 
tered  their  heads  and  blossomed  and  developed  until  the  silly  girls 
imagined  themselves  of  quite  extraordinary  genius,  when  they  were 
only  tiresome  chatterers.  In  those  days,  the  halls  of  Olympus  being 
filled,  no  more  mortals  were  being  made  into  gods,  and  the  poor,  de¬ 
luded  creatures  languished  and  pined — for,  to  their  minds,  their  true 
sphere  was  to  inspire  the  minds  of  men  and  to  awaken  the  fires  of 
genius — until  one  of  them  conceived  the  idea  of  challenging  the 
Muses  to  a  contest  for  their  place  upon  Helicon.  And,  in  the  contest 
which  followed,  the  Pierides  were  defeated,  and,  for  their  false  in¬ 
spiration,  changed  into  magpies. 

False  inspiration  did  not  cease  in  prehistoric  times,  for  there  has 
appeared  a  new  muse,  who,  it  is  deplorable  to  relate,  has  had  a 
following  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pierides — we  mean  the  Movies.  It 
is  deplorable  because  against  the  advantages  urged  for  them,  that  they 
are  educational  (which  they  are  not,  for  those  which  are  not  unreal 
and  highly  imaginative  no  one  cares  for)  and  that  they  have  done 
much  to  abolish  the  corner  saloon  as  a  lounging-place  (which  is 
doubtful),  there  is  this  striking  disadvantage  :  that  in  over-large  doses 
they  are  disastrous  to  intellectual  development.  It  is  the  habit  with 
many  people  to  laugh  politely  but  in  unmistakable  derision  at  any 
suggestion  of  study  or  of  enjoyment  savoring  of  the  intellectual,  and 
there  are  many  whom  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  poring  over  books,  and 
for  these  the  movies  provide  a  fairly  innocuous  form  of  recreation. 
But  the  movies  also  set  the  feet  of  the  young  upon  the  same  path,  and 
it  is  not  one  from  which  they  wander  easily  as  from  the  dime  novel. 
Consider  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  can  find  no  better  comment  than 
the  words  which  Lafcadio  Hearn  wrote  on  the  reading  of  novels 
and  which  we  quote,  varying  them  only  with  the  change  of  subject: 

“At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  has  seen  considerably  more  than 
a  thousand  movies.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  result  can  be 
anything  but  a  stupefying  of  the  faculties.  He  cannot  even  remem- 
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ber  the  titles  of  twenty  or  thirty  pictures  out  of  the  thousands ;  much 
less  does  he  remember  what  they  contain.  The  direct  result  of  all 
this  means  nothing  but  a  cloudiness  of  the  mind.  The  indirect  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  mind  has  been  kept  from  developing  itself,  and  the 
consequence  is  atrophy.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is 
the  outcome  of  the  movies  when  they  become  a  habit.” 

It  was  this  carelessness  of  the  mind  developed  by  reading,  and 
even  more  by  the  moving  pictures,  that  made  some  of  Mark  Twain’s 
work  so  successful,  as  his  story  of  the  ossified  man  whom  he  actually 
described  thumbing  his  nose — parts  of  the  description  being  spread 
over  several  paragraphs — and  for  which  searching  parties  were  sent 
out;  it  was  this  same  cloudiness  of  mind  that  let  a  whole  paragraph 
of  such  elaborate  nonsense  as  the  following  slide  down  the  throats 
of  all  but  a  few  readers: 

“It  was  a  crisp,  spicy  morning  in  early  October.  The  laurel  and 
laburnum,  lit  with  the  glory  fires  of  autumn,  hung  burning  and  flash¬ 
ing  in  the  upper  air,  a  fairy  bridge  provided  by  kind  nature  for  the 
wingless  wild  things  that  have  their  homes  in  the  tree-tops  and  would 
visit  together;  far  in  the  empty  sky  a  solitary  oesophagus  slept  upon 
motionless  wing;  everywhere  brooded  stillness,  serenity,  and  the 
peace  of  God.” 


A  TOUGH  ONE  TO  LOSE 

HIS  is  the  tale  how  we  turned  the  tide, 

The  Outward  Surge  and  the  Uptown  Ride, 

The  Speedy  Dash  and  the  Hookey  Slide. 

The  first  man  up  was  Otto  the  Great, 

And  he  swung  like  the  swing  of  the  backyard  gate; 
He  pasted  the  apple  against  the  wall, 

And  hit  third  base  with  a  slip-away  fall. 

Come  on !  Come  on !  The  umpire’s  blind, 

And  Fordham  only  nine  runs  behind! 

Frischy  advanced  and  singled  to  right 
On  an  outside  ball  which  was  out  of  sight. 

Then  Buckley  said,  “I  will  startle  these  pipple, 

And  take  a  bust  at  this  awful  cripple,” 

Over  the  housetops  to  save  the  day — 

And  Fordham  only  six  runs  away. 

With  the  visitors  leading  at  forty  all, 

They  sounded  the  bell  for  study  hall — 

The  home  team  quit,  though  awfully  vexed — 

Will  continue  this  narrative  in  our  next. 

PONS  ASINORUM 
By  Q.  H.  Flaccus 

O  Pons  Asinorum  sapolio  java, 

Quisquisque  cum  fiat  mecca  grafanola, 

Non  umquam  pepsodent  tandem  abutere, 

Murad  Helmarque. 
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O  skookum  gloriosa,  qui  gloriat  arnica, 

Non  melior  sunkist,  est  orango  lemon, 

Sed  optimus  capsicum  remediat  eczema, 

Nunc  Melachrino. 

The  above  was  found  in  an  overturned  ashcan  at  Pompeii,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  following  slip: 

Mr.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus, 

20  Rue  de  Dope, 

Rome. 

My  Dear  Horace: 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  we  cannot  use  your  little  effort 
of  the  10th  inst.  It  does  not  exactly  meet  our  requirements  for  pub¬ 
lication,  as  you  should  have  known. 

We  would  prefer  something  a  bit  more  snappy,  such  as  your 
little  ode  to  Lydia  or  your  second  satire,  but  not  this  horrible  apos¬ 
trophe  to  a  geometric  proposition. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  H.  a  happy  Ides,  I  am, 

The  Pompeian  Gazette. 


SLANG 

(From  an  article  by  Professor  Foodie  in  the  “Philological  Re¬ 
view ”  for  March,  2148:) 

In  the  series  of  fascinating  articles,  of  which  this  is  nineteenth 
and  final,  I  have  treated  the  evolution  of  our  language  during  the 
past  three  hundred  years  and  traced  the  change  in  the  meaning  of 
words  from  the  days  of  Poe,  Dickens  and  Tennyson,  down  to  the 
days  of  our  own  great  Brotwurst,  Mangle  and  Krapp. 

That  part  of  the  subject  which  I  have  reserved  for  this  con¬ 
cluding  essay,  is  the  subject  of  slang.  Latest  researches  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  slang  was  the  language  of  those  social  and  benevo¬ 
lent  organizations  known  as  Unions,  for  the  words,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  fall  into  various  fairly  distinct  classifications  under 
such  heads.  The  Booze-fighters’  Union  (that  ardent  society  of  tem¬ 
perance  workers,  who  brought  us  the  boon  of  prohibition  by  their 
fight  upon  booze),  had  theirs ;  and  the  Foot-pads’  Union  (the  makers 
of  rubber  heels)  had  their  own  particular  list  of  words  understood 
by  them  alone. 
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The  derivation  of  all  these  words  is  fairly  obvious,  but  there  is 
one  word  whose  genesis  has  puzzled  our  most  eminent  philologists — 
we  refer  to  the  word  “bull.”  Its  meaning  is  clearly  known,  it  meant 
exaggeration  or  untruth,  but  its  source  is  obscure.  The  origin  of  the 
word  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Fiddle,  D.  D.,  is  probably  wrong.  The 
learned  doctor,  moved,  perhaps,  by  his  opposition  to  Catholicity, 
maintains  stoutly  that  it  first  sprang  up  from  the  opposition  and 
contempt  of  the  people  for  the  Pope’s  Bulls,  which  they  considered 
so  much  nonense,  falsity  and  untruth.  This  is  an  ingenious  explana¬ 
tion,  but  because  of  (the  Professor  enters  into  a  profuse  array  of 
arguments  which  is  too  long  for  repetition,  but  which  is  amply  con¬ 
clusive)  it  must  be  rejected. 

Our  colleague,  Professor  Noodle,  after  his  usual  exhaustive 
study,  has  also  advanced  a  very  clever  hypothetical  derivation  for  it 
— a  certain  magazine  of  the  same  name  which  flourished  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  used  the  title  “Bull,”  in 
reference  to  John  Bull.  The  mission  of  the  magazine  was  to  show 
how  faithless  and  perfidious  were  the  British,  and  so  well  did  it  suc¬ 
ceed  that  the  word  “bull,”  meaning  falsity,  passed  into  the  language 
because  men  in  general  considered  England  (or  John  Bull)  synony¬ 
mous  with  hypocrisy. 

But  this,  as  I  shall  show  from  the  context  in  which  the  word  was 
used,  is  also  inconclusive.  When  people  wished  to  say  that  a  man  ex¬ 
aggerated,  they  said  that  he  was  “throwing  the  bull.”  Now,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  what  was  known  as  bull-fighting 
was  a  universal  amusement  of  the  people.  Bull  was  a  popular  ab¬ 
breviation  of  the  word  bullock,  the  male  of  the  bovine  species.  In 
those  great  stadiums,  which  cover  the  countries,  especially  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  Yale  Bowl  (where  they  also  had  great  bowling 
tournaments)  and  the  Polo  Grounds  (which  they  also  flooded  to 
play  a  game  known  as  water  polo)  were  the  greatest ;  bands  of  young 
men,  dressed  in  the  scantiest  attire  consonant  with  decency,  would 
oppose  an  infuriated  bullock  with  only  their  bare  hands  to  defend 
them  (they  had  spikes  on  their  feet,  but  it  was  considered  a  disgrace 
to  use  them),  the  object  being  to  “seize  the  bull  by  the  horns” — as  a 
popular  saying  of  the  day  went,  and  twist  his  neck  until  he  sank  re¬ 
cumbent  to  the  ground.  Each  team  took  turns  at  the  sport  until  one 
had  finally  thrown  the  bull. 
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This  was  considered  a  noble  profession  among  those  people,  and 
anyone  who  had  pushed  the  bull’s  nose  into  the  dirt  was  given  what 
they  called  the  D.  S.  C. — an  honorary  position  in  the  municipality 
second  only  to  the  mayor,  the  recipients  of  which  were  privileged  to 
wear  a  pure  white  costume  as  a  sign  of  their  prowess,  and  were  only 
required  to  promenade  the  streets  during  certain  hours  as  examples 
for  the  emulation  of  the  people. 

Many,  wishing  to  attain  to  this  distinction  falsely,  declared  that 
they  had  won  the  victory  in  the  arena,  and  so  serious  and  wide¬ 
spread  did  the  evil  become  that  the  thing  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
was  universalized  among  the  people  until  they  said  of  anyone  who 
claimed  to  have  done  anything  extraordinary  that  he  “threw  the 
bull.” 
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DENIS  Q.  BLAKE,  ’19 

HE  winter  number  of  The  Academia  is  before  us,  and 
we  find  it  one  to  awaken  interest  with  its  variety  of 
subjects.  The  Loyalty  Day  Address  is  fervent  and  con¬ 
tains  many  an  excellent  point.  It  is  a  discourse  on  the 
loyalty,  rather  too  general  occasionally,  but  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  sanity  often  not  found  in  writings  on  such  oft-mentioned 
topics.  Two  excellent  biographical  sketches  are  “Marshal  Foch  in 
War  and  Peace,”  and  “The  Savior  of  Belgium.”  The  author  begins 
the  first  of  these,  unfortunately,  by  calling  General  Foch  “probably 
the  greatest  strategist  the  world  has  ever  known.”  He  is  not,  and  it 
is  really  detracting  from  the  praise  of  a  great  man  to  laud  him  in  an 
extravagant  fashion  that  is  patently  absurd.  Such  men  as  Hannibal 
and  Napoleon  lived  before  our  Great  War,  but  they  must  still  be 
given  their  due.  But  the  writer  proves  Foch  not  only  a  strategist 
but  a  great,  interesting  and  good  man,  of  indomitable  spirit,  as  shown 
by  the  famous  despatch  which  the  author  quotes :  “Outflanked  on 
the  right,  outflanked  on  the  left.  Situation  on  the  whole  excellent. 
Am  going  to  advance.”  The  other  essay  is  on  Cardinal  Mercier;  a 
story  of  his  life  and  wonderful  service.  It  is  carefully  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  written  and  the  portraits  of  the  splendid  prelate  are  skillfully 
drawn.  We  quote:  “Deprived  of  king  and  government,  the  poor 
Belgians  found  in  him  a  true  leader,  a  man  who  would  dare  to  stand 
up  and  defy  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  ruthless  enemy  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  a  great  spiritual  leader.”  There  is  also  a  story 
called  “Over  the  Top.”  Passing  over  the  borrowing  of  Arthur  Guy 
Empey’s  title,  we  find  that  when  a  girl  undertakes  to  write  a  story 
involving  actual  fighting  conditions,  weird  results  are  likely  to 
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follow.  “Evening  in  January”  and  “Two  Mothers”  are  two  very 
creditable  verse  offerings. 

In  the  Abbey  Student ,  we  find  a  story  called  “Back  to  the  Farm.” 
Of  course,  we  immediately  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  here  at  last  is 
a  new  plot.  The  story  is  clever  in  parts,  but  forced  situations  render 
it  disappointing.  Moreover,  the  moral  of  a  story,  if  it  must  have 
one,  should  not  be  too  self-evident.  “Oyster  Soup,”  another  story,  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  weak.  The  plot  is  very  intangible  and  a  stilted 
speech  makes  a  poor  climax.  “Sir  Walter  Scott”  is  a  refreshing 
essay,  as  the  author  imparts  the  impression  that  he  has  read  Scott 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  The  evidence  he  puts  forth  for  his 
views  on  Scott’s  works  is  for  the  most  part  satisfactory ;  occasion¬ 
ally,  though,  he  lets  his  enthusiasm  for  Sir  Walter  outweigh  his 
better  judgment. 


WINNERS  OF  COUPON  CONTEST 
Standing:  Abner  Drurv,  $202;  Peter  Guardino,  $174;  Patrick  Kane,  $165 
Sitting:  Basil  Skelly,  $260 


®tje  Earn,  Jr. 
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THE  BIG  DRIVE 


OR  the  past  ten  years  the  Athletic  Association  has  been 
steadily  losing  money.  For  nine  years  the  authorities 
went  sublimely  on,  caring  little  how  or  why  the  deficits 
piled  up,  and  leaving  these  disadvantages  for  their  suc¬ 
cessors  to  overcome.  The  result — at  the  end  of  last  June  assets  ap¬ 
proximated  the  absolute  zero,  whereas  liabilities  reached  a  four- 
figured  sum,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000. 

Last  January,  at  the  reopening  of  the  scholastic  year,  Father 
Brock  and  the  A.  A.  officers  evolved  the  idea  of  a  drive  for  money, 
and  we  need  tell  no  one  of  the  glorious  success  it  proved. 

In  no  time  fifteen  prizes,  totaling  $3,000  in  value,  were  donated. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  the  following  persons 
who  made  this  drive  possible : 


The  Donors 


Mr.  Arthur  Murphy . Bronx 

Master  J.  Kenneth  Ryan . Prep,  ’21 

Master  H.  J.  Ducasse . Prep,  ’21 

Master  Flugh  G.  T.  Quinn . Prep,  ’20 

Master  Peter  Guardino . Prep,  ’22 

Mr.  James  J.  Gleason . A.  B.,  T9 

Mr.  Wethered  J.  Boyd . Fordham 

Clare  Brothers . Prep 

Unity  Council,  No.  326,  K.  of  C . Fordham 

Harold  Rooney . Prep,  T9 

James  Daly,  Jr . Prep,  ’20 

Kearns  Brothers  . Prep 

Mr.  Julian  J.  Reiss . A.  B.,  T9 


Armed  with  a  bagful  of  tickets,  selling  at  $1.00  per  ticket,  Father 
Brock  visited  the  class  of  both  Prep  and  College  and  distributed 
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them.  In  both  departments  a  very  bitter  inter-class  rivalry  was  at 
once  in  evidence,  with  the  Prep  classes,  owing  to  their  more  youthful 
enthusiasm,  leading  by  a  wide  margin. 

But,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  College  and  pre-medical  sections 
woke  up  in  the  last  month,  made  a  glorious  spurt  and  came  out  on 
top.  The  grand  total  was  $12,150.  The  list  of  class  donations 
follows : 

College  Department 


1st.  Junior . $ 

2nd.  (Freshman  A)  . $283.00 

3rd.  (Freshman  B)  .  267.00 

4th.  Senior  . 

5th.  (Sophomore  B)  . $234.00 

6th'.  (Sophomore  A)  .  226.00 


Pre-Medical  Department 

1st.  Sophomore  . $ 

2nd.  Freshman  . 


466.00 


550.00 

237.00 


460.00 


1,506.00 

397.00 


Medical  Department 


1st.  Sophomore  . $  203.00 

2nd.  Freshman  .  150.00 

3rd.  Junior  .  123.00 


Pharmacy  Department 

Total  . $  169.00 

High  School  Department 

1st.  1st  Year  B . $  874.00 

2nd.  2nd  Year  C .  460.00 

3rd.  1st  Year  A .  437.00 

4th.  1st  Year  C .  414.00 

5th  3rd  Year  B .  409.00 

6th.  4th  Year  B .  395.00 

7th.  2nd  Year  B .  378.00 
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8th.  1st  YearD . 309.00 

9th.  4th  Year  A .  283.00 

10th.  2nd  Year  A . 278.00 

11th.  3rd  Year  A . 212.00 

12th.  3rd  Year  C .  190.00 

13th.  4th  Year  C .  180.00 

Totals 

College  . $1,713.00 

Pre-Medical  .  1,903.00 

Medical  .  446.00 

Pharmacy  .  169.00 

High  School  .  4,819.00 


Grand  Total . $10,050.00 

Amount  from  Other  Sources .  2,100.00 


Great  Grand  Total  . $12,150.00 


The  Follozving  Contributed  $ioo 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  Mooney 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray 
Mr.  P.  Drury 
Mr.  John  Mulcahy 
Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan 
Mr.  McAlhany 
Mr.  King 

Honorable  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 
William  O’Connor 

On  St.  Patrick’s  Day  night  the  drawing  took  place,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  were  the  ones  to  hold  the  lucky  fifteen  numbers: 

Name.  Address.  No. 

Mrs.  Huot . 1351  Odell  St.,  N.  Y.  City . B3602 

John  A.  Moran . 274  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  ( ?) . .  .B4572 

r.  Ode  St.  Aubin. .  .840  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City . B4514 

McGarry . 229  Norwood  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . . .  4731 
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J.  Ratajack . 57  Junction  Ave.,  Corona,  L.  I . G4349 

C.  J.  Cartier . 2378  Webster  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City . A1900 

Goe.  Mattern . 1974  Morris  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City . A1822 

H.  Dumbra . 514  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City . A1144 

P.  V.  O’Neil . 1098  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  4944 

Mrs.  Chas.  Snyder..  .Brown  Place,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y . E2367 

Raymond  Scully  . . .  .Hazelhurst  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. .  3576 

Mrs.  H.  J.  McCarty.  .817  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City . B3047 

Joseph  O’Grady . 110  East  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  City . C2315 

John  J.  Robinson.  . .  .2333  Creston  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City .  2102 

Wm.  M.  Powers . 469  West  142d  St.,  N.  Y.  City .  3485 

NEW  DEAN  FOR  LAW  SCHOOL 

Francis  P.  Garvan,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  is  now  dean  of 
the  Law  School  of  Fordham  University.  The  announcement  was 
made  recently  by  Father  Tivnan  that  the  resignation  of  Dean  John 
Whalen  led  immediately  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Garvan  as  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Fordham  feels  especially  fortunate,  it  is  stated,  in  persuading 
Mr.  Garvan  to  accept  the  post.  The  new  dean  is  especially  qualified 
from  an  active  experience  of  years  at  the  practice  of  law  and  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  law.  Under  William  Travers  Jerome,  Mr. 
Garvan  served  as  an  Assistant  District  Attorney,  making  a  fine  record 
in  numerous  cases  of  the  first  rank.  Subsequently  he  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  Mr.  Garvan 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  under  Alien 
Property  Custodian  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  now  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  capacity  Mr.  Garvan  traced  and  took  over 
for  the  Government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
which  alien  enemies  held  in  America,  much  of  which  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  or  disguised.  Recently,  when  Mr.  Palmer  became  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Garvan  succeeded  him  as  custodian. 

Mr.  Garvan  lives  at  903  Park  Avenue,  and  has  offices  at  115 
Broadway  and  110  West  Forty-second  Street.  He  married  Miss 
Mabel  Brady,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Anthony  N.  Brady.  They  have 
four  children.  Mr.  Garvan  is  one  of  the  youngest  deans  Fordham 
ever  selected.  He  is  in  the  early  forties. 
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Sergeant  Richard  T.  C.  Martin,  Company  D,  311th  Infantry, 
who  was  graduated  from  Fordham  Prep  in  T6,  died  at  Evacuation 
Hospital  No.  12,  September  24,  1918,  from  wounds  received  in  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  St.  Mihiel  sector. 

On  September  23  Sergeant  Martin  was  helping  to  hold  the  first 
line  at  St.  Mihiel  with  his  platoon.  At  11  p.  m.  the  Germans  be¬ 
gan  a  heavy  barrage,  which  lasted  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  day. 
One  of  the  first  shells  wounded  Sergeant  Martin  and  killed  or 
wounded  five  of  his  companions.  So  badly  was  he  wounded  that 
both  legs  were  amputated,  and,  unable  to  stand  the  shock  and  loss 
of  blood,  he  gave  up  his  life  at  1.05  p.  m.  on  September  24.  His 
body  lies  in  the  American  cemetery  at  Menil-la-Tours,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Toul. 

Peter  Comerford,  ’92,  long  remembered  by  reason  of  his  foot¬ 
ball  prowess  in  the  days  of  Jack  Ramsay,  Sam  Ferguson  and  Mike 
Sweeney,  has  returned  to  Ireland  to  reside  there  permanently. 

His  new  address  is  Dunnamaggin,  County  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
where  he  has  bought  a  small  estate. 

On  March  31  several  members  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  landed 
at  Newport  News  on  their  way  to  New  York  from  France.  Among 
them  were:  St.  Joseph  Nunan,  ex-’18;  Frank  Gargan,  TO,  ex-coach 
of  football  and  baseball  at  Fordham;  Joe  Baxter,  ex-’19,  and  Wel- 
ton  Percy,  ex-’19.  The  last  three  men  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  bravery  in  action.  They  worked  constantly  for  seventy-two 
hours  under  a  very  heavy  fire  rescuing  the  wounded. 

Henry  Amy,  T6,  ex-manager  of  the  Fordham  tennis  team,  now 
a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  77th  Division,  writes  that  he  expects  to 
arrive  home  with  his  command  about  May  1. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES 

The  Contest  Committee  of  the  Debating  Society  has  arranged 
two  debates  for  the  intercollegiate  teams.  The  first  team,  consisting 
of  Denis  Q.  Blake,  Arthur  J.  Donohue,  Paul  T.  O’Keefe  and  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  O’Mara,  alternate,  all  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  will 
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meet  Boston  College,  May  14.  Fordham  will  uphold  the  negative 
side  of  the  question :  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prohibit  immigration  for  a  period  of  four  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  terms.  The  scene  of  the  debate  is,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing,  a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  second  team  will  meet  Cathedral  College  at  Fordham,  May 
7.  The  members  of  the  second  team  are:  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’20; 
Henry  F.  Lawrence,  ’22;  Raymond  Macaulay,  ’22,  and  Arthur  A. 
Weglein,  ’22,  alternate.  The  question  is  undecided. 

A  thletics 

FORDHAM ,  5;  CATHEDRAL,  o 

N  a  rather  listless  and  one-sided  game,  the  Varsity  nine 
defeated  Cathedral,  on  April  2,  in  the  first  game  of  the 
season.  The  score  was  5 — 0. 

Cathedral  produced  a  surprise  in  the  person  of  one 
who  seemed  a  bit  too  good  for  his  team.  His  fine  efforts 
were  more  than  overcome  by  the  poor  support  he  received. 

The  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  game  was  the  pitching  of 
Tim  MacNamara,  a  freshman  from  the  wilds  of  Massachusetts.  Tim 
had  heretofore  shown  a  great  deal  of  stuff  in  practice,  but  his  per¬ 
formance  against  Cathedral  was  even  better  than  was  expected. 

In  five  innings  only  sixteen  men  faced  him.  The  only  man  to 
reach  first  got  there  on  an  error.  Ten  opponents  walked  up  to  the 
plate  and  back  to  the  bench — whiffed!  Not  so  bad,  say  we.  Wait 
till  Timmy  gets  going! 

Fordham  tallied  twice  in  the  opening  inning.  Schoenberg  singled 
to  left.  Frisch  hit  to  Bergen  who  dropped  the  ball  and  both  hands 
were  safe.  Lefevre  got  a  scratch  hit  to  right  field  and  the  bases 
were  loaded.  Schoenberg  was  forced  at  home  on  Buckley’s  grounder 
to  Baldwin.  Corcoran’s  attempt  was  a  sharp  blow  which  Colgan 
fumbled,  and  Frisch  tallied.  McLaughlin  fanned.  Eustace  walked, 
forcing  in  Lefevre.  Sweetland  ended  the  trouble  by  grounding  out 
to  Rieger. 

In  the  fifth  inning  Schoenberg  walked  to  start  off.  Frisch  then 
poled  one  to  deep  left  center.  Bergen  was  playing  away  out  of  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  he  was  near  what  would  have  normally  been  a  home 
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run.  After  a  series  of  gymnastic  gyrations  beyond  the  descriptive 
power  of  a  mere  pencil,  Bergen  came  up  for  air  with  the  ball  clutched 
tightly  in  his  right  hand.  So  amazing  was  the  catch  that  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Mr.  Klem  were  fooled,  and  it  was  only  after  ten  minutes’ 
argument  that  he  reversed  his  decision. 

Captain  Bill  Finn  went  in  the  box  in  the  sixth  inning  and  held 
the  visitors  at  bay,  striking  out  five  and  allowing  only  three  hits. 

The  score : 


FORDHAM  CATHEDRAL 


AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

Schoenberg,  rf . .  . 

...1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Baldwin,  3b. . . . 

. 4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Halloran,  rf . 

...2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rieger,  ss . 

Davitt,  lb . 

. 4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

...3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

. 3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

,...4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

O’Brien,  rf.... 

. 4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

...3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Colgan,  2b . 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Corcoran,  2b . 

...4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Kahn,  cf . 

. 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McLaughlin  lb. . . 

...3 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Bergen,  If . 

. 2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Eustace,  If . 

...3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Corrigan,  c.... 

. 3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

...4 

0 

0 

IS 

1 

0 

Boyle,  p . 

. 3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

McNamara,  p. . . . 

...2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Finn,  p . 

...2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Totals . 

.  .31 

5 

7  27 

9 

2 

Totals . 

....29 

0 

3  23*12 

4 

^Berkley  out  in  fifth  inning:  hit  by  batted  ball. 


Fordham  .  2  0  0  0  0  1  2  0  x— 5 

Cathedral  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—0 


Earned  Runs — Fordham,  2.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  4;  Cathe¬ 
dral,  1.  Three-base  hit — Frisch.  Stolen  bases — Berkley,  3;  McLaughlin. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7;  Cathedral,  5.  Double  play — Bergen  to  Rieger. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Finn,  2;  off  Boyle,  2.  Struck  out  by  MacNamara,  10; 
by  Finn,  5;  by  Boyle,  4.  Hit  by  pitcher — by  Boyle  (Schoenberg).  Passed  ball 
— Corrigan.  Hits — Off  MacNamara,  0  in  5  innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Klem. 

TENNIS 

Manager  Neil  Godley,  T9,  recently  elected  manager  of  tennis, 
has  been  busily  at  work  on  the  schedule  and  has  secured  the  follow¬ 
ing  teams: 


April  12. — Cooper  Union. 

“  17. — Columbia. 

“  19.— C.  C.  N.  Y. 

“  24.— N.  Y.  U. 

“  30. — Stevens  at  Hoboken. 
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May  3. — Yale  at  New  Haven. 

“  10. — Rutgers  at  New  Brunswick. 

“  21. — Stevens. 

“  31.— Tufts. 

There  are  several  open  dates,  and  Manager  Godley  expects  to 
get  some  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  vicinity  to  fill  up  these  gaps. 
Owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  to  arrange  a  long  list  of  matches, 
the  manager  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  work  he  has  done. 

The  Fordham  courts,  which  are  superior  to  any  clay  courts  in 
the  city,  will  be  open  to  the  students  soon.  Membership  in  the  Ten¬ 
nis  Association,  which  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  using  the 
courts,  is  $1.50  per  season.  Only  members  are  allowed  to  play. 

Candidates  will  be  called  for  soon  by  Captain  Taylor;  in  fact 
as  soon  as  the  courts  are  ready.  An  elimination  process  will  be  gone 
through,  which  will  ensure  every  one  a  fair  chance,  and  the  team 
the  best  players. 
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The  Atheist 

MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN,  ’ 20 

HE  Temple  of  Man  was  a  cube  of  whiteness  on  a  plot  of 
green.  It  was  built  in  the  sepulchral  architecture  of  a 
tomb,  a  symbol  of  the  atheists  who  designed  it,  that  God 
was  dead.  A  single  light  in  the  tower  cast  a  circular 
sanctuary  of  radiance  around  it,  as  though  this  brilliant  circumfer¬ 
ence  hemmed  in  all  that  was  true,  and  pushed  all  that  was  not  into 
the  shadows  beyond. 

Carrara  stepped  through  the  doorway,  and  walked  down  a  path 
that,  on  account  of  its  straightness,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
radius  of  this  circle  of  light.  A  second  or  two  later  and  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  shadows. 

He  walked  along,  absorbed  in  thought. 

Carrara  was  an  atheist,  and  he  could  never  quite  forget  that  he 
was.  Atheism  meant  more  to  him  than  religion  means  to  most  men. 
He  lived  it  during  the  day,  and  dreamed  it  during  the  night.  He 
harangued  the  public  on  the  street-comers  and  delivered  lectures  at 
the  Temple  of  Man.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  watch  the 
awe  and  wonderment  in  the  eyes  of  his  audience  when  he  shouted: 
“There  is  no  God!” 

Carrara  paused.  Opposite  him  the  cross  on  St.  Peter’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  stretched  itself  out  against  the  Roman  sky.  Suddenly  his  eyes 
became  two  points  of  fire  and  his  face  flushed  red,  as  though  trans¬ 
mitting  the  red  madness  of  his  soul.  In  a  frenzy  of  anger  he  shook 
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his  fist  at  the  cross  that  looked  so  calm  and  so  quiet  there  in  the 
moonlight.  He  turned  away,  his  face  suffused  with  a  fanaticism 
that  was  close  to  agony. 

It  was  one  of  those  spring  Sundays  when  peace  and  calm  seem 
to  permeate  even  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  was  kind  and  smiling, 
and  caressed  your  cheek  with  those  warm  kisses  that  are  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  lips  ever  administered.  The  birds  loaded  the  air  with 
their  melodies.  The  sky  was  a  blue  and  white  awning,  gently  un¬ 
rolled  over  the  city. 

And  yet  Carrara  frowned.  He  was  standing  opposite  the  cathe¬ 
dral  again,  and  the  peace  and  calmness  that  he  sensed  all  about  irri¬ 
tated  him.  The  chimes  in  the  cathedral  struck  the  noon  hour  in  a 
harmony  of  fluffy  notes  that  danced  off  into  the  sunshine. 

He  entered  the  cathedral  door,  his  hat  still  on  his  head.  Mass 
was  going  on.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  happiness  and  tranquility  was 
even  more  apparent  here.  The  huge  canopy  of  stonework  that 
stretched  into  purple  shadows  overhead  awed  him  a  little.  Soft 
violet  and  blue  light  filtered  in  through  saint-stained  windows  and 
seemed  to  blend  in  with  the  softness  of  the  low  music.  The  little 
red  lamp  shone  quietly  amid  a  background  of  glowing  candle  flames 
that  threw  a  sort  of  sacred  lustre  over  the  high  altar.  A  deep,  round 
note  floated  from  somewhere  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  heads  of  the 
people  bent  low. 

Everything  was  still,  very  still,  and  the  shadows  above  the  altar 
seemed  to  be  moving,  as  though  stirred  by  angelic  wings.  .  .  . 

For  a  brief  second  Carrara  felt  as  if  he  should  kneel  down  or 
take  off  his  hat.  But  then  his  eye  flashed  again,  and  he  tiptoed  down 
the  center  aisle.  Then  three  slow,  almost  divine  notes  struck  his 
ear.  But  he  was  at  the  altar-rail  now,  and  he  turned.  Row  after 
row  of  bowed  heads  met  his  gaze,  and  he  sneered.  Then  his  voice 
rang  out  and  shattered  the  wonderful  holiness  of  that  silence. 

“Fools !”  he  shouted.  “Blind  fools  !” 

A  hundred  startled  faces  looked  up  at  the  wild-eyed  figure  at 
the  altar-rail,  who  dared  to  stand  in  the  very  shadow  of  God  with 
his  hat  on  his  defiant  head.  He  smiled  at  the  wonder  in  their  eyes, 
as  though  that  wonder  were  incense  to  his  nostrils.  He  felt  a  strange 
exhilaration  in  producing  consternation  in  the  souls  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  people. 
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“Fools,  who  still  believe  in  a  God!  Here  I  am  on  the  very 
altar-steps  of  your  so-called  God,  blaspheming  Him  with  all  the  de¬ 
fiance  of  which  man  is  capable.  And  yet  I  live — I  live!  I  tell  you 
every  second  that  I  breathe  is  a  proof  that  there  is  no  God.  Oh, 
fools  !” 

Three  more  of  those  deep  notes  sounded  behind  him,  and  once 
again  the  heads  of  the  people  bent  low,  and  all  was  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  once  more. 

“Fools  !”  he  screeched  at  the  bowed  heads  as  he  made  for  a  side 
exit.  “Fools!  Fools!  Fools!” 

The  door  slammed  behind  him,  and  he  was  gone.  .  .  .  And 
the  little  red  lamp  shone  quietly  amid  a  background  of  glowing  can¬ 
dle  flames  that  threw  a  sort  of  sacred  lustre  over  the  high  altar. 

Some  weeks  later  Carrara,  led  on  by  his  insatiable  desire  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  proofs  that  there  was  no  God,  entered  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Callista  alone.  His  electric  torch  cut  a  swath  of  light  ahead  of  him 
and  searched  into  the  crevices  of  the  age-old  walls,  as  though  by  its 
brilliance  alone  it  could  force  their  secrets  from  the  cold  stone  and 
mud. 

Carrara  wandered  down  this  passageway  of  the  dead,  past  al¬ 
tars  and  shrines  and  grottos,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  On 
either  side,  in  shelf-like  symmetry,  were  graves — graves  of  men  who 
died  because  they  believed  in  God. 

“Fools  !”  he  muttered.  “Blind - ” 

He  stumbled  and  fell.  His  torch  broke  and  the  blackness  of 
hell  surrounded  him.  He  groped  his  way  blindly  in  a  wild  panic  of 
fear,  his  hands  seeking  the  slimy  contours  of  the  grave-lined  walls. 

Little  jets  of  flame  stabbed  his  eyeballs  and  a  terrible  Something 
— he  couldn’t  distinguish  whether  it  was  ice  or  fire — enveloped  him 
in  the  chilled  heat  of  fear.  Strange  sighings  and  whisperings  came 
to  his  ears,  and  fantastic  Shapes  conjured  themselves  up  before  his 
startled  imagination.  He  felt  suffocated,  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
tunnel  seemed  to  be  crushing  him,  and  his  sides  heaved  as  if  he  were 
actually  supporting  their  weight.  The  blackness,  too,  seemed  heavy, 
as  though  it  were  loaded  with  threatening  spectres.  He  could  almost 
feel  their  fingers  at  his  throat.  He  tried  to  calm  himself,  to  shake 
off  that  sensation  of  suffocation  by  repeating  to  himself:  “There  is 
no  God!”  But  the  words  suddenly  became  meaningless,  like  the 
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monody  of  dripping  water.  He  staggered  on,  his  feverish  hands  still 
feeling  out  the  blind  way  ahead. 

For  a  few  lustrum-like  seconds  he  plunged  onward  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  escape  those  hideous  Things  behind  him.  Then  the  pas¬ 
sageway  seemed  to  widen  and  he  stepped  forward  eagerly.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  relief  he  had  hoped  for  with  the  walls  further  removed, 
the  torture  of  being  crushed  by  that  weightless  weight  became  more 
acute.  A  narrow  stairway  into  a  blackness  that  was  almost  brilliant 
sunk  into  the  earth  at  his  feet. 

Carrara  descended  and  each  short  step  down  required  as  much 
of  an  effort  as  climbing  a  mile.  He  didn’t  know  what  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  those  stone  stairs;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  felt  that  he  was 
approaching  the  crisis  of  his  life.  His  foot  struck  a  smooth  surface 
and  he  knew  he  had  reached  the  bottom. 

He  stood  still.  His  eyes  began  to  see  through  the  darkness,  at 
first  indistinctly  and  then  more  clearly,  just  as  though  the  blackness 
were  receding  from  him. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  an  underground  chapel.  Its  vaulted  roof 
was  lost  in  the  shadows;  in  fact  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  roof 
and  that  this  opaqueness  stretched  upward  indefinitely  to  the  very 
heavens.  There  was  a  crude  altar  built  over  a  sepulchre.  The  walls 
were  piled  high  with  stone  coffins,  and  here  and  there  little  spots  of 
white  gleamed  on  the  floor,  where  the  bones  of  some  martyr  lay 
exposed. 

Carrara  walked  toward  the  altar,  his  hat  on  his  head.  .  .  .  He 
turned.  .  .  .  Suddenly  he  thought  of  that  day  in  the  cathedral  and 
how  he  thrilled  when  he  saw  the  wonder  and  awe  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  when  he  had  proclaimed :  “There  is  no  God  !” 

He  wanted  to  say  that  now,  and  he  tried  hard.  But  something 
within  him — whether  it  was  fear  in  the  form  of  grace,  or  grace  in 
the  form  of  fear,  he  knew  not — but  something  restrained  him. 
Somehow  his  intellect  refused  to  formulate  the  idea,  now  that  he 
was  alone,  and  there  was  no  multitude  to  startle.  In  the  cathedral 
he  had  been  brave  and  had  experienced  a  fanatical  exhilaration  in 
arousing  confusion  in  hundreds  of  living  souls;  here,  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Dead,  his  voice  was  still.  .  .  . 

He  didn’t  quite  understand  what  it  was  that  made  him  take  off 
his  hat  at  that  moment ;  it  wasn’t  his  reason — that  was  as  much  un¬ 
convinced  as  ever — it  was  something  he  couldn’t  define,  some  sense 
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of  his  soul  that  urged  him,  that  coerced  the  very  muscles  in  his 
arm,  and  which  he  could  no  more  resist  than  that  fear  which  was 
crushing  the  very  life  out  of  him.  His  soul  was  convulsed  with  a 
strange  emotion,  as  though  it  were  literally  flooded  with  light. 

And  there,  surrounded  by  the  dead,  in  that  dim,  unlit  cathedral 
of  darkness,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed.  .  .  . 


St.  Helena 

BARREN  isle  surrounded  by  the  sea, 

Worn  by  the  waters  of  a  thousand  years, 

Where  storm  and  desolation  reign  supreme 

Upon  the  graves  of  long-lost  hopes  and  fears. 

His  empire  now  is  but  a  tiny  rock. 

His  court,  the  garrison  of  hostile  men. 

His  palace  is  a  lonely  prison  house. 

His  thoughts  are  of  the  things  that  might  have  been. 

To  contemplate  the  glories  that  he  knew. 

The  shouts  of  triumph  and  the  wild  acclaim 
With  which  a  nation  hailed  its  victor  king, 

To  mourn  the  sweetness  of  departed  fame. 

To  sit  and  think  of  empires  overrun. 

Of  kingdoms  conquered,  and  the  world  defied. 

To  think  upon  the  long-departed  days 
When  no  ambition  went  ungratified. 

To  ponder  on  the  millions  at  his  call. 

The  men  who  blessed  him  with  their  parting  breath, 

The  armies  mad  to  follow  such  a  chief. 

And  friends  who  fought  and  loved  unto  the  death. 

Such  thoughts  were  surely  punishment  enough. 

With  nothing  left  in  living  but  to  try 
To  drive  away  the  memories  of  years, 

To  live  in  vain  regret — and  then  to  die. 

The  storm-tossed  seas  will  still  roll  on  and  on. 

And  eat  the  rocks  with  each  great  hungry  wave. 

When  he  has  given  up  his  tired  soul, 

And  prison-island  has  become  a  grave. 

John  J.  Dillon,  '20. 


On  Small  Shops 

JOHN  C.  MacCARTHY,  ’19 


|EXT  to  spending  money  in  them,  the  most  pleasant  pas¬ 
time  is  looking  in  the  windows  of  the  stores.  For,  if 
imagination  be  powerful  enough,  we  can  have  all  the 
enjoyment  of  possession,  though  we  have  not  a  cent  to 
spend.  This  fact  is  not  sufficiently  realized  by  pestered  husbands, 
and  we  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  on  each  one  of  these  that 
he  buy  for  his  wife,  and  present  to  her  on  her  next  birthday,  a  copy 
of  Leigh  Hunt’s  “Essays,”  putting  the  bookmark  by  that  one  called 
The  Reality  of  Imagination.  For  herein  Mr.  Hunt  shows  that,  “it 
is  not  mere  words  to  say  that  he  who  goes  through  a  rich  man’s 
park  and  sees  things  in  it  which  never  bless  the  mental  eyesight  of 
the  possessor  is  richer  than  he.”  Of  course,  if  a  wife  will  be  un¬ 
reasonable  and  covetous,  she  is  apt  to  be  not  duly  grateful  when,  on 
her  return  home,  her  husband  suggests  that  if  she  would  put  a  nice 
purple  feather  and  a  green  ribbon  on  his  last  summer’s  straw  hat  it 
would  make  a  nice  spring  bonnet  for  her. 

But,  for  philosophers  like  ourselves,  what  greater  pleasure  could 
there  be  than  to  start  out  on  a  sunny  spring  day  and  walk  down  one 
of  our  beautiful  avenues  looking  into  the  windows  as  we  go  along. 
The  sights  often  rival  in  brilliance  the  most  marvelous  things  in 
nature.  What  flower  ever  sparkled  like  this  huge  jewel,  so  great  in 
size  that  it  is  like  to  the  eggs  of  crystal  laid  once  in  a  century  by 
that  fabulous  bird  of  pure  gold?  No — we  must  correct  ourselves. 
It  is  not  their  uncommon  beauty  that  fascinates  us — so  much  glass 
scattered  about  and  labeled  jewels  would  make  our  eyes  distend 
equally — but  the  magnificent  visions  they  fill  the  mind  with  of  East¬ 
ern  potentates  with  flashing  turbans  and  jeweled  scimitars,  of  Sar- 
danapalus  and  Soliman,  of  Tyre  and  Babylon.  Next  door  is  a  flor¬ 
ist’s,  a  welcome  oasis,  for  it  brings  to  the  city  all  the  tender  green, 
all  the  vivid  splashed  color,  all  the  delicate  forms  of  the  country; 
but,  to  us  beholding  them,  scentless — like  a  bird  stricken  dumb — and, 
therefore,  suggesting  some  enchantment  that  might  expectedly  van¬ 
ish,  like  the  works  of  Merlin.  Almost  rivaling  the  florist’s  in  beauty 
is  the  hatter’s,  not  the  men’s — there  is  no  great  pleasure  in  looking 
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at  a  window ful  of  black  and  tan  headgear  whose  infinitesimal  vari¬ 
ations  in  style  it  would  require  the  eye  of  a  dandy  to  distinguish,  but 
the  women’s.  It  is  unmanly  to  be  seen  lingering  here,  but  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  stopping  for  a  moment  to  wonder  at  the  astonishing 
creations,  some  of  them  even  crowned,  like  Ceres  of  old,  with 
wreaths  of  vegetables,  in  which  a  beet  often  delightfully  rivals  in  size 
a  pumpkin.  We  like,  also,  to  fit  to  each  one  the  beautiful  face  that 
belongs  there  in  place  of  the  brass  knob  or  wooden  visage  that  now 
has  that  place  of  honor.  In  the  shoe  store  next  door,  however,  it 
would  be  a  profitless  task  for  even  Dickens,  as  he  once  did  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  Street,  to  fit  visionary  feet  and  legs  into  the  boots  displayed 
there,  for  he  would  get  a  set  of  characters  differing  from  one  an¬ 
other  no  more  than  the  many  images  of  one  man  seen  through  a 
prism. 

The  windows  of  the  art  dealers  are  not,  as  they  should  be,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  enjoyment;  for,  in  place  of  a  profusion  of  quaint 
and  grotesque  things,  among  which  the  eye  could  rummage  for  half 
an  hour  and  still  be  startled  by  the  multitude  of  new  things  which 
seem  constantly  springing  out,  there  are  only  one  or  two  dirty  drab 
jugs,  or  a  tattered  rug,  saved  only  from  the  ashcan  by  the  magic 
name  “Ispahan,”  or  a  single  picture,  the  name  of  whose  painter  you 
strain  your  eyes  in  vain  trying  to  decipher,  and  end  by  leaving  in 
irritation.  We  will  modestly  turn  the  head  and  watch  the  passing 
vehicles  when  we  pass  those  places  wherein  are  so  unblushingly  dis¬ 
played  stockings  and  other  things,  and  stop  at  a  bookstore.  Possibly 
among  the  ancient  and  unusual  books  are  some  of  those  old  Bibles, 
with  a  heavy  iron  chain  attached,  supposed  to  prove,  we  don’t  doubt, 
that  amusing  legend  of  how  the  Church  kept  the  Bibles  locked  up,  so 
none  of  the  common  people  could  read  them;  or  there  are  old  books 
which  strangely  forecast  or  solve  present  problems ;  or  there  are  un¬ 
usual  and  beautiful  bindings,  each  one  looking  as  if  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  casket,  like  a  rare  and  precious  jewel. 

But  it  is  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  more  elegant 
stores  will  be  drawing  their  shades  and  closing,  so  we  will  go  down 
among  those  other  shops  to  the  east  and  west,  for  the  day  of  these 
only  starts  when  the  day  of  the  others  finishes.  These  seem  kept 
out  of  the  more  aristocratic  district  by  the  Elevated  as  by  a  Chinese 
Wall,  but  they  multiply  in  its  shadows  like  the  poor  families  in  the 
shadows  of  the  tenements  above  them,  and  they  make  daring  inroads 
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towards  these  richer  lands  whenever  they  have  the  Elevated  to  shel¬ 
ter  them,  as  on  Forty-second  Street.  Besides,  we  never  liked  these 
exclusive  shops  overmuch,  because,  and  this  is  no  slight  reason,  they 
are  exclusive  only  of  those  who  have  no  money,  and  you  can  only 
look  in  their  windows.  But  in  a  less  pretentious  neighborhood  we 
can  go  into  any  store,  if  we  have  only  so  much  as  a  dime  sheathed 
in  our  pocket,  armed  with  the  power  of  being  able  to  command,  if 
it  is  only  a  pair  of  shoestrings  or  a  can  of  beans.  Moreover,  every¬ 
thing  about  them  is  so  soft,  the  carpets  and  the  hangings  on  the 
walls,  and  the  cushions  and  the  lights  and  the  men  clerks  and  every¬ 
thing  but  the  eyes,  and  they  are  hard,  and  that  is  a  sign  of  degen¬ 
eracy.  The  ways  are  a  perversion  of  nature,  and  all  such  say  decay. 

This  soft  aestheticism  is  seen  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this: 
that  the  only  stores  which  are  not  present,  at  least  in  some  degree 
in  the  more  expensive  places,  are  the  butcher  shops.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  to  be  hardy  all  men  must  eat  meat,  because  they  mustn’t. 
But  if  a  man  delights  in  eating  his  ox,  then  he  should  delight  also 
in  doing  that  much  less  barbarous  thing :  going  out  and  killing  it — 
and  not  as  a  sportsman,  but  as  a  slaughterer.  But  that  leads  to  too 
long  a  digression.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  butcher’s  is 
not  a  place  to  linger.  The  overgrown  boy  (the  perennial  rival  of 
the  hero  in  the  English  stories  of  a  century  ago)  and  the  red- faced 
butcher  himself  are  jolly  enough,  especially  if  he  is  chopping  up 
meat  with  the  rhythmical  tattoo  of  thudding  drums,  seeming  all  the 
while  as  if  he  were  doing  it  only  for  our  special  amusement.  But 
the  only  association  the  butcher’s  brings  up  in  our  mind  is  that 
story  of  the  wicked  magician  who,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  bar¬ 
ber’s  fifth  brother — a  butcher  who  was  angry  when  the  new  coins 
of  the  magician  turned  back  to  withered  leaves — made  all  the  people 
think  that  they  saw  human  carcasses  hanging  on  his  hooks,  instead 
of  the  bodies  of  beasts  that  were  really  there. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  small  stores  are  the  ice-cream  parlors, 
parlors  in  truth  even  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods,  with  their  mar¬ 
ble  fountains,  their  tiled  floors,  their  sparkling  glasses  and  mirrors, 
tastefully  decorated  with  pink  castles  sketched  in  with  soap,  their 
shining  nickels  and  brasses,  and  their  gleaming  lights,  the  whole 
presenting  a  dazzling  picture  of  gaiety  and  festivity,  without  parallel. 
For  here  it  is  that  the  romantic  swain  takes  his  lady-love  after  the 
movies  are  out,  and  woos  her  to  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  mechanical 
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piano;  here  on  Sunday  afternoons  are  the  gay  parties  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  held.  Dropping  into  dusty  statistics  for  a  moment,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  all  such  stores  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  Sci¬ 
ence  has  advanced  many  ingenious  theories  to  account  for  this 
fact,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  them  here  (and  useless, 
too,  for  they  are,  as  usual,  silly).  Whether  that  demoniacal  con¬ 
fectioner  who  put  poison  in  his  lollipops  had  his  store  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street,  and  his  brothers  have  a  consequent  instinctive 
aversion  to  that  quarter  of  the  compass,  even  the  most  exhaustive 
histories  do  not  specify,  and  the  mystery  still  remains  triumphant; 
but  we  think  we  shall  sooner  find  a  church  on  a  dunghill  than  a 
candy-store  facing  the  setting  sun. 

Only  slightly  below  the  confectioners’  in  attractiveness  are  the 
bakeries,  which  appeal  not  only  to  the  material,  but  to  the  spiritual 
in  man,  which  satisfy  his  appetites  with  their  delightful  cakes  and 
buns;  but  which  also  stir  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  aesthetic 
nature  by  those  marvelous  triumphs  of  the  baker’s  art — those  cakes 
surmounted  by  a  whole  bridal  party,  or  by  a  stunted  lighthouse  that 
through  red  windows  blinks  over  the  frozen  billows  a  warning  to  a 
gilt  boat  holding  a  man  half  as  large  as  the  lighthouse  itself,  such  a 
huge  man  as  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  ancient  maps. 

Next  comes  the  grocery-stores.  What  we  like  about  them  is 
that  they  have  the  good  old  staples,  none  of  your  exotic  softening 
dainties  made  to  tempt  the  palate  of  weaklings,  such  as  caviare,  or 
— or — (we  do  not  regret  to  say  that  we  know  no  other  of  those 
abominations),  but  good  old  potatoes  and  canned  tomatoes.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  these  stores  are  all  alike,  dark  usually  and  dirty  often,  but 
always  sanitary.  For,  as  the  grocer  assured  his  customer  when  she 
protested  against  him  mixing  soap  and  bread  and  potatoes  and  crack¬ 
ers  indiscriminately  in  the  same  bag:  “Joims?  There’s  no  joims 
here,  lady.  I  sweep  them  out  every  morning.”  And  his  tone  boded 
ill  for  any  germ  daring  enough  to  poke  its  head  out  while  he  was 
looking.  Germs,  indeed ! 

In  a  grocery-store  we  settled  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
any  commercial  rivalry  among  these  stores ;  for  we  had  seen  none, 
except  of  the  department  stores,  and  we  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  either  the  laws  of  competition  were  not  universal,  or  that 
all  the  shop-keepers  were  secretly  living  under  a  communistic  form 
of  government.  But  this  was  only  on  the  surface,  as  you  shall  see. 
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There  was  a  grocer  who  for  long  years  had  been  alone  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  then  there  was  opened  across  the  way  a  competing  store. 
To  the  eye,  the  first  grocer  nourished  no  bitterness,  he  was  all  smiles 
when  the  man  across  the  way  came  in  for  a  dozen  cakes  of  soap  or 
pound  of  sugar  (himself  being  out  of  stock  at  the  time),  but  in¬ 
wardly  he  must  have  been  seething.  For  he  broke  out  in  incoherent 
triumph  on  a  sign  advertising  animal  crackers  or  something  of  the 
sort,  a  sign  which  must  have  amazed  the  readers  and  made  them 
tap  their  heads  when  they  read:  “Just  Look!  lc.  (Ha-ha!  Good¬ 
bye.)  With  Soap!”  on  the  placard  that  appeared  in  the  window 
when  the  competitor  moved  away. 

Being  a  man,  we  have  mentioned  the  food  stores  before  the 
clothing  shops,  but  we  will  hasten  to  remedy  that  now.  We  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  enter  the  stores  selling  women’s  apparel, 
but  we  have  often  gazed  into  their  windows  and  watched  the  en¬ 
gaging  figures  set  up  to  display  the  latest  styles,  wondering  all  the 
time  how  they  could  continue  to  smile  so  sweetly  with  their  feet 
tightly  buttoned  up  in  iron  shoes,  or  with  their  rosy,  waxen  cheeks 
breaking  out  into  unhealthy  white  splotches,  as  is  sometimes  seen. 
And  we  think  of  those  in  the  hectic  whirl  of  society  who  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  smile  though  their  hearts  be  breaking.  Somewhat  allied  to 
these  are  the  button-and-thread  stores,  and  in  them  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  problem:  how,  on  the  small  sales  of  five  cents’  worth  of 
tape,  or  a  package  of  pins,  does  the  proprietor  pay  the  rent  and  sup¬ 
port  himself?  And  this  is  especially  to  be  wondered  at,  because 
whatever  time  of  the  day  you  go  in,  there  are  no  other  customers 
present  but  only  the  proprietor,  and  he  is  reading  the  newspaper. 
It  is  a  mighty  mystery  to  rival  that  of  the  contradictory  properties 
of  ether. 

But  we  will  stop  the  list  here.  For,  were  we  to  continue  on  the 
catalogue  of  stores,  including  every  variety  and  then  painstakingly 
searching  out  the  peculiar  and  unique  shops,  such  as  that  one  which 
sells  only  underwear  for  abnormally  fat  men,  Sig  Klein’s,  we  think 
it  is,  or  the  Two-Pole  barber  shop,  or  that  restaurant  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  make  its  patrons  plump,  but  which  we  suspect  of  making 
them  dropsical;  for,  in  the  seven  weeks  of  their  growth,  only  the 
stomach  increases  in  size,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  sign — you 
would  be  a  good  deal  wearier  than  you  are  now,  and  that  possibly 
is  weary  enough.  So  we  will  conclude. 


“  The  Dirge  of  Death” 


MOANING,  melancholy  breeze 
Whines  through  the  trees! 

It  chants  the  dirge  of  Death, 

And  pants  the  scourge  of  Death! 

Wild  winds  rave  wrathfully  this  eve. 

And  seek  to  vent  their  fury  on  my  graven  granite  slab, — 

To  desecrate  my  sole  memorial. 

For  on  that  monument,  grief  chipped  a  word,  a  year. 

And,  last,  its  fond  adieu: — 

Its  reverential  “In  Memoriam.” 

O  corse !  O  food  for  slime  that  once  was  I ! 

That  once  for  temporary,  transient  boon. 

Staked,  risked  and  lost  forever. 

Tossed  to  the  flames,  eternal  gift  from  Heav’n! 

What  vain  uncompromising  vanity  in  man 
To  dream  the  Penalty  Supreme  evadable! 

How  ache  these  flesh-stripped  limbs,  these  pale,  parched  lips — 
How  pines  this  mould’ ring  heart  for  one  caress, 

One  tender  kiss  from  her — my  babe,  my  own. 

It  seems  I  see  her,  feel  her  in  these  arms  again. 

And  list  unto  that  prattling  incoherent  way. 

As,  nestling  near,  she  sparkles  in  youth’s  radiant  innocence. 

I  fondle, — lull  her  on  to  drowsy  dreams — 

I  lay  me  down  to  sleep —  —  — 

And  keep  my  soul  no  more. 

I  pass! — to  realms  unspeakable,  unknown. 

With  anguish  sore,  a  gathering  forlorn 
And  doubting,  in  its  unavailing  misery. 

Stands  ling’ringly  and  longing  to  afford 

These  base  reliquiae  some  few,  last  decent  obsequies. 

Give  ear,  O  Breath!  I  prithee  enter. 

And  rejoice  this  tenement  of  clay ! 

Soul!  occupy,  as  on  that  faint,  dim  day 
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Of  birth  long  years  ago. 

Thy  mortal,  palpitating  domicile! 

Beseech  thee,  fly  hence  to  my  ghastly  bosom! 

Come,  move  my  shriven  frame! 

Make  flow  again  the  blood  long  clotted  in  these  veins! 
Send  me  forth  beyond  this  silent  acre! 

Suffer  me  and  mine  to  realize  once  more 
Thy  living  bond  of  union,  life  and  love! 

A  moaning,  melancholy  breeze 
Whines  through  the  trees! 

It  chants  the  dirge  of  Death, 

And  pants  the  scourge  of  Death! 

The  very  blades  of  greening  grass  o’erhead 
Lay  lashed  and  thrashed  to  pulp 
Beneath  the  slaught  of  wind 
That  Nature’s  wanton  ire  unleashed 
Upon  her  own  unwaking  peace, 

A  wreath  of  faded  fern  and  withered  vine, — 

(’Twas  on  some  mound  in  loving  mem’ry  placed) — 
Resisting  not,  but  reeling  whither  blown, 

Obeys  the  dictates  of  the  storm, — 

Careens  in  menace  ’gainst  my  sentry-stone, — 

And  pays  this  elemental  raid  its  homage  due ! 

Yet,  through  it  all,  the  lonely  slab  stands  guard! 

Drear  clouds  disperse  before  auroral  dawn! 

Spent  gales  retreat  unto  their  cypresses! 

The  yard  of  tombs  resumes  its  pall.  But,  hush ! 

A  sigh,  a  sob,  a  mournful  plaint  draws  nigh, 

A  slow,  soft  footfall  on  the  intervening  turf ! 

Alas!  Some  worldly-weary,  weeping  woman 
Comes  with  offerings  of  mute,  lone  elegy 
At  daybreak  hour 

Beside  the  sodded  gateway  to  her  all! 

Some  weeping  woman? 

Nay,  stay! 

Her  pious  eyes  seem  sealed  with  sorrow, — 

Streaked  with  every  furrow  of  the  years ! 
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Her  frail,  dilapidated  dignity  is  stooped 

In  silent  testimony  to  the  penitential  gravity  of  Age! — 

And  soon  must  waste,  along  the  way  of  flesh. 

Into  its  scurvy,  stenching,  suffocating  sepulchre! 

Her  tott’ring,  falt’ring  gait  bespeaks  existence 
To  have  held  naught  else  save  tears, 

And  tears.  She  sheds  them  now  and  kneels. 

But,  hold !  her  reverent  head  is  bowed  no  other  place 
Than  at  the  foot  of  my  sarcophagus! 

My  dust  she  thus  laments! 

And  through  the  trend  of  Time  I  peer,  and  recognize: — 
My  child! 

O  God !  Why  art  so  sweet  to  one  who  has  so  sinned  ? 

My  child.  But  now  she  genuflects  above 
A  poor  old  broken  woman. 

But  yesterday  I  fostered  in  these  arms 
My  new-born  babe  and  kissed  her, — worshipping. 

Ah!  to-day,  dear  Lord! 

Thy  mercy  sends  her  back  to  bear  the  cross 
And  lets  my  rotting  pupils  feast  on  hers. 

To-morrow,  King!  to-morrow. 

Grant  unending,  everlasting  tryst  to  me  and  to  my  own! 

T o-morrow,  King ! 

O  Breath,  forever  flown,  away! 

Seek  not  to  recreate  vitality  in  this: — 

Thy  former  palpitating  domicile. 

Beseech  thee, — spurn  my  ghastly  bosom ! 

Soul !  retain  thy  presence  where  thou  art — 

Molest  me  not! 

Death  lends  inviolable  refuge  to  her  own 
When  all  the  gifts  in  life,  so  dear 
As  mine  to  me,  are  vanished. 

Leave  me  content  to  serve  as  fagot-forage. 

In  this  tainted  mortuary  winding  sheet! 

To-morrow  or  the  next  dawn  on  the  next, — 

Perpetual  communion  with  my  own ! 

Till  then! —  —  — 

Dull  darkness  and  the  wind ! 
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A  moaning,  melancholy  breeze 
Whines  through  the  trees! 

It  chants  the  dirge  of  Death, 

And  pants  the  scourge  of  Death ! 

Will  Tmss  O'Sullivan,  '20. 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

DENIS  QUINN  BLAKE,  ’19 

MONG  the  many  far-reaching  effects  of  the  distorted 
teachings  of  a  profligate  friar,  four  hundred  years  ago, 
is  the  fact  that  Catholicity  alone  to-day  has  a  true  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  Mother  of  God.  Since  Mary  seemed  so 
much  contained  in  the  soul  of  the  old  Church,  Protestant  innovators 
sought  to  do  away  with  her  and  denounced  her  “worship”  as  idol¬ 
atrous.  Huguenots  in  France  broke  the  heads  off  her  statues;  else¬ 
where  her  name  was  treated  with  as  little  respect  as  the  passion  of 
the  particular  “reformer”  dictated  at  the  time;  veneration  of  Our 
Lady  became,  in  short,  a  Popish  abomination.  Later  Protestantism 
either  went  further  into  revilings  or  cooled  into  skeptical  derision. 
“Where  Mary  comes  in,  Jesus  Christ  goes  out”  became  the  dogma 
of  the  anti-dogmatic  Protestants.  And  thus  it  is  to-day.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  either  to  ignore  or  look  askance  at  her  whom  Wordsworth 
called  “our  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast” — and  be  it  added  that 
Wordsworth  stood  alone  in  that  opinion  among  the  Protestants  of 
his  day. 

It  is  regrettable  that  some  who  could  do  much  to  still  the  voice 
lifted  in  disparagement  of  Mary  prefer  “not  to  argue  on  religious 
matters”  or  “to  avoid  bitterness,”  and  therefore  allow  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  shift  them  from  their  great  point  of  strength;  but  in  every 
great  cause  there  must  always  be  some  laggards.  The  spread  of  de¬ 
votion  to  Mary  is  surely  a  great  cause  and  since  this  devotion  is 
everywhere  symbolic  of  true  Catholicity,  Catholics  everywhere  spring 
to  defend  Mary’s  exalted  position  in  the  Church.  An  answer  is 
necessary  and  an  answer  is  forthcoming,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
objector  be.  If  you  tell  him  that  Mary  is  honored  because  of  her 
sinlessness,  he  will  tell  you  that  is  too  theoretical;  if  you  tell  him 
that  Mary  has  great  power  in  Heaven  and  that  God  is  ever  willing 
to  please  her,  he  will  probably  flatly  deny  it.  But  it  can  be  proved. 
Talk  is  cheap,  and  denials  are  easily  made,  but  what  is  the  objector 
to  say  when  he  faces  that  which  stuns  even  his  imagination?  He 
can  only  stand  transfixed  with  astonishment  when  he  observes  won¬ 
ders  that  the  greatest  depths  of  non-Catholic  learning  cannot  fathom 
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and  that  the  puny  findings  of  the  world’s  whole  scientific  history  are 
immeasurably  at  a  loss  to  explain — the  great  works  wrought  at  the 
shrine  of  Notre  Dame  des  Lourdes. 

Lourdes  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  the  world.  Imagine  a 
town  where  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous  is  of  everyday  occur¬ 
rence,  a  town  alive  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with  hymns  and 
processions,  and  over  all  and  in  all  a  feeling  of  the  tremendous 
power  and  kindness  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  Catholic  has  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  Lourdes ;  he  recognizes  the  Mother  of 
Mercy  and  the  fact  that  “science  cannot  explain  it”  does  not  trouble 
him.  But  Lourdes  is  inexplicable  to  those  that  will  not  see,  as 
whom,  the  proverb  tells  us,  there  are  none  so  blind.  Its  incredible 
happenings  are  steel  facts  and  cannot  be  glibly  talked  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  When  a  sick  man  has  been  given  up  by  physicians  as  hope¬ 
less,  when  all  the  researches  of  medicine  cannot  alleviate  his  suf¬ 
ferings  one  whit,  and  when  he  is  then  cured  at  Lourdes  in  an  in¬ 
stant  by  the  touch  of  a  little  cold  water  admittedly  possessing  no 
medicinal  properties,  the  incident  cannot  be  scoffingly  thrown  aside. 
It  must  be  explained.  To  admit  a  miracle,  particularly  a  miracle 
where  the  honor  must  grace  the  Virgin,  the  non-Catholic  objector 
can  never  be  willing.  So  he  must  seek  another  answer,  though 
none  is  to  be  found.  Hence  the  peculiar  paradox  of  scientists  com¬ 
ing  to  the  most  unscientific  conclusions  and  of  ardent  material¬ 
ists  inventing  theories  that  postulate  the  soul  their  authors  deny. 
Lourdes,  in  truth,  is  extraordinary. 

The  world  does  not  know  Lourdes  and  Our  Lady  as  it  should 
know  them,  for  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  away  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Lourdes  have  often  deliberately  misinterpreted  the  facts.  A 
study  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  would  be  a  revelation  to  the  average 
man.  And  so,  before  we  give  the  true  history  of  Lourdes,  we  wish 
to  show  what  those  who  do  not  know  are  taught  to  believe  Lourdes 
is.  Hillaire  Belloc  has  summed  up  the  impression  of  the  facts  of 
Lourdes  that  we  would  gain  from  the  British  press ;  elsewhere  it  is 
the  same.  This  is  his  summary : 

“A  number  of  people  belonging  to  a  certain  sect,  called  Catho¬ 
lics,  frequent  a  town  under  the  Pyrenees,  where,  under  the  influence 
of  very  strong  emotion,  there  are  produced  certain  effects  upon  them 
such  as  strong  emotion  will  produce:  the  nervous  are  less  nervous 
.  .  .  and,  in  general,  men  and  women  under  the  influence  of  a  vio- 
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lent  emotion  discover  aptitudes  abnormal  to  their  daily  powers,  just 
as  they  will  discover  such  abnormal  aptitudes  under  any  other  great 
strain  or  shock.  This  superstition  is  commoner  with  peasants  than 
with  townsfolk.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  it  is  fostered  by  those  who  can 
profit  by  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  dignity.  The  priests 
of  the  sect  naturally  foster  the  allusion  and  accentuate  the  abnormal 
mental  conditions  of  those  who  come  to  be  ‘cured.’  They  claim  as 
‘miraculous’  cures  what  are  often  temporary  phenomena  and  always 
phenomena  of  suggestion.” 

And  this,  he  says,  is  in  no  wise  exaggerated.  We  make  no  refu¬ 
tation  of  it,  for  the  reader  can  easily  see  how  absurd  it  stands 
against  the  real  facts. 

The  history  of  Lourdes  is  interesting  and  enlightening ;  though 
it  is  a  simple  enough  story  in  a  way,  still  none  could  be  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  It  began,  as  we  consider  it,  in  1858,  when  Lourdes 
was  practically  unknown  and  perhaps  slightly  more  picturesque  in 
outward  aspect  than  it  is  to-day ;  it  never  was  noted  for  natural 
scenery,  and  growth  has  not  changed  matters  in  that  regard.  The 
early  history  of  Lourdes  is  the  story  of  the  eighteen  apparitions  of 
Our  Lady  to  little  Bernadette  Soubirous. 

Bernadette  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  gentle  of  face,  dressed 
very  plainly  in  calico,  but  with  clothes  spotlessly  clean;  if  anything 
rather  below  the  average  intelligence  of  children  of  her  age.  In  the 
language  of  to-day,  she  was  “dull”  and  unable  even  to  read;  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  child  of  little  or  no  imagination  makes  vain,  from 
the  beginning,  talk  of  her  having  wonderful  hallucinations.  After 
the  manner  of  pastoral  France,  she  had  been  tending  sheep  for  a 
woman  in  a  neighboring  district,  when  her  father — an  old  moun¬ 
taineer — called  her  home  to  prepare  for  her  First  Communion. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1858,  a  cold,  dark  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  Bernadette  and  her  sister,  Toinette,  were  sent  to  gather  fire¬ 
wood.  With  them  went  a  neighboring  little  girl  and  friend,  Jeanne 
Abadie.  Finding  little  wood  in  the  usual  places  nearer  home,  they 
walked  far  out  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  called  the  Gave, 
to  where  the  great  hill,  Massabielle,  slopes  steep  and  sharp  to  the 
level  of  the  town.  There  was  a  cave  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  at 
a  short  distance  the  Gave  flowed  past  it.  Farther  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gave  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  wood  strewn  along 
the  bank;  Jeanne  and  Toinette  crossed  over  on  stones,  but  Berna- 
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dette,  who  was  not  strong  and  was  afraid  of  the  cold  water,  was 
unable  to  follow. 

Then  it  was  that  Mary  appeared  to  her  and  started  the  great 
work  of  Lourdes.  The  child  heard  a  great  noise,  like  the  coming 
of  a  storm.  Frightened  for  the  moment,  she  looked  over  toward 
the  grotto.  In  the  midst  of  the  cave  was  a  cloud  of  golden  color, 
and  then  "a  beautiful  young  lady  appeared,”  as  she  told  it,  and 
beckoned  to  her.  Scarce  knowing  why,  but  no  longer  frightened, 
Bernadette  took  her  rosary  and  knelt.  Just  as  she  finished  her 
rosary,  Our  Lady  disappeared.  When  the  others  were  asked  had 
they  seen  anything,  their  reply  was  that  they  had  noticed  nothing 
unusual.  The  child  then  told  her  sister  of  the  Lady  who  wore  a 
white  gown  with  a  blue  girdle.  Her  sister  in  turn  told  her  mother, 
who  was  greatly  disturbed  and  immediately  said  that  she  should  not 
go  again  to  Massabielle. 

But,  after  entreaties  by  her  sister  and  Jeanne,  the  three,  ac¬ 
companied  by  others,  set  out  again  on  the  following  Sunday.  As 
they  approached  the  grotto,  Our  Lady  was  awaiting  her,  and  the 
others  heard  Bernadette  exclaim:  “There  she  is!”  She  knelt;  her 
face  became  radiant;  she  no  longer  noticed  her  companions.  So 
long  did  she  remain  that  way  that  her  friends  were  frightened. 
They  could  not  awaken  her  from  her  trance;  finally  they  sought  the 
aid  of  the  miller’s  son,  a  sturdy  young  man,  who  carried  the  girl, 
rigid  and  unconscious,  to  the  neighboring  mill.  There  she  became 
herself  again,  but  her  mother  decided  sternly  against  Massabielle  in 
the  future. 

Mary’s  third  apparition  to  the  little  girl  took  place  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18th.  Two  very  holy  and  devout  ladies  persuaded  the  unwilling 
mother  to  allow  them  to  go  with  Bernadette  to  the  grotto.  One  of 
them,  with  a  practicality  almost  humorous,  brought  along  pen  and 
paper  with  which  the  vision  might  write.  Our  Lady  smilingly  shook 
her  head  when  Bernadette  held  these  out  to  her  and  requested  that 
she  write  her  name. 

“What  I  have  to  tell  you  I  do  not  need  to  write,”  she  said; 
and  history  has  amply  borne  out  that  statement. 

Bernadette  was  then  asked  to  come  every  day  for  two  weeks,  a 
promise  which  she  gave  willingly,  and  she  looked  forward  each  day 
with  joy  for  the  apparition. 

On  the  19th  she  went  with  her  mother  and  aunt,  and  again  went 
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into  an  ecstasy.  Every  day  then,  until  the  4th  of  March,  found  her 
going  regularly  to  the  grotto  for  a  short  time  each  day,  living  in 
the  rest  of  the  while  the  life  of  a  normal  little  girl.  She  came  to  be 
known  as  “the  saint,”  and  each  day  about  five  hundred  people  fol¬ 
lowed  her ;  but  she  felt  no  embarrassment,  seeming  not  to  notice 
them. 

But  these  days  were  not  uneventful.  On  February  21st  “the 
Lady  looked  sad.”  Bernadette  called  her  “the  Lady;”  she  thought 
her  to  be  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  as  yet  she  had  not  been  told  her 
name.  “Pray  for  sinners”  was  the  message  that  Mary  gave  her  on 
that  day,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great  purpose  of  Lourdes,  the 
awakening  of  repentance.  On  this  day,  also,  as  she  prayed,  Dr. 
Dozous  felt  her  pulse — and  found  it  normal.  Such  is  the  “violent 
emotion”  of  those  who  come  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

It  was  on  this  day,  too,  that  the  civil  authorities  took  a  hand  in 
the  matter.  M.  Jacomet,  Prefect  of  Police,  interviewed  the  girl  and 
asked  her  questions  as  to  who  and  what  the  apparition  was.  Berna¬ 
dette  could  not  say;  she  only  knew  that  “the  Lady  was  real  and 
alive.”  He  next  attempted  to  confuse  her  on  the  statements  she  had 
made,  but  Bernadette  quietly  corrected  his  misleading  remarks  and 
was  absolutely  certain  of  her  facts.  So  the  Prefect  took  to  threat¬ 
ening  :  as  her  father  was  in  municipal  employ,  it  might  mean  trouble 
for  him  if  she  continued  her  visits.  But  Bernadette  had  promised. 
The  outcome  was  that  her  father  forbade  her  going  again  to  Massa- 
bielle. 

But,  on  returning  from  school  the  following  day,  she  found 
something  struggling  against  her;  she  was  met  as  by  a  wall.  The 
thought  came  to  her  that  the  Lady  wanted  her,  and,  no  longer  mas¬ 
ter  of  her  steps,  she  found  herself  again  praying  by  the  grotto, 
though  on  this  day  Mary  did  not  appear  to  her.  But  her  parents 
concluded  that  there  must  be  some  grave  reason  for  her  apparent 
disobedience;  they  were  no  longer  certain  of  “imaginations;”  con¬ 
sequently  the  ban  on  Massabielle  was  perforce  lifted. 

Apparitions  of  tremendous  importance,  in  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  events,  were  near  at  hand.  On  the  23d  and  24th,  Our  Lady 
again  stood  before  the  enraptured  girl.  But  she  was  sorrowful;  on 
the  latter  day  Bernadette  arose  from  her  prayer  weeping,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  people  gathered  about,  called  out:  “Penance!  Penance!” 

The  next  day,  the  25th,  was  the  great  day  of  the  origin  of  the 
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miraculous  fountain.  All  the  cures  of  the  sacred  water  were  to  fol¬ 
low  from  that  day,  and  Mary  had  chosen  her  humble  child  to  lead 
forth  the  stream  which  would  alleviate  so  much  pain  and  bring  such 
glory  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

“Drink  of  the  fountain  and  wash  in  it,”  the  Lady  of  the  Grotto 
directed  Bernadette. 

Bernadette  turned  toward  the  Gave,  but  was  corrected  by  the 
voice  of  Mary  calling:  “Not  the  Gave,  the  fountain.” 

Bernadette  looked  about  uncertainly ;  then,  at  a  glance  from  “the 
Lady,”  she  scratched  the  dust  at  her  feet.  A  few  muddy  drops  ap¬ 
peared  where  no  one  in  the  town  had  ever  suspected  there  was 
water;  she  drank,  and,  as  more  water  trickled  forth,  she  washed  in 
it.  The  vision  meanwhile  disappeared.  The  following  day  the  water 
became  a  real  spring;  in  a  few  days  it  was  a  stream.  To-day  it 
produces  thousands  of  gallons  daily,  a  great  miraculous  flow  derived 
from  a  tiny  trickle. 

On  the  27th  Bernadette  appeared  before  the  Abbe  Peyramale, 
the  parish  priest.  Mary  had  said  to  her: 

“Tell  the  priests  that  my  wish  is  that  a  chapel  should  be  built 
by  the  fountain  and  that  processions  should  be  made  to  this  place.” 

This  she  repeated  to  the  priest,  saying  that  the  Lady  of  the 
Grotto  had  spoken  thus  to  her.  The  priest,  who,  according  to  theory, 
should  have  “fostered  the  allusion,”  was  very  impatient.  He  would 
have  no  dealings  with  folk  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  Bernadette 
must  find  out  who  the  Lady  was.  The  girl  did  as  directed,  but  Our 
Lady  only  shook  her  head  when  questioned.  On  March  2d  Berna¬ 
dette  was  back  again  before  Abbe  Peyramale,  repeating  the  request 
for  a  chapel  and  processions ;  the  priest  curtly  asked  to  have  a  rose 
bloom  (in  early  March!)  on  the  bush  in  the  grotto  before  he  should 
take  any  account  of  the  vision’s  words. 

This  requested  wonder  did  not  take  place,  but  things  far  more 
remarkable  did  occur.  If  the  town  had  been  astonished  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fountain,  it  was  astounded  now.  Louis  Bouriette,  a 
stone  cutter,  had  been  injured  twenty  years  before,  and,  as  a  result, 
was  practically  blind.  Hearing  of  the  apparitions  and  of  the  foun¬ 
tain,  he  had  hopes  of  a  cure  and  accordingly  went  to  Massabielle. 
There  he  bathed  his  eyes  in  the  water  of  the  fountain  and  was  in¬ 
stantly  cured.  Then,  going  before  Dr.  Dozous  to  be  examined,  the 
doctor  opened  his  records  to  that  particular  case;  Bouriette  then 
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read:  “Bouriette  suffers  from  incurable  amaurosis  and  he  will  never 
be  better.”  It  was  Our  Lady’s  first  great  act  of  mercy  at  Lourdes. 

Others  followed.  A  man  with  a  paralyzed  hand  dipped  the 
member  into  the  water,  and  its  use  was  immediately  restored.  A 
mother  had  a  weak,  wasted  child  who  was  dying;  in  desperation  she 
trusted  everything  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  flung  the  little  boy  into 
the  ice-cold  water  of  the  fountain — an  act,  as  the  doctor  said,  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  all  experience  and  reason.  And  the  child,  who 
had  never  before  been  able  to  walk,  was  made  healthy  in  an  instant, 
without  convalescence. 

When  such  amazing  events  had  taken  place,  it  was  quite  natu¬ 
ral  that  fifteen  thousand  people  should  follow  Bernadette  to  Massa- 
bielle  on  the  4th  of  March.  In  the  midst  of  the  large  gathering  she 
merely  knelt  and  prayed. 

The  apparitions  ceased  for  a  time,  though  every  day  the  little 
girl  went  to  pray  before  the  grotto.  March  25th  came,  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation,  a  great  day  in  Lourdes  and  in  the  history  of 
Lourdes,  for  it  was  the  day  on  which  Our  Lady  announced  to  the 
child  who  she  was.  Pious  hands  had  arranged  in  the  cave  a  little 
chapel  with  a  statue,  and  on  this  morning  Bernadette  found  Our 
Lady  standing  again  before  her. 

As  the  child  said  her  rosary,  it  occurred  to  her  to  ask  the  Lady’s 
name.  The  idea  obsessed  her,  and  she  finally  asked,  but  Mary  only 
shook  her  head.  Bernadette  persisted ;  she  asked  a  second  time,  and 
then  a  third,  and  Our  Lady  answered  her. 

“I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception,”  she  said,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  apparition  was  on  April  7th.  Bernadette  always  held 
a  lighted  candle  as  she  prayed,  and  on  this  day,  as  she  crossed  her 
hands  over  her  rosary,  the  flame  licked  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
crowd  that  was  gathered  looked  on  in  silent  astonishment  as  the  fire 
made  no  effect  upon  her  hand.  For  half  an  hour  this  continued,  and 
the  skin  showed  no  sign  of  a  burn,  nor  did  Bernadette  notice  the 
position  of  the  candle.  After  she  had  arisen  from  prayer,  Dr.  Do- 
zous  took  the  candle  from  her,  and,  as  though  accidentally,  touched 
the  flame  to  her  hand.  Bernadette  quickly  withdrew  it,  exclaiming : 

“You  are  burning  me!” 

The  good  people  of  Lourdes  no  longer  had  any  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  Bernadette’s  apparitions.  It  was  easy  enough  to  talk  of 
hallucinations;  but  hallucinations  could  not  suspend  the  scientific 
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fact  that  fire  burns.  And,  moreover,  with  extraordinary  cures  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  the  water  was  chemically  analyzed  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  as  follows :  It  does  not  contain  any  substance  which  would 
contribute  to  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  the  water;  it  can  be  drunk 
without  any  ill  effects. 

The  civil  authorities  were  worried.  M.  Jacomet,  “in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  religion,”  decided  it  was  necessary  to  “put  a  stop  to  the  de¬ 
plorable  happenings  at  Massabielle.”  Accordingly,  the  grotto  was 
boarded  up;  to  go  to  the  base  of  Massabielle  was  trespassing;  access 
to  the  holy  stream  was  denied  to  all,  under  pain  of  prosecution.  It 
was  not  until  the  5th  of  October  that,  by  the  intervention  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III.,  these  outrageous  acts  were  countermanded. 

Our  Lady  appeared  to  Bernadette  but  once  more,  and  that  only 
to  say  good-bye.  It  was  on  July  16th,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Bernadette  could  only  kneel  at  a  distance  and  peer 
through  the  boards  into  the  grotto,  where  Mary  smiled  gently  upon 
her  prayers. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Bernadette  was  very  uneventful.  On 
July  29th,  1866,  she  entered  the  Convent  of  St.  Gildard  at  Nevers 
and  became  Sister  Mary  Bernard.  As  a  nun  she  never  attained  to 
any  mental  brilliance,  but  was  known  for  her  gentleness  in  caring  for 
children  and  nursing  the  sick.  Asthma,  with  which  she  was  troubled 
from  childhood,  kept  her  constantly  weak  and  she  died  April  16th, 
1879. 

It  seems  odd  that  thus  far  the  central  figure  in  the  story  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  is  not  Our  Lady,  but  Bernadette.  Perhaps  Our 
Lady  willed  that  it  should  seem  so.  Yet  Bernadette  was  only  the 
instrument  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  great  Mother  of  God, 
and  the  wonders  of  Lourdes  flowed  not  from  the  little  girl  who  ap¬ 
parently  put  them  into  effect,  but  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  who 
ordered  them.  And  in  time  the  chapel  appeared  and  the  processions 
and  penance. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  held  aloof  for  a  long  time,  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  reported  miracles  of  Lourdes.  But, 
in  the  face  of  cure  after  cure  of  persons  declared  incurable,  this 
state  of  affairs  could  not  long  continue.  The  facts  were  thoroughly 
investigated  and  a  decision  was  made.  We  quote  from  the  pastoral 
letter  of  Mgr.  Laurence,  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  1862 : 

“Thanks  be  to  God  Almighty!  ....  He  desires  that,  in  our 
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Diocese  of  Tarbes,  a  new  sanctuary  should  rise  to  the  glory  of  Mary. 
And  what  instrument  has  He  made  use  of  to  communicate  His  mer¬ 
ciful  designs?  One  which  would  be  the  very  weakest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world — a  child  of  fourteeen  years,  Bernadette  Soubirous,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  a  poor  family  of  Lourdes.  .  .  . 

“We  have  consulted  the  commission,  made  up  of  pious,  learned 
and  experienced  priests,  who  have  examined  facts,  questioned  the 
little  girl,  weighed  and  deliberated  concerning  all.  We  have  also  in¬ 
voked  the  authority  of  science,  and  remain  firmly  convinced  that  the 
apparition  was  supernatural  and  divine,  and,  consequently,  that  what 
Bernadette  saw  was  really  and  truly  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

“Having  invoked  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  assistance 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we  have  declared  and  hereby  declare  as 
follows  : 

“Art.  1.  We  decide  that  the  Immaculate  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
God,  really  did  appear  to  Bernadette  Soubirous,  on  the  eleventh  of 
February,  1858,  and  on  several  days  following,  altogether  eighteen 
times,  in  the  Massabielle  Grotto,  near  the  town  of  Lourdes.  .  .  . 

“Art.  2.  We  authorize  in  our  diocese  the  veneration  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  .  .  . 

“Art.  3.  In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
several  times  expressed  during  her  apparitions,  we  propose  to  build 
a  shrine  on  the  site  of  the  grotto,  which  has  now  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes.  .  .  .” 

In  this  same  pastoral  the  Bishop  also  speaks  thus : 

“The  apparitions  have  now  ceased,  but  the  throng  continues. 
Pilgrims  come  from  distant  lands.  Every  age  and  rank  and  condi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  seen  kneeling  before  the  grotto.  What  sentiment  moves 
these  countless  visitors  ?  Ah !  they  come  to  the  grotto  to  implore 
the  special  help  of  the  Immaculate  Mary.  They  prove  by  their 
recollected  mien  that  they  breathe  the  divine  atmosphere  which  sur¬ 
rounds  these  hallowed  rocks,  already  famous.  Christian  souls  are 
strengthened  in  virtue;  men  frozen  up  by  indifference  are  brought 
back  to  the  practise  of  religion;  hardened  sinners  are  reconciled  to 
God  when  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  been  invoked  in  their  behalf. 
These  wonders  of  grace,  which  are  complete  and  lasting,  can  have 
no  author  save  God.  Do  they  not  strikingly  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
apparitions  ?” 
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Even  to-day  this  would  be  an  excellent  description  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  side  of  Lourdes.  Mary  asked  for  penance,  and,  though  not  the 
most  externally  striking,  penance  in  the  eyes  of  God  is  the  greatest 
thing  at  Lourdes.  Only  a  fraction  of  those  who  come  to  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  are  in  need  of  bodily  cure,  but  all  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
penance,  save  perhaps  a  few  curious  tourists,  and  even  they  undergo 
a  period  of  serious  reflection  at  the  incredible  spectacle  they  witness. 
Mary’s  aim  of  penance  is  realized ;  penance  is  the  result  of  the  won¬ 
derful  mercy  of  Our  Lady,  and,  since  this  mercy  is  mainly  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  extraordinary  physical  cures,  these  must  be  examined. 

Ever  since  Bouriette  bathed  his  eyes  in  the  fountain,  year  after 
year  has  witnessed  miraculous  cures  of  diseases  and  deformities  of 
all  kinds,  of  cases  often  called  incurable.  Cures  of  every  variety 
have  been  instantaneous ;  organs  have  been  restored  to  health,  bones 
healed,  paralysis  removed;  nervous  sicknesses  have  been  dispelled, 
though  the  records  of  these  are  not  stressed  because  of  the  possi¬ 
bility,  however  remote,  that  strong  emotion  might  have  led  to  the 
cure.  When  a  deformed  cripple  arrives  at  Lourdes,  he  presents  him¬ 
self  for  examination;  his  injuries  are  noted  and  their  results;  it  is 
seen  that  medicine  or  surgery  can  do  nothing  for  him;  his  case  is 
recorded  as  being  incurable  by  the  knowledge  of  science.  He  re¬ 
turns  a  few  hours  later,  absolutely  cured  and  in  perfect  health.  He 
has  not  discovered  any  new  and  marvelous  scientific  remedy ;  he  has 
simply  put  his  faith  in  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  been  rewarded  with 
a  miraculous  cure. 

One  very  famous  case  was  that  of  Marie  Bailley.  She  had  had 
consumption  since  she  was  a  child  of  thirteen,  and  after  some  years 
complications  set  in;  seven  years  later,  in  1902,  she  determined  to 
go  to  Lourdes,  thinking  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  help  her.  At  home 
they  said  that  “she  had  no  lungs;”  after  a  journey  that  proved  a 
great  strain  upon  her  weak  condition,  she  arrived  at  Lourdes  dying. 
Scarce  alive  she  was  taken  to  the  “Piscines,”  through  which  flows 
the  miraculous  stream.  Her  face  was  touched  with  a  little  of  the 
holy  water,  and  she  was  instantly,  miraculously  restored  to  perfect 
health.  Mary  had  given  her  a  new  set  of  lungs.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
science  gasps  at  Lourdes  ? 

The  cures  are  undoubted  facts.  If  they  are  miracles,  then  all 
honor  to  God  and  to  Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  And  if  Mary 
works  such  wonders,  why  is  it  that  the  whole  world  does  not  realize 
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her  power  and  seek  her  assistance?  It  is  because  the  miracles  are 
not  admitted  as  such.  There  has  been  continually  an  opposition  to 
anything  of  the  supernatural  at  Lourdes.  But,  in  order  to  deny  the 
supernatural,  a  natural  explanation  must  be  supplied.  Several  have 
been  advanced,  most  of  them  vague  and  more  or  less  absurd. 

When  miracles  first  began  to  take  place  at  Lourdes,  avowed  free 
thinkers,  with  never  a  suspicion  that  the  miraculous  was  to  be  of  so 
continuous  a  nature,  thought  that  denial  and  ridicule  would  answer 
the  remarkable  happenings  observed.  They  began  with  denying  the 
existence  of  the  fountain ;  yet  the  fountain  refused  to  dry  up  and 
disappear.  They  then  denied  that  any  true  cures  had  been  effected ; 
but  the  denial  did  not  send  those  cured  back  to  their  state  of  afflic¬ 
tion.  They  spoke  of  hallucinations,  but  the  cure  of  incurables  and 
the  growing  stack  of  unused  crutches  did  not  bear  this  out.  Next 
the  water  was  said  to  contain  curative  properties ;  chemical  analysis 
said  that  it  had  none,  but  this  persisted  somewhat  until  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  many  were  cured  before  they  had  even  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain.  This  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  matter,  and  an 
entirely  new  explanation  had  to  be  found. 

The  favorite  then  brought  forth  was  “suggestion.”  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  nervous  diseases,  suggestion  might 
effect  a  cure.  But  that  suggestion  could  cure  an  organic  trouble  is 
a  most  unscientific  supposition.  It  is  easy  enough  to  speak  of  sug¬ 
gestion  at  a  distance;  but,  when  one  is  present  and  beholds  a  great 
miracle,  the  emptiness  of  such  a  groundless  explanation  is  painfully 
apparent,  even  to  the  one  who  holds  to  it.  Can  suggestion  supply 
half  an  inch  of  bone  to  a  shattered  leg,  as  it  has  been  supplied  at 
Lourdes,  and  that  instantaneously?  Yet  the  extraordinary  part  of 
the  attempt  to  show  that  scientists  have  proved  the  cures  of  Lourdes 
due  to  suggestion  is  the  fact  that  scientists  who  have  honestly  studied 
Lourdes  hold  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  great  majority  of  such  of 
them  as  are  non-Catholics  frankly  admit  that  they  cannot  explain  the 
cures;  but  they  laugh  at  the  idea  that  suggestion  could  accomplish 
them. 

Driven  to  the  wall,  pursued  by  defiant  facts,  the  objectors  have 
sought  other  explanations.  They  no  longer,  as  in  the  beginning,  de¬ 
ride  Lourdes  and  Mary,  for  they  are  now  on  the  defensive  and  are 
being  themselves  derided  by  the  strength  of  the  miracles  performed 
at  the  shrine.  But  their  last  act  would  be  to  admit  a  miracle ;  there- 
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fore,  starting  with  the  assumption  that  everything  is  nature,  they 
conclude  that  everything  that  happens  must  be  natural.  So  they  say 
that  the  cures  of  Lourdes  are  phenomena  depending  on  an  unknown 
law  of  nature  which  science  cannot  at  present  explain,  but  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  time.  Father  Benson  spoke  thus  of  them: 

“If  they  saw  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  glory,  they  would  always 
say  that  at  present  science  cannot  account  for  the  phenomena  of  a 
luminous  body  apparently  seated  upon  a  throne,  but  no  doubt  it  will 
do  so  in  the  course  of  time.  Nothing  but  the  Last  Judgment  could 
convince  such  persons.  Even  when  the  trumpet  sounds,  I  believe 
that  some  of  them,  when  they  have  recovered  from  their  first  aston¬ 
ishment,  will  make  remarks  about  aural  phenomena.” 

It  is  absurd  to  hold  that  some  law  of  nature  exists  that  all  sci¬ 
ence  has  failed  to  find  and  which  remained  for  a  little  ignorant  girl 
to  discover;  that  this  law  should  act  only  at  Lourdes  and  only  for 
the  benefit  of  Catholics,  who  refuse  to  believe  in  its  existence. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  postulate  an  unknown  law  which  would 
contradict  the  known  laws  of  nature.  Growth  in  organic  tissues  is 
from  tiny  protoplasm  to  tiny  protoplasm ;  of  very  necessity  the  pro¬ 
cess  requires  time.  To  say  that  there  is  a  natural  means  which 
could  instantly  accomplish  the  restoring  of  injured  or  diseased  tissue 
is  to  deny  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  already  know  them.  If,  then, 
there  can  be  no  natural  means  of  instantly  producing  cures,  then 
their  cause  must  be  supernatural,  and  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  that  the  cures  are  miraculous  and  performed  by 
God.  And  if  they  are  performed  by  God  it  is  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  so  devotion  to  Mary  is  good  and  ought  to  be  spread, 
since  God  has  sanctioned  it.  Since  Mary,  then,  should  be  honored, 
Catholicity  is  right  and  non-Catholicity  wrong. 

The  devotion  to  Mary  at  Lourdes  and  the  miraculous  cures  ac¬ 
complished  at  her  shrine  bespeak  unanswerably  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Beside  it  Protestantism  is  made  to  appear  an  in¬ 
sipid  sham.  Mary  at  Lourdes  has  done  much  for  the  spread  of 
Catholicity,  coming  as  her  suppliants  do  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Lourdes  has  been  called  the  vindication  of  France;  in  the  national 
pilgrimage  each  year  people  of  wealth  and  position,  whom  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  consider  as  bent  only  on  worldly  goods,  willingly 
take  part  even  to  the  extent  of  carrying  the  litters  of  the  sick.  The 
piety  of  Lourdes  is  especially  attested  to  by  the  one  million  Com- 
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munions  made  there  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Conversions,  too,  are  a 
daily  occurrence.  Lourdes  is  one  great  living  miracle. 

If  only  the  world  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
Lourdes,  an  unlimited  amount  of  good  might  ensue — to  ponder  on 
Lourdes :  the  town,  the  apparitions,  the  grotto,  the  fountain,  the 
Basilica,  the  sick,  the  processions,  the  numberless  pilgrims,  the  hymns 
and  prayers,  the  miraculous  cures  and  everywhere  a  splendid  devo¬ 
tion  to  Mary.  Lourdes  seems  like  a  newly-formed  relic  of  the  Ages 
of  Faith.  It  is  a  place  of  true  religion,  and  has  no  room  for  material¬ 
istic  modern  theories ;  all  its  wonders  must  be  traced  back  to  Mary, 
with  whose  name  the  name  of  Lourdes  will  ever  be  associated.  What 
are  we  to  say  is  the  meaning  of  Lourdes?  The  answer  could  occupy 
a  volume ;  yet  it  may  be  as  well  made  in  a  single  sentence.  Lourdes 
is  Our  Lady. 


Desire 

ESIRE  is  king  in  a  populous  land, 

Where  the  children  of  Folly  play: 

And  will-o’-wisp,  at  the  king’s  command. 
Ever  dreaming  life  away. 

The  coin  he  mints  is  vain  regret 

Out  of  hearts  that  sigh  after  toys; 

And  dazzling  bright  is  his  coronet 
With  jewels  of  empty  joys. 

’Tis  best  to  count  your  dreams  at  night 
And  cash  them  in  Heaven’s  gold, 

Or  mark  the  cost,  in  Heavenly  light, 

Of  the  sorrows  the  heart  may  hold. 

The  soul  speaks  best  when  even’s  pall 
Has  masked  the  light  of  day. 

And  tells  her  Maker,  her  God,  her  All : 
I’ve  toil’d  for  Thee,  e’en  in  play. 


Harold  J.  Keough,  '21. 


Profiteering 

JOSEPH  L.  HOEY,  21 

years  a  social  sore  has  been  growing,  and  the  war 
has  brought  it  to  a  head.  It  has  given  anarchism,  social¬ 
ism,  Bolshevism  an  excuse  for  their  existence.  It  has 
thrived  especially  in  America,  and  America  has  provided 
a  name — profiteering. 

Profiteering  is  the  most  prevalent,  the  most  oppressive,  and  the 
most  frequently  condoned  crime  of  the  day.  The  footpad,  the  sec¬ 
ond-story  man,  the  penny  snatcher  are  sentenced  to  long  terms  for 
their  crimes;  the  profiteer,  if  he  should  have  the  unusually  ill  luck 
to  be  caught,  pays  a  fine  so  small  that  he  could  probably  afford  to 
be  taxed  the  same  amount  every  week  and  still  have  ample  divi¬ 
dends  left  to  him.  Other  criminals  are  ostracized,  even  after  they 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes;  the  profiteer  is  accepted  into 
what  is  called  the  best  society — society  matrons  eagerly  put  their 
debutante  daughters  on  his  trail.  He  is  often  conspicuous  in  relig¬ 
ious  affairs — he  hoodwinks  ministers  (to  judge  them  charitably) 
until  they  point  him  out  to  their  flocks  as  a  model  of  industry  and 
integrity. 

Before  long  he  almost  believes  himself  an  honest  man,  and 
writes  articles  on  “Success”  for  business  schools,  telling  the  aspir¬ 
ing  youth  that  “honesty  is  the  straightest  path  to  wealth.”  Last 
summer  I  remember  having  to  typewrite  one  of  these  articles  about 
five  times  before  making  a  perfect  copy.  For  I  considered  this  a 
complacent  flattery  of  the  author — a  prominent  profiteer — of  him¬ 
self,  and  an  aspersion  on  the  members  of  my  family  who  were  not 
nearly  so  successful  as  he;  and,  therefore,  according  to  him,  not 
nearly  as  honest.  For  one  of  his  statements  was  that  the  honest 
man  is  bound  to  succeed  (success,  in  his  eyes,  meaning  wealth) — a 
bland  statement  of  absolute  falsehood  that  so  roused  my  manly  ire 
that  I  punctuated  his  article  viciously  with  the  wrong  key  at  least 
once  in  every  sentence. 

How  can  a  crook — for  that  he  is — be  so  smugly  confident  of 
his  integrity  ?  Because  he  knows  that  when  you  have  money,  in  the 
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slang  phrase,  "they  don’t  ask  you  where  you  got  it  when  you’ve  got 
it;  if  you’ve  got  it,  you’ve  got;  that’s  enough” — provided  you’ve  not 
employed  any  vulgar,  black-leg  means,  such  as  forgery  or  burglary. 

Other  criminals  seek  wealthy  victims ;  the  profiteer  preys,  most 
of  all,  on  the  poor.  As  Bunyan  would  say  of  profiteering,  were  he 
alive  to-day :  "This  is  a  kind  of  extortion ;  it  is  a  making  prey  of 
the  necessity  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  grinding  of  their  faces.”  For  the 
profiteer  is  a  hypocrite  who  prays  on  his  knees  on  Sunday,  and 
preys  on  his  neighbors  the  rest  of  the  week.  He  is  a  wolf  that 
waits  till  his  victim  is  in  distress  and  then  attacks.  A  war  or  a 
famine  makes  him  rub  his  hands  in  glee,  for  it  furnishes  him  with 
a  golden  opportunity.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  his  favorite 
defense ;  he  always  contrives  to  restrict  the  supply. 

In  other  days  extortion  was  the  privilege  of  kings.  Any  under¬ 
ling  who  attempted  to  usurp  this  power  was  promptly  punished  for 
his  presumption.  We  are  wont  to  pity  the  people  of  the  "dark  ages,” 
who,  we  believe,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rulers.  Yet,  they  were 
not  as  helpless  as  we  are.  The  guilds  furnished  them  protection 
against  royal  oppression;  and,  if  peaceful  methods  failed,  a  king 
could  be  firmly  and  more  or  less  gently  removed  by  a  timely  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  to-day  an  organization  of  the  people  such  as  the  guild  is 
wanting,  while  the  profiteers  are  well  organized. 

No  necessity  of  life  is  left  untouched,  no  victim  is  spared  by  the 
profiteer — the  Milk  Trust  has  shown  us  that.  Steadily  the  price  of 
milk  was  raised.  And  when  the  people  revolt  and  diminish  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk,  the  "law  of  supply  and  demand”  was  given  a 
second  edge,  a  new  twist  that  must  have  made  professors  of  econ¬ 
omy  blink.  The  rebellious  consumers  were  told  that  because  of  re¬ 
duced  consumption  the  price  must  be  raised  again,  that  the  supply 
so  far  exceeded  the  demand  that  to  cover  the  loss  on  what  they 
didn’t  sell  they  must  exact  a  still  higher  price  for  what  they  did. 
Finally  they  cut  off  the  supply  entirely  and  the  milk  was  fed  to 
pigs,  and  babies  starved.  It  was  a  band  of  extortioners  that  saw 
in  the  needs  of  the  suppliants  at  the  Temple  a  chance  for  excessive 
profits,  and  that  moved  our  Lord  to  anger  for  the  first  and  only 
time. 

The  War  has  been  a  mad  revel  of  profiteering.  I  have  heard 
of  one  of  these  patriots,  with  plenty  of  ambition  and  no  capital,  who 
succeeded  in  finding  someone  willing  to  risk  lending  him  two  hun- 
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dred  dollars.  Less  than  two  years  later  he  paid  it  back  with  inter¬ 
est.  He  had  invested  that  capital  over  and  over,  buying  pork  (or 
dead  horses?)  and  selling  it  to  the  Government  at  a  big  margin. 
Financiers,  seeing  the  wonderful  ability  of  the  man  in  his  choice  of 
a  victim,  gave  him  further  backing,  and  finally  he  had  cleared  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  his  capital  of  two  hundred.  Like  a 
fairy-tale,  isn’t  it?  The  good  fairy  watching  over  the  needs  of  Cin¬ 
derella — the  Government — and  springing  to  its  assistance  like  that 
other  good  fairy  who  supplied  our  men  in  France  with  what  they 
needed  at  such  extortionate  rates. 

It  is  the  profiteer  who  has  been  continually  crying  out  against 
the  broadening  powers  of  the  Government,  especially  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  strong  government  is  the 
only  protection  of  the  people;  hence,  of  true  democracy.  That  is 
what  the  capitalists  fear ;  that  is  why  they  are  so  conservative.  They 
do  not  fear  the  letter  of  the  law ;  that  they  can  easily  circumvent. 
If  a  great  trust  is  ordered  to  dissolve,  it  has  the  power,  once  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  worm,  of  being  divided  into  several  pieces,  and  still 
living  in  every  piece,  as  greedy  as  ever. 

To  try  to  balk  the  profiteers  by  specific  laws  is  like  trying  to 
seize  quicksilver  with  your  fist.  The  subterfuges  of  watered  stock, 
the  secret  transactions  and  tacit  agreements  are  beyond  the  power 
of  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  only  hope  is  to  simplify  the  law,  if 
anything,  and  broaden  the  executive  and  judicial  power.  The  hope 
of  the  much-abused  ultimate  consumer,  and  of  the  honest  business 
man  who  wants  protection  against  unfair  competition,  lies  in  able 
and  honest  executives  and  magistrates  who  will  have  full  power  to 
deal  with  the  extortioners. 

Bolshevism  and  Socialism  are  spreading;  their  rapid  growth  is 
largely  due  to  extortionate  prices  and  low  wages.  To  check  these 
doctrines  we  must  remove  their  cause.  Their  advocates  claim  that 
they  know  the  remedy  and  demand  a  trial.  If  we  want  these  doc¬ 
trines  to  be  rejected,  we  must  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain.  And  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Catholics  in  business 
and  in  law  to  find  the  remedy  for  profiteering  and  the  antidote  for 
Bolshevism. 


Arcadian  Effusions 


HENRY  F.  LAWRENCE ,  ’22 


MONG  the  few  things  in  life  which  “age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale,”  the  ambitious  exaggeration  of  young 
quill-wielders  has  won  a  primal  place.  “Time’s  effac¬ 
ing  fingers”  touch  it  not.  It  is  a  gift  which  succeeding 
generations  of  emulative,  scribbling  youngsters  zealously  guard  and 
cultivate.  Their  ideas,  even  when  writing  of  commonplaces,  assume 
a  grandeur  and  perfection  truly  enviable  to  the  unimaginative: 
everything  is  the  best,  the  most,  the  greatest,  etc.,  etc. ;  hyperbole  is 
in  its  heaven.  The  consequence  is  that  wary  readers,  profiting  by 
experience,  have  at  hand  not  the  proverbial  grain,  but  a  whole  can¬ 
ister  of  salt,  to  obviate  undue  credence  of  superlatives.  Such  pre¬ 
paredness  is  commendable,  and  we  manifest  our  respect  for  it  by 
making  these  few  introductory  remarks,  which  are  intended  to  clear 
away  any  suspicion  of  our  sincerity,  if  our  subject  lead  to  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  expression.  Yet,  after  all,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to 
ask  our  kind  readers  to  set  aside  for  the  nonce  their  salty  sedative, 
since  our  encomiums  will  adorn  a  topic  that  should  make  even  the 
blase  wax  ecstatic. 

Universal  Socialism!  that  which  was  once  seen  as  a  dream — 
that  which  we  of  this  twenty-first  century  are  experiencing  as  a 
glorious  actuality.  Providence  has  reserved  us  through  the  ages  to 
accomplish  really  worth-while  reforms,  to  be  factors,  however  small, 
in  the  epochal  progress  of  this  beneficent  century.  The  millenium: 
we  of  this  twenty-first  century  are  living  during  it!  The  Paradise 
of  Society  and  Industry:  we  of  this  twenty-first  century  are  dwell¬ 
ing  in  it!  How  the  blood  tingles  at  such  a  realization!  How  the 
dreadful  image  of  what  we  have  escaped — in  the  twentieth  century 
— makes  the  heart  beat  high  with  gratitude!  While  enjoying,  as  we 
do,  this  fructification  of  time-nourished  hope,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
forget  the  past,  to  disregard  the  study  of  such  times  as  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  whose  industrial  and  social  evils 
begot  and  fostered  the  gigantic  reform  which  has  recently  found  its 
consummation  in  universal  socialism — humanity’s  panacea. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  deprecate  any  effort  to  recall  so  utterly 
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defunct  and  impossible  a  year  as  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 
Why  obscure  a  glorious  sun  with  clouds  of  dreary  retrospection? 
This  query,  which  betrays  a  certain  selfishness,  is  not  without  a 
satisfactory  answer.  It  is  my  conviction  that  only  by  an  adequate 
comparative  study  between  the  last  century  and  this  will  the  full 
dawn  of  appreciation  break  in  upon  the  nocturnal  lukewarmness 
now  shrouding  so  many.  For  this  purpose  of  enlightenment  I  will 
shed  the  last  drop  of  my  ink.  “Let  there  be  light!”  and  so  there 
shall. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  men  had  a  set  occupation.  This  they 
pursued  throughout  their  flat  and  unprofitable  lives.  No  change,  no 
hope  of  change  lightened  the  drudgery  of  one  trade  or  profession. 
Monotony  was  the  keynote  of  the  age ;  the  only  alternative — death. 
And  this  universal  reaper  was  not  looked  at  askance  in  those  days, 
we  are  certain ;  Jerusalem  in  bondage  did  not  long  for  the  cru¬ 
saders  more  eagerly  than  that  generation  for  the  grim  Liberator. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  the  intense  sameness  of  things? — 
one  position,  one  purpose,  one  love,  the  dull,  endless  routine  of  con¬ 
jugal  relationship,  exacerbated  by  the  screeching  of  children  and 
the  harangue  of  the  ubiquitous  life-partner.  Could  a  man  so  con¬ 
ditioned  enjoy  the  spice  of  life,  or  aspire  to  longevity?  In  truth,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  Carlyle,  who  lived  under  the  same 
benighted  system,  could  have  stimulated  his  imagination  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  write  that  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life.”  He  must  have 
been  in  a  futuristic  mood,  for  what  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
variety  had  he  or  his  contemporaries  ?  Such  a  blessing  was  reserved 
for  our  own  time.  We  alone  have  tasted  it. 

My  great-great  grandfather,  who  died  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  was  a  lawyer — by  this  I  mean  a  permanent  lawyer.  Every 
morning  for  thirty  years  he  walked  through  the  same  dingy  streets 
to  the  same  dingy  office  in  the  same  dingy  building,  went  through 
the  same  grind  of  business,  shook  hands  with  the  same  run  of 
misers,  wranglers,  swindlers  and  parasites.  S-A-M-E  were  the 
four  and  only  letters  inscribed  in  his  Book  of  Life.  He  had  eight 
healthy,  obstreperous  children,  two  of  whom  promised,  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  moment,  to  follow  in  their  venerable  father’s  footsteps 
(those  which  daily  trotted  to  his  “forum”).  His  wife  survived  him. 
Despite  all  this,  his  memories  reflect  nothing  of  melancholy;  in  fact 
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he  seems  to  have  desired  to  live  on.  This  is  an  anomaly  which  has 
ever  puzzled  me — yet  here  I  can  almost  hear  an  indignant  outburst: 
“Pshaw !  man,  can’t  you  see  that  your  respected  Ancestor  was  either 
crazy  or  a  consummate  hypocrite?”  True,  the  hard  face  of  circum¬ 
stances  makes  denial  of  this  impossible.  With  all  due  reverence  to 
his  name,  and  to  be  candid,  I  fear  it  is  the  only  explanation  contain¬ 
ing  a  pinch  of  plausibility.  What  else  can  account  for  this  appar¬ 
ent  contentment  in  an  age  of  darkest  misery? 

Happily,  all  this  is  gone  and  forgotten.  Perhaps  I  should  stop 
here.  Further  particulars  might  offend  our  readers  and  defeat  our 
purpose — so  praiseworthy — of  bringing  home  to  each  and  every  one 
an  appreciation  of  the  horrible  tediousness  experienced  by  men  at 
that  time.  Reactionaries  will  arise,  as  they  already  have,  but  the 
tiresome  character  of  the  past  has  been  demonstrated  sufficiently,  I 
hope,  to  preclude  any  hearkening  to  their  forlorn  and  obsolete 
teachings.  Twentieth-century  hovels  cannot  lure  us  from  our  Ely- 
sian  Fields. 

The  ideal  mode  of  living  to-day  finds  excellent  exemplification 
in  my  own  life-history,  which  is  in  every  way  typical  and  presents 
an  attractive  study  of  present  social  conditions.  The  few  details  I 
shall  cite  should  dispel  any  apprehension  of  so-called  reform,  and 
render  tacit  thanks  to  the  great  minds  who  are  responsible  for  the 
well-nigh  preternatural  tenor  of  our  existence. 

I  was  born  in  twenty  hundred  and  fourteen,  in  high  station,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  rank  and  wealth 
could  command.  (The  appointment  to  this  splendor  had  been  re¬ 
cently  given  my  father  by  the  High  Lord  of  our  Utopia.)  But  the 
silver  spoon  had  hardly  tickled  my  palate  when  it  was  snatched 
away,  upon  the  automatic  induction  of  my  father  into  the  hod- 
carriers’  set.  His  estate,  with  his  airplanes,  submarines  and  cables 
(we  must  not  forget  that  men  of  the  past,  even  of  the  last  century, 
had  to  be  content  with  mere  automobiles  and  yachts  for  traveling — 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  that  abomination,  the  Pullman  car — and  for 
corresponding  purposes  they  were  forced  to  use  the  public  service; 
while  we  go  about  in  our  own  little  submarines  and  airplanes,  and 
wire  private  messages  from  our  homes ) — all  that  was  my  father’s, 
I  say,  went  into  the  temporary  possession  of  a  former  chauffeur. 
Thus  does  our  admirable  plan  level  all  grades,  while  it  provides  a 
distinct  and  enjoyable  novelty. 
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Passing  over  the  early  years  of  my  life,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  family,  I  reach  my  twenty-first  year — healthy, 
ambitious  and  industrious.  Having  become  a  physician  at  this  time, 
and  feeling  a  natural  aptitude  and  liking  for  the  calling,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  pursue  it.  Of  course,  according  to  our  progressive  meth¬ 
ods,  this  was  unfeasible.  A  cloth  factory  was  my  next  appointment ; 
here  the  intricate  designs  of  woolens  and  other  interesting  material 
delighted  my  soul  and  entirely  dissipated  my  slight  sorrow  at  my 
departure  from  the  doctors’  laboratory. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact — one  which  the  early  twentieth  century 
would  have  flouted — that,  regardless  of  the  succeeding  trades  and 
professions  which  claimed  my  attention  and  energies — whether  it 
was  as  judge  or  policeman,  as  Senator  or  playwright;  whether  the 
duties  of  President  called  me,  or  the  humbler  obligations  of  the 
manufacturer;  in  all  a  natural  skill  and  proficiency  marked  my  sun¬ 
dry  proceedings. 

Providence  seems  to  have  gifted  us  all  with  a  certain  divine 
spark,  for  the  vindication  of  our  almost  divine  system,  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  our  varied  avocations.  How  stupid,  how  fatuous, 
how  rash,  how  insular  were  those  pseudo-prophets  of  past  ages,  who 
derided  as  impracticable  the  God-given  Doctrines  of  Socialism ! 
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Editorials 

THE  CONTEST  AGAIN 

HIS  is  a  long  editorial,  but  it  will  pay  you  to  read  it.  With 
our  first  issue  for  this  year  we  announced  a  contest,  of¬ 
fering  prizes  for  the  best  essay,  the  best  short  story  and 
the  best  poem  submitted  to  The  Monthly  during  the 
current  year.  We  put  the  condition  of  affairs  frankly,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  look  better  than  it  was,  believing  that  where  there 
was  an  evil,  with  even  a  hope  of  remedy,  it  should  not  be  glossed 
over,  even  when  it  might  touch  our  own  prestige. 
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We  had  heard  fine  tales  of  how,  in  those  institutions  where  the 
publications  are  owned  by  the  Board  of  Editors,  and  the  profits  are 
shared  among  the  contributors,  even  the  least  promising  students 
worked  desperately  to  get  a  place  on  the  staff.  And  we  hoped  that 
some  approximation  to  this  inducement  might  have  the  same  effect 
here. 

We  started  the  contest  as  an  experiment.  If  successful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  contributions,  it  would  solve  the  editorial  problem  for  all  time. 
And  as  an  experiment  it  is  being  watched  with  interest  by  other 
editors,  the  problems  of  most  of  whom  are  the  same  as  our  own — 
for  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  even  in  Columbia,  where  they  are 
striving  to  revive  a  literary  monthly,  they  will  get  the  fifteen  hundred 
contributors  whom  the  sanguine  editor-elect  expects. 

Up  to  now  a  fair  amount  of  contributions  have  been  received, 
considering  the  usual  procrastinating  way  of  students  (God  save  the 
mark !),  but  not  enough  to  make  the  experiment  a  success.  The  con¬ 
test  does  not  close  until  the  first  of  June,  there  remains  two  weeks 
for  work.  The  usual  prize-essays  and  the  oratorical  contest  have 
been  suspended  for  this  year.  There  is  no  outside  work  to  prevent 
anyone  from  trying  for  one  of  the  prizes. 

Excluding  genius,  there  is  no  great  chasm  between  the  literary 
ability  of  any  two  men.  It  takes  fifteen  years  of  hard,  unceasing  toil, 
as  Taine,  the  great  critic,  declared,  to  develop  an  easy,  flowing  style. 
No  one  is  wholly  destitute  of  imagination  and  ideas.  The  whole 
thing  resolves  itself  into  the  will  to  work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  few  college  men,  proportionately,  ever 
even  tried  to  write  a  good  short  story,  paying  careful  attention  to  the 
search  for  material,  construction  of  plot,  development  of  character, 
progression  to  climax.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  few  men  write 
poems,  except  when  they  have  to,  and  that  then  they  are  satisfied 
with  an  approach  to  metrical  form,  approximate  rhymes  (slime  and 
shine,  for  instance)  and  the  old,  tarnished  metaphors. 

Why  not  try  a  little  work  for  a  change? 

A  NEW  HEAVEN 

Under  a  caption  peculiarly  apt,  but  whose  satire  seems  entirely 
unpremeditated — “Latest  Works  of  Fiction” — The  Times  reviews 
the  newest  book  on  psychic  research,  “Claude’s  Book,”  written  by 
his  mother.  The  book,  viewed  even  through  the  eyes  of  an  appar- 
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ently  sympathetic  critic,  is,  of  course,  drivel,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  certain  constantly  recurring  phases  of  Spiritualism. 

It  is  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  “himself,”  who  writes  an  introductory 
letter  for  the  book,  in  which  he  vouches,  so  far  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  genuineness  and  good  faith  of  the  contents. 
Now  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  himself,  under  any  circumstances,  vouching  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  contents  is  about  as  convincing  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  here  is  particularly  evident  that  glaring  fault  in  the  motive 
that  bases  all  Spiritualistic  faith :  that  they  cannot  say  that  they  know 
there  wasn’t  any  trickery  about  the  seances,  but  that  they  don’t  know 
that  there  was.  The  other  proof  for  the  truth  of  the  revelations  is 
that  the  author  had  always  been  entirely  skeptical  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  communication  with  the  “so-called  dead,”  a  proof  because 
it  is  characteristic  of  this  delightful  subject  that  anyone,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  can  be  an  authority  on  it  from  Hare,  the  inventor;  Crookes,  the 
chemist;  Wallace,  the  naturalist;  Varley,  the  physicist;  Flammarion, 
the  astronomer,  and  Doyle,  the  novelist  (with  his  profound  study — 
all  his  lifetime  since  the  war),  because  they  know  something,  down 
to  Quashy  Boo,  the  Hottentot  trance  medium,  because  she  knows 
nothing. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  which  really  deserves  little  atten¬ 
tion,  the  heaven  to  which  she  makes  her  son  go  is  an  up-to-date 
Elysian  Fields,  where  he  awoke  to  find  himself  on  the  Third  Plane 
— though  how  he  knew  he  was  on  the  Third  Plane  when  he  didn’t 
know  he  was  dead — for  he  was  later  surprised  and  despairing  of 
being  assured  that  he  was  dead,  is  an  uncleared  mystery.  After  the 
awakening  he  was  at  first  unhappy,  but  he  gradually  grew  to  like 
the  place.  Etc. 

The  most  evident  thing  in  that  whole  book,  apart  from  the 
philosophic  absurdities,  are  the  false  ideas  of  the  real  heaven,  which, 
as  the  ghost  is  made  to  say,  he  had  always  fancied  would  be  terribly 
boring,  and  where  he  had  never  had  the  smallest  desire  to  sit  on  a 
throne  and  twang  a  harp;  and  the  superb  assumption  of  uncovering 
a  little-known  truth  that  is  evidenced  in  such  words  as  these  of  the 
critic:  “Even  if  taken  as  a  mere  theory  regarding  future  life,  it  is 
extremely  interesting  in  its  presentation  of  this  earth  as  what  the 
great  poet  called  it,  ‘a  probation  place.’  ”  But  it  shows  at  least  what 
a  puny  thing  is  the  unaided  human  intellect. 
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THE  LONDON  PACT 

The  time  of  war  is  never  one  to  study  motives.  During  a  war 
the  smoke  of  conflict  obscures,  and  even  distorts  them.  And,  besides, 
it  is  unsafe.  But,  in  the  after-calm,  many  things  covered  up  are  re¬ 
vealed,  and  from  them  we  may  draw  a  lesson.  In  criticizing  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Allies  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  made  war,  there  is 
one  thing,  apparently  insignificant,  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It 
is  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Secret  Pact  of  London.  After  a  long 
list  of  the  territories  Italy  shall  have  and  of  the  gains  and  indemni¬ 
ties  in  which  she  shall  share,  we  read : 

"France,  England  and  Russia  agree  to  join  Italy  in  barring  the  Pope 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  making  peace.” 

Why?  On  the  surface  it  may  appear  merely  the  antipathy  of 
the  Italian  government  to  the  Pope,  or  a  sign  of  an  uneasy  con¬ 
science  with  regard  to  the  Papal  States.  But  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  In  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory,  with  which  in  mind 
the  treaty  was  framed,  the  Pope  would  be  powerless  to  regain  his 
temporal  possessions.  Again  then,  Why  ? 

The  Allies,  all  of  them,  as  they  said  (and  who  should  know 
better  than  they?),  entered  the  war  for  no  purpose  of  aggression,  not 
for  any  material  gains,  but  merely  to  see  justice  done.  In  fact,  as 
they  frequently  reminded  us,  they  were  Crusaders.  But,  with  purely 
humanitarian  motives,  they  did  not  need  to  fear  the  Pope,  but  rather, 
because  of  his  unique  neutrality,  should  have  welcomed  his  aid  in 
clearing  up  the  tangled  questions. 

To  adduce  a  possible  reason,  we  must  recall  the  conditions  under 
which  the  pact  was  made.  The  peacemakers  (and  blessed  be  they, 
as  the  Lord  said)  were  to  be  England,  France,  Russia  and  Italy.  The 
conference  was  to  be  a  good  old-fashioned  one  with  the  diplomacy 
entirely  among  the  flushed  victors.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
the  conditions  would  have  been,  and  whether  they  would  have  been 
even  harsher  than  the  present  ones,  where  the  lands  taken,  when  not 
seized  for  purposes  of  indemnity  or  for  racial  reasons,  are  being 
absorbed,  of  course,  because  the  German  allies  are  unfit  and  unable 
to  govern  them.  But  the  exclusion  of  the  Pope  gives  us  a  hint ;  for, 
though  the  Pope  must  at  times  use  diplomacy,  it  cannot  be  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  injustice. 

We  include  all  the  Allies  in  this  matter;  for,  though  the  treaty 
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is  one  of  concessions  to  Italy,  we  somehow  feel  that  this  article  was 
not  very  bitterly  debated  and  that  the  Italians  did  not  need  to  com¬ 
promise  some  other  to  have  this  included. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  REFORM 

In  an  ambiguous  sentence  introducing  the  Catholic  program  for 
labor  unrest,  The  Times  says: 

“The  National  Catholic  War  Council  has  issued  a  plan  of  social  recon¬ 
struction  which  is  unique  in  its  support  of  the  highly  progressive  attitude 
taken  towards  the  solution  of  present-day  industrial  problems.” 

It  is  a  puzzling  word,  that  “unique,”  and  though  it  is  easy  to 
see  slights  where  none  are  intended,  still  the  only  interpretation  that 
can  be  put  upon  it  is  that  a  progressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  is  virtually  unknown,  for  progressiveness,  radicalism  and 
worse  are  certainly  not  uncommon  in  the  world  to-day,  and  that  is 
a  common  misconception  fostered  by  the  Church’s  opposition  to 
Socialism. 

To  go  into  a  historical  review  of  the  social  work  of  the  Church 
is  more  than  we  can  do  in  the  compass  of  an  editorial.  But  from  the 
time  when,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Church  was  the  only  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  slaves  down  to  the  modern  strong  stand  beginning  with 
the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  continuing  to  the  pastoral  of 
Cardinal  Bourne  and  the  program  of  the  Catholic  War  Council,  the 
Church  has  held  to  a  most  radical  non-revolutionary  program. 

The  Church  has  not  only  emphasized  the  evils  of  capitalism  and 
the  wrongs  done  labor,  it  has  not  merely  appealed  to  conscience  and 
the  law  of  God,  but  it  has  constantly  laid  down  plans  for  social  re¬ 
construction  of  prevailing  evils. 

Another  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the  practical  work  of 
Dr.  Ryan  and  many  others  are  the  Catholic  Farm  Colonies.  While 
the  rest  have  talked  of  providing  for  returning  soldiers  by  putting 
them  on  the  land,  the  War  Council  has  acted  and  “has  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  prompt  and  daring  will  to  help.”  This  body  has  provided 
money,  selected  a  number  of  colony  sites  and  worked  out  a  basis  for 
aiding  men  to  go  there  and  farm.  This  is  only  the  latest  of  the 
usually  hidden  social  works  of  the  Church. 


THE  EDITOR. 


NEW  MINOR  LOGIC 

T  enormous  expense  we  have  secured  the  serial  rights  for 
the  first  publication  of  the  thrilling  new  work  on  Minor 
Logic,  by  Professor  Gassaway,  of  Felapton  University. 
This  work  is  destined  to  produce  a  sensation  in  the  world 
of  education.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  appeared.  We  insert 
herewith  the  first  installment: 

REVISED  PNEUMONIA  LINES 

Mercedes,  Fiat,  Ampico,  Victrola, 

Sonora,  Cyclopedia, 

Simplex,  Gargoyle,  Olivilo,  Cuticura, 

Beechnut,  Tuxedo — 

Sapolio,  Djerkiss,  Pepsodont, 

Lysol,  Uneeda, 

Ricoro,  Notaseme,  Kryptok,  Aspirin, 

Danderine,  Okeh. 

REDUCTION 

By  all  known  logic  books  the  only  method  of  reduction  is  to 
follow  closely  the  pneumonia  lines.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  radical  departure  I  make  in  this  new  book. 

I  hold  the  pneumonia  lines  to  be  useless  in  reduction.  The 
only  way  to  reduce,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  by  sweat — sweat,  I 
repeat ! 

THE  GREAT  BOLSHEVIK  BOMB  PLOT 

A  plot  exceeding  in  daring  the  diabolical  outrages  of  last  month 
(which  were  providentially  averted  by  fourteen  servant  girls  and 
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three  postmen  being  blown  to  pieces  by  bombs  destined  for  prominent 
men)  has  been  discovered.  It  was  laid  bare  through  the  courage 
and  determination  of  an  old  applewoman. 

Tending  her  stand  on  the  lower  East  Side,  she  saw  pass  a  man 
whom,  with  her  elephantine  memory,  she  recognized  as  the  boy  who 
had  dumped  her  applecart  many  years  before  and  stolen  her  apples. 
Knowing  that  he  must  have  become  a  Bolshevik,  she  immediately  set 
a  sleuth  upon  his  trail,  who,  following  the  suspect  into  a  dark  tene¬ 
ment,  and,  listening  through  an  unused  keyhole,  found  out  the  whole 
horrible  plan. 

These  wretches  had,  with  the  aid  of  their  devilish  spy  system, 
discovered  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  Liberty  Loan  parade, 
the  President  would  lead  the  line  of  march.  On  this  auspicious  day 
several  of  the  bravest  among  them,  including  Scott  Nearing  and 
Lenine,  who  was  to  be  brought  here  for  the  purpose,  were  to  dress 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  mingle  with  those  noble 
ladies  who  were  to  present  floral  tributes  to  the  President.  These 
fiends  in  human  form  (the  Bolsheviki,  we  mean)  were  to  strew  in 
his  path  flowers,  in  whose  hollowed-out  blossoms  were  to  be  inserted 
bombs  so  cunningly  arranged  that,  when  the  victim  stepped  upon 
one,  it  would  explode  with  great  violence,  blowing  him  to  bits. 

The  police  have  acted  with  their  usual  daring  and  promptness. 
They  are  to  allow  the  Reds  to  go  through  with  their  scheme,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  charge  upon  which  to  execute  them,  intending,  of 
course,  to  have  a  cleverly  made-up  substitute  to  take  the  President’s 
place.  They  are  to  have  a  great  fleet  of  airplanes  ready  to  drop 
bombs  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  they  will  blow  up  any  man  who 
does  not  take  off  his  hat  when  “God  Save  the  King”  is  played,  leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  unharmed.  They  will  have  machine  guns  drawn  up  to 
fire  wherever  anyone  is  seen  wearing  a  red  necktie,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  detectives  armed  with  stilletos  will  be  distributed  through 
the  crowd  to  stab  anyone  carrying  a  flower. 

Those  Bolsheviki  will  soon  learn  that  they  can’t  play  any  of 
their  tricks  over  here. 


LENINE  AS  HE  IS 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  above  report  is  as  putridly 
false  as  the  minds  of  the  dastards  who  concocted  it.  Lenine  is  a  sin¬ 
gularly  humanitarian  man,  he  is  a  vegetarian,  and  above  all  such 
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bloody  plots.  We  have  read  all  about  him  in  a  Socialist  magazine. 
But  hearken  to  the  account  of  him  written  by  a  man  who  has  known 
him  for  twenty  years: 

Your  papers  speak  of  Lenine,  “The  Mob  Leader.”  What  non¬ 
sense!  Lenine  associates  exclusively  with  well-bred  people.  How 
often  have  I  been  present  while  he  received  Socialists.  To  the  ma¬ 
jority  he  will  say:  “Really,  you  are  not  of  my  circle.  You  must 
study  and  develop  your  mentality,  then  possibly  you  can  see  me 
again.  But  be  sure,  when  you  do  come,  to  remove  those  horrible, 
large  boots  and  by  all  means  wear  a  clean  collar.” 

For  he  is  always  truthful,  even  to  rudeness,  in  his  strivings  to¬ 
wards  his  ideal,  a  work  of  aristocrats,  for  work  he  considers  un¬ 
natural.  But  he  believes  in  going  slow  in  this  work  of  uplift.  “We 
must  not  try  to  lift  them  out  of  their  sphere  ...  as  yet.  They  have 
not  our  fine  sensibilities  and  will  be  unhappy.  What  we  must  see  to 
is  that  they  get  bread.”  And  he  sips  his  curagoa  and  puffs  delicately 
at  one  of  those  long,  Russian  cigarettes  he  has  made  especially  for 
himself. 

For  Lenine  always  manages  to  have  at  his  disposal  great  sums 
of  money,  of  which  he  religiously  sets  aside  one  hundred  rubles  a 
month  for  the  poor.  He  outdoes  St.  Martin  in  his  charity.  Every 
winter  he  gives  away  forty-nine  whole  overcoats  to  shivering  beg¬ 
gars. 

Then  he  stops  into  his  tailor’s  and  orders  a  new  one  for  himself. 

Lenine  lives  like  any  other  aristocrat.  His  living-rooms  are 
sumptuously  furnished.  In  his  dressing-room  a  marvelous  ebony 
toilet  set  is  conspicuous.  He  is  one  of  the  best-groomed  men  wher¬ 
ever  he  appears.  His  suits  are  well-cut,  of  exceptionally  good  mate¬ 
rial,  always  unassuming,  but  dignified.  His  dressers  and  trunks  con¬ 
tain  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  silk  underwear — he  cannot 
abide  any  material  but  silk.  Any  other,  he  says,  irritates  his  skin. 
He  is  a  crank  about  his  boots.  Long  rows  of  boots  stand  in  his 
dressing-room.  They  must  be  well-shined  or  he  gets  cross  with  the 
servants  supposed  to  take  care  of  them.  Several  times  a  day  he 
changes  his  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  he  wears  in  his  breast  pocket. 
They  are  white,  with  colored  borders  and  always  scented  with  a  few 
drops  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  He  will  never  use  any  other  kind  of 
toilet  water  or  perfume. 

But  such  is  delicacy  in  treating  with  the  workers,  as  a  class,  that 
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when  he  does  go  among  them  he  always  wears  soft  collars  on  his 
silk  shirt  and  removes  the  large  diamond  ring  from  his  finger.  “Poor 
devils,”  he  says,  “they  must  not  be  tempted.” 

He  rises  at  five  o’clock  every  morning  and  takes  a  bath.  (This 
should  put  to  an  end  those  scandalous  tales  of  the  unwashed  Bol- 
sheviki.)  He  dresses  in  silk  pajamas  and  a  camel’s-hair  robe  and 
writes  till  eight  o’clock,  when  he  dresses.  He  lunches  in  the  best 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  often  goes  to  good  shows.  He  loathes 
burlesque  and  reproaches  his  associates  for  haunting  such  places  of 
amusement.  He  reads  much  and  loves  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
especially  Martial,  Petronius  and  Aristophanes,  whom  he  often 
translates,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends. 

He  dismisses  his  friends  at  midnight  and  writes  until  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Then  he  goes  to  bed. 


DENIS  Q.  BLAKE,  ’ip. 

HE  Campion  in  its  March  issue  displays  a  pleasant  va¬ 
riety  of  interesting  literary  matter.  Notable  is  the  article 
on  “Joyce  Kilmer  and  Campion.”  The  writer  is  one 
who  himself  knew  Joyce  Kilmer  well  and  his  works  just 
as  thoroughly.  “Joyce  Kilmer,”  he  says,  “was,  without  any  doubt, 
the  most  distinguished  and  most  widely-regretted  American  to  fall 
in  battle  during  the  Great  War.”  This,  as  far  as  we  can  determine, 
is  quite  true.  The  writer  further  says  of  Kilmer :  “His  strong  mas¬ 
culine  courage  is  writ  ineffaceably  in  his  brief  career  as  a  soldier. 
But  his  manhood  does  not  appear,  to  those  who  knew  him,  nearly  so 
distinctly  from  the  physical  courage  he  displayed  in  war  as  from  the 
purity  and  undeviating  goodness  of  his  life  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.”  The  article  is  one  which  breathes  a  spirit  of  intimacy  and 
gives  a  picturesque  insight  into  the  quiet  life  of  the  poet.  The  story, 
“A  Square  Peg  in  a  Round  Hole,”  is  a  good  one,  well  developed  in 
plot  and  well  done  in  its  conclusion.  Perhaps  the  way  they  treat  Tod 
is  rather  cruel.  Tod  himself  is  of  the  “Willie  Baxter”  type,  despite 
the  writer’s  vehement  assertion  that  he  is  not  a  “daisy.”  “Shell 
Shock”  is  a  morbid  tale  and,  were  its  title  not  in  evidence,  would  be 
inexplicable.  There  is  nothing  very  picturesque  in  a  suicide,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  plebeian  method  of  turning  on  the  gas.  “The  Last  of  the 
Sea  Serpents”  is  a  story  which  is  several  months  late.  We  have 
had  such  a  flood  of  war  stories  that  now  peace  has  come  and  threat¬ 
ens  to  stay  awhile,  stories  of  the  “U-53”  get  a  little  wearying.  “To 
Ireland,  1919,”  is  pretty  fair  verse.  There  is  an  editorial  which  tells 
of  literary  contests  and  of  not  one  essay  submitted  to  the  editor.  In 
view  of  a  number  of  essays  we  have  read  recently  in  college  maga- 
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zines,  we  believe  that  the  essay,  while  not  a  lost  art  in  colleges,  is  a 
much  depreciated  one. 

An  exception  to  the  statement  we  have  just  made  is  “Religious 
Liberty  or  Persecution?”  in  the  St.  John’s  University  Record.  It  is 
a  discussion  of  a  question  both  interesting  and  timely  and  one  which 
presents  a  real  difficulty  to  be  solved.  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been 
restored  to  France,  and  France,  as  far  back  as  December,  1914, 
promised  Alsace-Lorraine  respect  for  her  traditions,  her  convictions 
and  habits.  Now  M.  Debierre  is  chairman  of  a  commission  to  study 
religious  and  school  problems  in  the  regained  territory.  Debierre  has 
already  said,  practically,  that  “God  was  the  teaching  of  the  past;” 
that  the  schools  should  be  laicized  without  delay.  This  laicization, 
we  know  from  the  experience  of  France  itself,  means  paganizing.  It 
affords  to  us  an  interesting  situation ;  will  Catholic  Alsatians  submit 
to  such  outrage?  This  essay,  though  not  very  long,  is  really  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  There  is  another  essay,  on  “Bolshevism.”  This  word, 
taken  from  Russia,  is  becoming  the  heading  of  even  more  literary 
articles  than  was  the  French  word  “camouflage.”  Whenever  we  find 
an  article  on  this  subject  we  look  through  it  to  find  if  anywhere  the 
author  gives  a  formal  definition  of  just  what  he  means  by  “Bol¬ 
shevism.”  The  nearest  this  author  comes  to  such  is  that  “Bolshe¬ 
vism  is,  indeed,  a  serious  menace.” 


®( )e  &am,  3Tr. 

Fordhamensia 

THE  BIG  TRIP 

There  is  no  use  in  recalling,  to  those  who  know,  the  pleasures 
of  the  West  Point  trip.  As  one  cynical  Senior  said:  “There  are 
very  few  things  worth  living  for,  and  one  of  them  is  the  West  Point 
trip!” 

But,  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  our  well-known  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  baseball  has  been  plastering  the  vicinity  of  our  “gym”  with 
posters  picturing  the  attractions  that  he  thinks  will  draw  the  crowd. 
There  are  pictures  of  boats,  dress  parades,  beautiful  scenery,  stately 
buildings,  all  accompanied  by  appropriate  remarks.  But  nary  a 
word  about  the  trip  back.  Of  course  there  are  little  sidelights  that 
make  the  trip  agreeable,  but  there  is  one  thing  only  that  draws  the 
crowds — righto ! 

There  will  be  a  slashing  good  ball  game — but  even  the  most 
thrilling  and  hair-raising  contest  ever  played  must  yield  to  this  oc¬ 
casion.  For  here  there  will  be  the  added  delight  of  having  some 
one  to  rejoice  with  us  in  victory,  or  to  offer  sweet  consolation  in 
the  highly  improbable  event  of  defeat. 

And  this  year  the  management  positively  announces  that  there 
will  be  a  moon.  The  Department  of  Physics  has  been  busy  for  a 
week  constructing  a  large,  orange  globe  to  be  used  in  case  the  regu¬ 
lar  orb  disappoints.  But  this  will  rot  in  the  hold.  For  West  Point 
day,  like  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  is  proverbial  for  its  “beyootiful”  weather. 
Last  year,  indeed,  after  coyly  flirting  all  day,  a  steady  drizzle  finally 
appeared,  driving  the  disappointed  couples  into  the  cabin.  But  not 
this  year.  The  shrewd  management  has  made  an  iron-clad  contract 
with  Jupe  Pluvius  for  a  balmy  day,  followed  by  an  evening  whose 
cool  zephyrs  will  make  it  just  nice  and  comfortable  for — er — er — 
dancing. 

And  if  there  be  needed  any  further  proof  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  journey,  be  it  known  that  the  oldest  living  alumnus  has  made 
every  trip  since  the  Grand  Republic  first  wheezed  her  way  up  to 
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West  Point  in  the  record-breaking  time  of  nine  hours  and  fifty-eight 
minutes,  a  speed  which  the  Robert  Fulton  will  eclipse  by  only  a 
minute  or  two  on  the  homeward  lap,  if  it  is  necessary  to  dismantle 
the  engines  and  let  the  boat  drift  down  with  the  tide  to  insure  that 
welcome  event. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATE 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Monthly  comes  to  the  eager  no¬ 
tice  of  an  ever-expectant  public,  the  debating  teams  of  Fordham 
University  and  Boston  College  will  have  taken  part  in  a  tremendous 
argumentative  tussle;  Boston,  for  one  night,  will  have  been  lurid 
with  the  cracklings  of  fiery  oratory  and  will  have  echoed  with  re¬ 
sounding  rebuttal  until  the  debating  remains  of  one  team  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  sturdy  spirit  of 
the  other  is  in  triumphant  ascendant  in  the  intellectual  Hub  of  the 
universe.  On  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day — the  fourteenth  of 
May — Fordham  and  Boston  will  have  engaged  in  an  intercollegiate 
debate  after  a  lapse  of  several  years  in  debating  relations.  Truly,  it 
should  be  an  auspicious  occasion. 

Though  the  decision  will  be  known  as  we  emerge  from  the 
printing  press,  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  Fordham’s  team  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  home  the  bac - ,  pardon,  the  beans.  The  team  is 

a  good  one,  and  should  offer  any  set  of  adversaries  a  difficult  oppo¬ 
sition.  Arthur  Donohue,  winner  of  last  year’s  Prize  Debate,  the 
first  speaker,  puts  more  pep  into  a  speech  than  any  other  fellow  in 
the  environs  of  New  York  State.  Denis  Q.  Blake,  the  second 
speaker,  has  a  very  valuable  asset  in  his  “Exchanges”  experience  and 
should  be  able  to  tear  to  shreds  the  well-composed  argument  of  his 
opponents.  Paul  O’Keefe,  the  third  speaker,  is  a  veteran  of  many 
a  debating  battle  and  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  team,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Edward  O’Mara,  alternate,  won  last  year’s 
Prize  Debate  at  St.  Peter’s. 

The  holding  of  this  debate  under  rather  adverse  circumstances 
is  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  men  of  the  society  and  particularly 
those  of  the  team.  It  has  entailed  much  work  and  perseverance,  and, 
victorious  or  defeated  in  Boston,  the  Debating  Society  should  be 
pleased  at  this  resumption  of  relations  with  a  team  so  highly  reputed 
as  Boston’s. 
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PRIZE  DEBATE 

Tryouts  for  the  annual  Prize  Debate,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  College  Auditorium  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  this  month,  were 
held  on  May  1st,  and  the  successful  men  announced  the  following 
morning.  The  question  for  the  debate  is  that  of  a  four-year  prohi¬ 
bition  of  immigration.  Those  speaking  in  favor  of  this  prohibition 
will  be  Raymond  Macauley,  Morgan  O’Brien  and  Edward  O’Mara. 
Opposed  to  them  will  be  T.  J.  Murphy,  Denis  Blake  and  Paul 
O’Keefe.  The  debate  is  being  well  prepared  and  promises  to  be  far 
superior  to  those  of  recent  years.  The  question  is  a  very  timely  one 
and  is  one  in  respect  to  which  there  are  three  bills  before  Congress. 
An  excellent  musical  program  will  be  an  added  attraction  on  the 
evening  of  the  debate. 

The  Debating  Society  is  certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  season 
they  will  take  with  them  into  vacation  one  sweetly  solemn  debating 
reminiscence,  viz. :  that  they  were  well-fed.  This  is  in  view  of  the 
preparations  now  under  way  for  the  holding  of  the  Debating  Society 
banquet  in  the  College  Refectory  during  the  first  week  of  June. 
Those  who  recall  the  banquet  of  two  years  ago  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  eat  sparingly,  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficiently  tremendous 
appetite  to  do  justice  to  the  sumptuous  viands  which  they  know  will 
be  placed  before  them. 


MAY  DEVOTIONS 

May  is  the  month  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  duty  and  joy  of  Fordham  men  to  manifest,  during  that  month,  a 
greater  devotion  to  Mary.  The  May  devotions,  though  they  may 
seem  to  many  an  innovation,  are  merely  the  spirited  revival  of  an 
old  custom  and  tradition  at  Fordham.  During  recent  years  these 
devotions  on  the  campus,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Mother,  have  been  held  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  conse¬ 
quently  attended  only  by  the  boarders.  This  year,  however,  the 
Faculty  has  seen  fit,  and  wisely  so,  to  have  the  devotions  take  place 
at  11  a.  m.,  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  of  the  whole  college  and 
high  school. 

It  is  a  picturesque,  as  well  as  impressive,  sight  to  see  the  groups 
of  fellows  taking  their  stand  around  the  statue  and  the  little  rostrum 
that  is  placed  beneath  it  and  listening  with  quiet  and  recollected 
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mien  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  of  the  day  as  he  sanctifies  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  with  his  few  words  on  the  virtues  of  Mary 
and  the  value  of  her  assistance  to  us.  Even  more  effective,  though, 
is  the  hymn  that  swells  forth  from  the  throats  of  the  devoted  assem¬ 
bly  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the  exercises  each  day. 

It  is  both  refreshing  and  edifying  to  find  that  the  speakers  as¬ 
signed  each  day  show  the  result  of  splendid  preparation  and  earnest 
endeavor.  There  is  nothing  so  jarring  and  disconcerting  as  a  poorly- 
prepared  address  on  whatever  subject,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  who  speak  that  they  do  their  best  each  day.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  something  more  than  usually  personal  in  devotions  in  which 
oneself  and  one’s  friends  and  comrades  are  the  speakers.  External 
tribute  to  the  Mother  of  God  is  one  of  the  finest  manifestations  of  a 
fervent  Catholicity,  and  Fordham  men  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
their  excellent  work  of  revivifying  the  May  devotions.  The  schedule: 

May  1. — “Mary,  Our  Mother.”  William  J.  O’Connor,  ’20. 

May  3. — “Our  Lady  Immaculate.”  William  J.  O’Shea,  ’19. 

May  5. — “Mary,  Our  Hope.”  Joseph  R.  Kelley,  ’20. 

May  6. — “Virgin  Most  Prudent.”  Edward  F.  Ward,  ’19. 

May  7. — “Queen  of  All  Saints.”  John  J.  Dillon,  ’20. 

May  8. — “Morning  Star.”  Cyril  A.  Higgins,  ’ 19 . 

May  9. — “Gate  of  Heaven.”  Rudolph  J.  Magagna,  ’19. 

May  10. — “Refuge  of  Sinners.”  James  J.  Gleason,  ’19. 

May  12. — “Mary,  Our  Advocate.”  David  F.  Mullen,  ’ 20 . 

May  13. — “Cause  of  Our  Joy.”  Matthew  A.  Taylor,  ’19. 

May  14.' — “Mary  Most  Pure.”  Harold  J.  Martin,  ’20. 

May  15. — “Mother  of  Divine  Grace.”  Paul  T.  O’Keefe,  ’19. 

May  16. — “Queen  of  Martyrs.”  John  C.  MacCarthy,  ’19. 

May  19. — “Virgin  Most  Powerful.”  Arthur  C.  Donohue,  ’19. 

May  20. — “Health  of  the  Weak.”  Charles  J.  Mangeot,  ’20. 

May  21. — “Virgin  Most  Merciful.”  James  F.  Hart,  ’19. 

May  22. — “Mary  Most  Sorrowful.”  Julian  J.  Reiss,  ’19. 

May  23. — “Mother  of  Our  Redeemer.”  /.  Harry  Haslam,  ’20. 

May  24. — “Help  of  Christians.”  Denis  Q.  Blake,  ’19. 
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May  26. — “Mother  of  Good  Counsel.”  F.  V.  McMahon,  ’19. 

May  27. — “Comfortress  of  the  Afflicted.”  John  J.  Breslin,  ’ 20 . 

May  28  (holiday). — “Queen  of  Apostles.”  Edw.  Gleason,  ’19. 

May  31  (holiday). — “Queen  of  the  Sodality.”  J.  J.  Crosby,  ’19. 

In  the  death  of  George  R.  Seep,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1900,  Fordham  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  Alumni.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Titusville,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  April,  last.  His  devo¬ 
tion  to  Fordham  was  constant  and  unflagging,  and  he  never  let  an 
occasion  pass  without  evidencing  it.  His  life  was  an  exemplary  one 
and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  neighbors  for  unfailing 
qualities  of  charity  and  piety.  In  recognition  of  these  traits,  his 
Alma  Mater,  last  June,  conferred  upon  him  an  Honorary  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  list  of  donors  of  prizes  for  the  Grand  Drive,  printed  last 
month,  there  was  an  unfortunate  omission  of  the  name  of  Gerald 
Culkins,  Prep  ’22,  who,  besides  giving  seven  tons  of  coal  towards 
the  success  of  the  drive,  worked  exceptionally  hard  selling  tickets. 


A  thletics 

FORDHAM,  5;  SETON  HALL,  1 

N  April  9  the  Varsity  squad,  twenty  strong,  journeyed  to 
South  Orange  and  administered  a  severe  trouncing  to 
the  strong  Seton  Hall  nine,  who  had  trounced  West 
Point  the  Saturday  before. 

opening  frame  Schoenberg  walked  for  a  starter.  Frank 
Frisch  singled  into  right.  A1  Lefevre,  who  had  a  bad  day  with  the 
stick,  fanned.  Buckley  then  duplicated  Frisch’s  blow,  and  Schoen¬ 
berg  scored.  A  minute  later  “Bunny”  Corcoran  drove  a  double  to 
deep  right  and  both  Frisch  and  Buckley  tallied.  Eustace  and  Hal- 
loran  were  easy  outs. 

These  three  runs  were  enough  to  win  the  contest  as  Tim  Mac- 
Namara  duplicated  his  fine  performance  of  the  Cathedral  game  and 
held  his  opponents  powerless.  He  was  splendidly  supported  by  the 
Varsity.  The  score: 
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FORDHAM 

SETON  HALL 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

Schoenberg,  lb... 

. .  ,3 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Malloy,  If.. — 

. 3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

...5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Grant,  3b . 

. 4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

...4 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Walters,  lb. . . . 

. 3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Buckley,  cf . 

...5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Brennan,  c . 

. 4 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

Corcoran,  2b . 

...5 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Hunt,  2b . 

. 4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Eustace,  If . 

...5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Cliff,  cf . 

. 4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Halloran,  rf . 

...3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

McNulty,  rf _ 

. 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

...4 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Lynch,  ss . 

. 4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

MacNamara,  p. . . 

...4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Smith,  p . 

. 3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

*Mulqueen  .... 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . 

..38 

5 

7  27 

9 

0 

Totals . 

....34 

1 

7  27  10 

5 

*Mulqueen  batted  for  Smith  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Fordham  .  3  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  1 — 5 

Seton  Hall  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0  0—1 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  2;  Seton  Hall,  1.  First  base  on  errors — Ford- 
ham,  5.  Two-base  hits — Corcoran,  Hunt.  Stolen  bases — Schoenberg,  Hallo- 
ran  (2),  Frisch.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  10;  Seton  Hall,  7.  Double  play — 
Smith,  Brennan  and  Walters.  Bases  on  balls — Off  MacNamara,  2;  off  Smith, 
4.  Struck  out — By  MacNamara,  8;  by  Smith,  7.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Mac¬ 
Namara  (Brennan).  Umpire — Mr.  Boyle.  Time  of  game — Two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes. 


YALE,  8;  FORDHAM,  7 

Holden,  the  lanky  center  fielder  of  the  Yale  nine,  finished  a  hair- 
raising,  heart-breaking  contest  by  scoring  from  second  base  on  an 
infield  hit  which  Frank  Frisch  threw  wide  and  low  to  first  base. 

The  Fordham  rooters  who  journeyed  thirty  strong  to  New 
Haven  were  well  repaid  for  their  long,  tiresome  trip,  for  they  saw 
a  regular  old-time  battle  of  bat  and  boot.  They  saw  the  first  two 
pitchers,  Finn  and  Robinson,  driven  off  the  mound  under  a  shower 
of  base  hits.  They  saw  Frank  Frisch  and  “Buck”  Sweetland  lead  a 
vicious  attack  on  the  Yale  twirlers  with  three  blows  apiece — solid 
drives  to  every  corner  of  the  lot.  They  saw  Father  Brock,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  Faculty,  and  Mr.  Mulcahy,  who  represented  the  Al¬ 
umni,  do  a  back-slapping,  hand-shaking  act  of  their  own  when  Ford¬ 
ham  came  from  behind  and  evened  up  the  score.  And  they  saw  a 
thrilling,  gruelling  contest  brought  to  a  disappointing  anti-climax  by 
a  very  flukey  run  in  the  very  last  inning. 

We  will  not  insult  your  knowledge  of  what  happened  by  depict¬ 
ing  those  tearful  and  fearful  scenes.  For  your  benefit  we  will 
merely  append — the  score: 
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FORDHAM 

YALE 

AB 

R 

B 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

Schoenberg,  lb... 

...5 

2 

1 

15 

0 

0 

Holden,  cf... 

. 5 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

...5 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Lynch,  lb.... 

. 5 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

...5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Boyd,  rf . 

. 6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

...5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Prann,  ss.... 

. 5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Corcoran,  2b . 

...5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Gage,  3b . 

. 5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Eustace,  If . 

...4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Gordon,  If . . . 

. 4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Halloran,  rf . 

...5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Sawyer,  2b. . . 

. 5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

...4 

2 

3 

5 

2 

0 

Frederick,  c. . 

. 5 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

Finn,  p . 

...2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Robinson,  p.. 

. 3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

MacNamara,  p... 

....2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Sellack,  p.... 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fLay  . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  . 

..42 

7 

932*17 

3 

Totals. . . 

. 45 

8  14  33 

9 

4 

*Two  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

fBatted  for  Robinson  in  the  eighth  inning. 

Two-base  hits — Frisch,  Gage.  Three-base  hits — Frisch,  Lynch.  Double 
plays — Prann,  Sawyer  and  Lynch.  Stolen  bases — Buckley  (2),  Boyd,  Prann. 
Sacrifice  hits — Prann,  Lefevre,  Schoenberg,  Gordon.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Finn,  1;  off  MacNamara,  1;  off  Robinson,  2;  off  Sellack,  2.  Struck  out —  By 
Finn,  1;  by  MacNamara,  4;  by  Robinson,  4;  by  Sellack,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Robinson  (Schoenberg)  ;  by  Sellack  (Eustace).  Hits — Off  Finn,  8  in  7>2/i 
innings;  off  Robinson,  8  in  8  innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Stockdale.  Time  of  game 
— Two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

FORDHAM,  8;  SETON  HALL,  2 

On  April  14  Judy  Martin,  the  veteran  twirler,  made  his  debut 
for  the  season,  and  it  was  an  impressive  one,  for  Judy  was  in  rare 
form  and  pitched  an  impressive  game,  allowing  Seton  Hall  only 
seven  widely-scattered  hits  and  fanning  eight  of  the  Jersey  batsmen. 
Judy  was  especially  effective  with  men  on  the  bases,  nine  of  the 
Seton  Hall  players  being  left  stranded  on  the  sacks  during  the  game. 
Keough,  playing  in  his  first  game  of  the  season,  starred  at  the  bat 
with  two  home  runs  in  three  times  at  bat.  The  score : 


FORDHAM  SETON  HALL 


AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

Schoenberg,  lb... 

...4 

1 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Malloy,  If . 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

...3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Grant,  3b . 

. 5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Corcoran,  2b . 

...4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Phipp,  ss . 

. 4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Buckley,  cf . 

...4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Brennan,  rf.... 

. 3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

...3 

1 

0 

11 

1 

1 

Heine,  2b . 

. 4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Halloran,  rf . 

...4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Walters,  lb. . . . 

. 4 

1 

3 

11 

1 

1 

Lefevre,  3b . 

...4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Frousch,  c . 

. 4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Keough,  If . 

...3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Fallon,  cf . 

. 3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Martin,  p . 

. .  .4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Smith,  p . 

...  4 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

♦Lynch  . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . 

.  .33 

8 

9  27 

13 

3 

Totals . 

....34 

2 

7  24  14 

6 

♦Batted  for  Fallon  in  ninth  inning. 
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Fordham  .  2  0  0  0  2  0  0  4  x — 8 

Seton  Hall  .  0  2  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—2 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  5.  Three-base  hit — Halloran.  Home  runs — 
Keough  (2).  Stolen  bases — Buckley,  Sweetland,  Frisch,  Halloran.  First 
base  on  errors — Fordham,  5 ;  Seton  Hall,  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; 
Seton  Hall,  9.  Double  plays — Fallon  and  Walters;  Smith,  Frousch  and  Wal¬ 
ters.  Struck  out — By  Smith,  3;  by  Martin,  8.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Smith,  3; 
off  Martin,  4.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Smith  (Schoenberg).  Wild  pitch — 
Martin.  Passed  ball — Sweetland.  Umpire — Mr.  Connolly.  Time  of  game — 
Two  hours  and  ten  minutes. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE ,  4;  FORDHAM ,  1 

It  took  just  three  pitched  balls  to  turn  a  very  likely  victory  into 
a  more  likely  defeat.  Up  till  the  eighth  inning  Fordham  was  lead¬ 
ing,  1 — 0,  and  “Bill”  Finn  was  pitching  invincible  ball.  With  two 
strikes  on  him,  “Jocko”  Halligan  tripled  over  Halloran’s  head.  On 
the  next  pitched  ball  Urban  tripled  to  left  center,  and  the  next  offer¬ 
ing  Mulcahy  hit  to  right  center  for  a  complete  circuit,  and  the  game 
was  over. 

Fordham  filled  the  bases  with  two  out  in  the  ninth,  but  Schoen¬ 
berg  popped  to  Bond.  The  score ; 

FORDHAM  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

Schoenberg,  lb... 

...5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Wholly,  If . 

...3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

...3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Dempsey,  cf . 

,...4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Corcoran,  2b . 

...3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Halligan,  lb . 

...4 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

...4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Urban,  c . 

....3 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

...4 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Mulcahy,  rf . 

....4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Halloran,  rf . 

...3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

O’Doherty,  3b... 

....3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

...3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Cody,  2b . . 

....3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Keough,  If . 

...4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Bond,  ss . . 

....3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Finn,  p . 

...3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Fitzpatrick,  p... 

....4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

MacNamara,  p. . . 

...0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*Corrigan . 

....0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dooley,  2b . 

....1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Totals . 

..32 

1 

5  27 

12 

4 

Totals . . 

...32 

4 

5  27  13 

0 

*Ran  for  Cody  in  seventh  inning. 

Fordham  .  0  1  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 — 1 

Boston  College  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  3  1 — 4 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  1 ;  Boston  College,  3.  Three-base  hits — Halli¬ 
gan,  Urban.  Home  run — Mulcahy.  Sacrifice  hits — Dempsey,  Wholly.  Stolen 
bases — Frisch,  Halloran  (2).  First  base  on  errors — Boston  College,  4.  Left 
on  bases — Fordham,  9;  Boston  College,  7.  Double  play — Halloran  and  Le- 
fevre.  Struck  out — By  Finn,  4;  by  Fitzpatrick,  5.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Finn, 
2;  off  Fitzpatrick,  4.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Finn  (Bond  and  O’Doherty)  ;  by  Fitz¬ 
patrick  (MacNamara).  Wild  pitch — Finn.  Passed  ball — Urban.  Hits — Off 
Finn,  4  in  8  innings;  off  MacNamara,  1  in  1  inning.  Umpire — Mr.  Connolly. 
Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  five  minutes. 
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FORDHAM,  p;  BALTIMORE ,  7 

The  Varsity,  vanquished  by  Annapolis,  came  back  in  wonderful 
style  and  defeated  the  International  League  team  of  Baltimore  by  a 
9 — 7  score. 

Frisch  and  Halloran  blew  themselves  to  four  hits  apiece,  and 
Halloran,  whom  the  Orioles  had  been  hitting  rather  freely,  improved 
suddenly  after  the  fifth  round,  holding  the  Baltimore  team  runless 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game,  while  Fordham  was  tying  the  score 
and  then  putting  across  the  winning  runs  in  the  eighth  and  ninth. 


The  club  played  their  usual 

steady  game,  bunching  hits 

when 

they 

were  needed. 

The 

score 

; 

FORDHAM 

ORIOLES 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

McLoughlin,  lb. 

...  5 

1 

1 

11 

0 

1 

Maisel,  3b. . 

.  2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Keough,  If . 

...  4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lawry,  2b. . 

.  4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Halloran,  p . 

...  5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Jacobson,  cf 

. 4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

...  5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 

Bishop,  lb.. 

.  4 

0 

3 

7 

0 

1 

Buckley,  cf . 

...  3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Honig,  rf . . . 

.  4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Gleason,  2b . 

...  3 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

Boley,  ss. . . 

.  4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

...  3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Clarke,  If.. 

.  4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Donovan,  c . 

...  4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Egan,  c . 

.  2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Eustace,  rf . 

...  3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Carroll,  c. . . 

.  2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

f 

Parnham,  p. 

.  2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Kneisch,  p.. . 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Frank,  p. . . . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Lefler  ...... 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  . 35  9  12  27  14  3  Totals . 34  7  9  24  10  4 

*Batted  for  Frank  in  the  ninth  inning. 


Fordham  .  3  0  1  0  0  3  0  1  1 — 9 

Orioles  .  2  0  2  0  3  0  0  0  0—7 


Two-base  hits — Lawry,  Jacobson,  Halloran,  Frisch  (2),  Buckley.  Three- 
base  hits — Halloran,  Frisch,  Bishop.  Stolen  bases — Maisel  (3),  Honig,  Boley, 
Gleason.  Sacrifice  hit — Gleason.  Sacrifice  flies — Buckley,  Lefevre.  Double 
plays — Lefevre  to  Gleason  to  McLoughlin ;  Halloran  to  McLoughlin.  Left  on 
bases — Fordham,  4;  Orioles,  3.  First  base  on  errors — Orioles,  3;  Fordham,  2. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Kneisch,  1 ;  off  Halloran,  4.  Hits — Off  Parnham,  7  hits 
and  4  runs  in  5  innings ;  off  Kneisch,  3  hits  and  3  runs  in  2  innings;  off  Frank, 
2  hits  and  2  runs  in  2  innings.  Struck  out — By  Parnham,  4 ;  by  Frank,  2 ;  by 
Halloran,  1.  Passed  ball — Egan.  Balk — Halloran. 

GEORGETOWN ,  5;  FORDHAM ,  * 

In  an  unexpected  reversal  of  form  Fordham  lost  to  our  ancient 
rivals  in  Washington,  on  April  25,  by  the  score  of  5  to  2.  It  was  a 
fast  game,  but  inability  to  hit  Georgetown’s  star  twirler,  Finnegan, 
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when  men  were  on  the  bases,  lost  the  game  for  Fordham.  Judy 
Martin  was  hit  for  ten  safeties,  but  might  have  pulled  the  game  out 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  costly  errors  by  Keough  and  one  by 
Lefevre. 

Georgetown  was  lucky  to  meet  the  team  on  an  off  day.  When 
they  come  up  to  play  us  at  Fordham  they  are  going  to  see  a  vastly- 
improved  team  over  the  one  they  met  at  home.  The  score : 


FORDHAM 

AB  R  H  PO  A  E 

McLoughlin,  lb _  3  0  0  14  0  0 

Keough,  If . 2  1  1  0  1  2 

Halloran,  rf .  4  0  2  0  0  0 

Frisch,  ss .  4  0  0  1  5  0 

Buckley,  cf .  4  0  0  1  0  0 

Gleason,  2b .  3  1  1  0  3  0 

Lefevre,  3b .  2  0  0  1  2  1 

Sweetland,  c .  3  0  1  4  0  0 

Martin,  p .  3  0  1  0  5  0 

Eustace,  If .  1  0  0  0  0  0 

Schoenberg,  lb .  1  0  0  3  0  0 


Totals  . 30  2  6  24  16  3 

Fordham  . 

Georgetown  . 


GEORGETOWN 

AB  R  H  PO  A  E 

Dolan,  2b .  5  0  0  3  6  0 

Fees,  ss .  4  0  1  1  2  0 

Dudack,  cf .  4  3  4  0  0  0 

Kenyon,  c .  4  0  0  8  1  0 

Finnegan,  p . 2  1  1  0  2  0 

Sullivan,  rf .  3  0  0  3  0  0 

Flavin,  3b .  4  1  1  2  0  0 

Don’lan,  If .  3  0  1  0  2  0 

Walsh,  lb .  4  0  2  10  0  0 


Totals  . 33  5  10  27  13  0 

1  0  0  0  1  0  0  0  0—2 

0  110  1110  x— 5 


First  base  on  errors — Georgetown,  3.  Two-base  hits — Dudack,  Gleason. 
Three-base  hit — Dudack.  Sacrifice  hits — Sullivan,  Lefevre,  Flavin.  Stolen 
bases — Keough  (2).  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  3;  Georgetown,  8.  Double 
plays — Frisch  and  Lefevre;  Fees,  Dolan  and  Walsh.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Fin¬ 
negan,  2 ;  off  Martin,  2.  Struck  out — By  Martin,  4 ;  by  Finnegan,  4.  Wild 
pitch — Martin.  Umpire — Mr.  Betts.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and  fifty 
minutes. 


FORDHAM ,  15;  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY,  4 

Coming  back  strong,  after  the  defeat  at  Georgetown,  Fordham 
fell  upon  Catholic  University,  on  April  26,  and  utterly  routed  them 
in  a  one-sided  game  which  we  won  by  the  score  of  15  to  4. 

It  was  a  field  day  for  the  Fordham  clouters,  and  the  batting 
averages  were  appreciably  fatter  after  the  game,  for  each  man  col¬ 
lected  at  least  one  bingle,  Eustace  and  Buckley  starring  especially 
with  four  and  three  hits,  respectively. 

Catholic  University  could  do  little  with  MacNamara’s  offerings, 
and,  after  collecting  three  runs  in  the  initial  inning,  were  held  run¬ 
less  until  the  eighth,  when  “Mac”  eased  up  and  let  them  get  one 
more.  The  score: 
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FORDHAM  CATHOLIC  U. 


AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

£ 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

E 

Schoenberg,  lb - 

5 

1 

1 

17 

0 

0 

Glennon,  If . 

..  3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Eustace,  If . 

6 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Rooney,  3b . 

..  4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Halloran,  rf . 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Corwin,  c . 

..  3 

1 

0 

7 

4 

0 

Frisch,  ss . 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Lucey,  ss . 

..  4 

0 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Buckley,  cf . 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Schwartz,  2b.... 

..  4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Gleason,  2b . 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Wise,  rf . 

..  4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

4 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

McCarty,  lb . 

..  4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

6 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Carroll,  cf . 

..  4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

MacNamara,  p - 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Long,  p . 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kendrick,  p . 

..  3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  . 

47 

15 

16  27 

13 

1 

Totals  . 

..34 

4 

7  27 

8 

8 

Fordham  . 

2  12  2  5 

0 

0 

0 

3- 

-15 

Catholic  University 

3  0  0  0  0 

0 

1 

0 

0—  4 

Two-base  hits — Lucey,  Eustace  (2),  Buckley.  Sacrifice  fly — Buckley. 
Stolen  bases — Halloran  (3),  Buckley,  Lefevre  (2),  Gleason  (3),  Sweetland 
(2).  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  12;  Catholic  University,  4.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Long,  3;  off  MacNamara,  1.  Struck  out — By  Long,  3;  by  MacNamara, 
4;  by  Kendrick,  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Kendrick  (Gleason).  Hits — Off 
Long,  11  in  4 lA  innings;  off  Kendrick,  5  in  A2A  innings.  Umpires — Messrs. 
Wefers  and  Handeboe.  Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 


FORDHAM ,  7 ;  COLUMBIA,  i 

Fordham  signalized  its  return  home  from  the  Southern  trip  by 
defeating  Columbia  handily,  7  to  1,  on  April  30.  Our  team  had  the 
lead  throughout  and  outplayed  their  opponents  in  all  departments  of 
the  game. 

MacNamara,  Fordham’s  star  boxman,  pitched  a  great  game.  He 
held  the  Blue  and  White  batsmen  to  five  scattered  hits  and  was 
backed  by  a  stone-wall  defense. 

The  Maroon  players  got  off  to  their  usual  good  start  and  regis¬ 
tered  four  runs  in  the  opening  round.  McLoughlin  singled  to  left, 
and  Eustace  drew  a  base  on  balls.  Both  runners  advanced  on  a  wild 
pitch  and  came  home  on  Halloran’s  single.  Farrell  also  passed 
Buckley,  who  stole  second  after  Halloran  had  reached  third  on 
Farrell’s  wild  throw.  Ackerman  threw  to  the  outfield  in  an  attempt 
to  pick  Buckley  off  second,  and  two  more  runs  came  in. 

In  the  third  inning  the  Maroon  nine  had  a  fine  opportunity  to 
score  again  after  filling  the  bases,  but  MacNamara  was  not  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  struck  out.  “Mac”  came  up  four  times  with  the 
bases  full,  but  only  once  got  to  first ;  though  he  didn’t  try  extra  hard, 
for  the  victory  had  been  cinched  in  the  first  inning. 
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Fordham  added  two  more  runs  in  the  fifth  on  Gleason’s  single, 
Lefevre’s  double  and  Buonagaro’s  error.  In  the  eighth  Fordham 
tallied  once  more  when  Buckley  doubled  to  center,  took  third  on  a 
passed  ball  and  rode  home  on  Sweetland’s  infield  hit. 

Columbia  registered  its  lone  run  in  the  ninth.  Schnaars  singled, 
reached  second  on  Gleason’s  wild  throw  and  took  third  on  Hauck’s 


scratch  hit.  Rickerman’s  sacrifice 
The  score : 

FORDHAM 

AB  R  H  PO  A  E 

McLoughlin,  lb...  2  1  2  8  1  0 

Eustace,  If .  2  1  0  5  0  0 

Halloran,  rf .  5  1  1  2  0  0 

Frisch,  ss .  5  0  0  1  4  0 

Buckley,  cf  .  4  2  3  1  0  0 

Gleason,  2b . 5  1  2  1  2  1 

Lefevre,  3b .  3  1  1  2  1  1 

Sweetland,  c . 3  0  1  1  0  0 

MacNamara,  p....  5  0  0  0  1  0 


Totals  . 34  7  10  27  9  2 

Fordham  . 

Columbia  . 


fly  to  Eustace  scored  Schnaars. 


COLUMBIA 

AB  R  H  PO  A  E 

Schnaars,  cf . 4  1  1  0  0  1 

Houlihan,  If .  4  0  0  0  0  1 

Hauck,  2b.-ss .  4  0  2  5  1  0 

Ackerman,  c .  4  0  0  10  1  1 

Goodman,  rf .  4  0  1  0  0  0 

Lane,  lb .  3  0  0  5  0  0 

Canapary,  3b .  3  0  0  2  0  0 

Buonagaro,  ss.-2b...3  0  1  2  2  1 

Farrell,  p . 3  0  0  0  3  2 


Totals  . 32  1  5  24  7  6 

4  0  0  0  2  0  0  1  x— 7 
00000000  1—1 


First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3;  Columbia,  1.  Two-base  hits — Le¬ 
fevre,  Buckley.  Sacrifice  fly — Ackerman.  Stolen  bases — Lefevre,  Mac¬ 
Namara,  Buckley  (2),  Halloran.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  15;  Columbia,  4. 
Double  plays — McLoughlin  and  Lefevre;  Buonagaro  and  Hauck.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Farrell,  10.  Struck  out — By  MacNamara,  7 ;  by  Farrell,  7.  Hit  by 
pitcher — By  Farrell  (Sweetland).  Wild  pitch — Farrell.  Passed  ball — Acker¬ 
man.  Umpire — Mr.  Connolly.  Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  ten  minutes. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE ,  5;  FORDHAM,  3 

With  the  aid  of  an  exceptionally  powerful  sun,  which  so  blinded 
Keough  in  right  field  that  it  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  four 
successive  flies  which  should  have  been  easy  outs,  Boston  College 
came  from  behind  in  the  eighth  and  triumphed  over  Fordham  for 
the  second  time  this  year,  5  to  3. 

Fordham  took  a  lead  of  two  tallies  in  the  opening  frame  after 
McLoughlin  and  Eustace  had  fanned.  Tight  fielding  kept  the  game 
scoreless  then  until  the  sixth,  when  Fordham  added  another  tally, 
Halloran  scoring  on  two  errors.  Boston  came  back  with  a  tally  in 
its  part  of  the  sixth  on  the  second  baseman’s  error,  a  sacrifice  and 
Boyce’s  slashing  two-bagger.  The  score : 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  FORDHAM 


AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

AB 

R 

H 

PO 

A 

Dempsey,  cf . 

...  4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

McLoughlin,  lb.  . 

....  3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Mulcahy,  If . 

...  5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Eustace,  If . 

....  4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Halligan,  lb . 

...  3 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Halloran,  p . 

....  3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Urban,  c . 

...  3 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Frisch,  ss . 

....  4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Boyce,  rf . 

...  4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Buckley,  cf . 

....  4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O’Doherty,  3b . 

....3 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Gleason,  2b . 

....  4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

Bond,  ss . 

...  1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lefevre,  3b . 

....  4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Cody,  2b . 

...  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sweetland,  c . 

....  3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Dooley,  2b . 

...  3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Keough,  rf . 

....  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fitzpatrick,  p . 

...  3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wholly,  If . 

....0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total  . 

...31 

5 

9 

27 

10 

Total  . 

....32 

3 

5 

24 

11 

Errors — Bond, 

Cody, 

Gleason 

(2). 

Boston  College  . . . . 

0  0  0  0  0 

1  0 

4 

x- 

-5 

Fordham  . 

2  0  0  0  0 

1  0 

0 

0—3 

Two-base  hit — Boyce.  Three-base  hits — Sweetland,  Boyce.  Stolen  bases 
— Halloran,  Boyce.  Sacrifice  hit — Urban.  Bases  on  balls — By  Fitzpatrick,  2; 
by  Halloran,  1.  Struck  out — By  Fitzpatrick,  5;  by  Halloran,  4.  Double  plays 
— Dooley,  Bond  and  Halligan ;  Eustace  and  McLoughlin.  Umpire — Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 


